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A    PROTEST 

,  To  sin  by  silence,  when  we  should  protest, 
Makes  cowards  out  of  men.    The  humble  race 
Has  climbed  on  protest.     Had  no  voice  been  raised 
Against  injustice,  ignorance  and  lust, 
The  inquisition  yet  would  serve  the  law 
And  guillotines  decide  our  least  disputes, 
The  few  who  dare,  must  speak  and  speak  again 
To  right  the  wrongs  of  many.     Speech,  thank  God, 
No  vested  power  in  this  great  day  and  land 
Can  gag  or  throttle.     Press  and  voice  may  cry 
Loud  disapproval  of  existing  ills  ; 
May  criticise  oppression  and  condemn 
The  lawlessness  of  wealth-protecting  laws 
That  let  the  children  and  child-bearers  toil 
To  purchase  ease  for  idle  millionaires. 

s  Therefore  I  do  protest  against  the  boast 
Of  independence  in  this  mighty  land. 
Call  no  chain  strong  which  holds  one  rusted  link, 
Call  no  land  free  that  holds  one  fettered  slave. 
Until  the  manacled  slim  wrists  of  babes 
Are  loosed  to  toss  in  childish  sport  and  glee ; 
Until  the  mother  bears  no  burden,  save 
The  precious  one  beneath  her  heart ;  until 
God's  soil  is  rescued  from  the  clutch  of  greed, 
And  given  back  to  labour,  let  no  man 
Call  this  the  land  of  freedom. 

ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX. 

{By  permission  of  the  Author.) 
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PREFACE 

"THE  Real  America"  has  been  suggested  to  me 
as  a  title  for  this  book,  but  I  wrote  it  under  the  name 
of  "Y."  and  I  shall  let  it  remain  at  that — perhaps  with 
an  alias.  "And  why  Y.?"  you  will  probably  ask, 
and  I,  who  wish  you  to  read  and  be  interested  in  what 
follows,  must  explain.  This  book  purports  to  give 
some  account  of  the  American  as  he  impressed  me — 
as  he  unfortunately  impresses  many.  The  American 
is  always  striving  for  records  and  he  prides  himself, 
amongst  many  other  things,  on  his  spasmodic  flashes 
of  brilliant  brevity,  for  on  general  occasions  he  can 
be  as  loquacious  and  diffuse  as  any  other  man.  He 
calls  the  Elevated  Railway  "The  '  L.'  "  He  asked 
me  what  I  thought  of  it  as  a  saving  of  time.  Resist 
ing  a  natural  desire  to  pun  without  the  assistance  of 
the  aspirate,  I  agreed  with  him  that  it  was  very  short 
and  convenient,  and  he  seemed  pleased.  This  desire 
for  records  is  rather  catching,  and  in  dealing  with  the 
American  it  seemed  to  me  only  right  to  give  him  a 
record  title.  It  may  not  hold  the  record  for  brevity, 
but  it  will  certainly  save  me  much  writing,  and  it 
must  at  least  be  a  tie.  "Y."  stands  for  Yankee,  and 
although  I  know  I  shall  be  told  that  the  genus  Yankee 
has  his  habitat  in  New  England,  to  the  great  majority 
of  readers  Yankee  is  synonymous  with  American,  and 
I  shall  so  use  it  personally  or  collectively,  as  may  be 
necessary,  throughout  these  pages. 

From  another  point  of  view  the  title  is  appropriate, 
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for  "Y."  is  "Why?"  all  the  time— " A  living  inter 
rogation  point,"  I  have  heard  him  called.  Enough 
about  my  title — now  for  my  excuse  for  this  produc 
tion.  Some  few  writers  have  dealt  with  Y.  Most  of 
them  have  gone  to  his  continent,  lived  in  his  clubs, 
palatial  hotels,  and  Fifth  Avenue  Mansions,  and  then 
have  come  away  and  written  pleasant  platitudes  about 
him.  Others  have,  in  the  attempt  to  be  funny  at  his 
expense,  out-Y.'d  Y.  in  two  of  his  most  pronounced 
faults,  exaggeration  and  a  slight  disregard  for 
veracity.  Y.  is  quite  funny  enough,  and  quite  sad 
enough,  if  only  the  truth  be  told  about  him.  I  want 
to  tell  the  truth  about  him  as  nearly  as  I  can.  Some 
of  it  may  be  funny.  Let  us  hope  it  will  be.  Much 
will,  to  Y.,  be  neither  funny  nor  palatable,  but  if  he 
should  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest,  it  will 
do  much  to  prevent  what  might  ultimately  become  a 
grand  nation  from  falling  on  evil  days. 

This  is  my  excuse.  Probably  to  Y.  it  will  be  no 
excuse.  He  thinks  he  is  a  great,  big,  full-grown 
man.  He  is  good  at  figures,  and  if  he  will  look  into 
the  matter  he  will  find  that  he  is  not  even  a  youth. 
He  is  just  a  child.  Let  him  take  his  age  by  com 
parison  with  the  sister  nations  across  the  water,  and, 
taking  the  proportion  in  its  relation  to  human  life,  he 
will  find  that  he  is  about  seven  years  old,  and  yet  Y. 
is  quite  prepared  to  assert  that  his  method  of  extract 
ing  the  nutriment  from  the  ovarian  deposit  of  the 
domestic  feathery  biped  is  infinitely  superior  to  that 
of  his  great-great-grandmother. 

Y.  is  an  infant,  a  grand,  lusty  child  he  is  too,  but 
with  the  germs  of  fatal  disease  in  him.  The  canker  is 
even  now  doipg  its  deadly  work,  and  if  it  be  not 
checked,  then  soon  will  the  lusty  youth  and  vigorous 
health  be  gone,  and  the  canker  will  have  become  a 
deadly  cancer,  eating  out  the  heart  of  this  splendid 
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young  infant,  whose  body  is  rendered  all  the  more 
susceptible  to  its  deadly  ravages  by  reason  of  its 
phenomenal  growth.  Yes,  Y.,  forget  not  that  you 
are  very  young;  leave  playing  the  great  man  until 
you  are  out  of  your  knickerbockers.  Be  not  ashamed 
of  your  youth.  Glory  in  it  and  nurse  it,  and  before 
you  lies  a  future  that  you  may  ultimately  have  real 
cause  to  be  proud  of,  instead  of — as  will  be  your  por 
tion,  unless  you  call  a  halt — a  national  body  full  of< 
the  loathsome  seeds  of  corruption,  easy  divorce,  thirst 
for  dollars,  licensed  murder  and  assassination, 
neurotic  and  dyspeptic  disease.  Think  of  the  children 
to  follow  you,  Y.,  thou  great  national  infant.  Call 
a  halt,  curb  your  licensed  murder,  thinly  veiled  de 
bauchery,  your  intense  greed  of  gold,  your  feverish, 
dyspeptic,  neurotic,  godless  life,  and  what  a  future  lies 
before  you !  Let  it  drift ;  and  what  a  future  lies 
before  you  !  !  Y.,  have  you  ever  heard  it  said  of  a 
greater  even  than  you,  that  those  he  loves  he 
chastens?  If  perchance  anything  I  say  may  savour 
of  chastening,  will  you,  my  brother  across  the  water, 
remember  that  I  too,  while  endeavouring  to  chasten, 
may  yet  love  ? 

Since  this  book  was  written,  I  have  ascertained 
that  there  are  other  books  whose  titles  consist  of  but 
one  letter.  Now  I  cannot  do  any  better  than  that 
without  in  some  way  damaging  the  symmetry  of  my 
title  by  lopping  off  some  portion  of  one  of  its  arms 
or  a  bit  of  its  legs;  but  as  it  is  already  one-legged 
that  would  be  manifestly  unfair,  so  with  the  American 
characteristic  of  immediately  dropping  anything  when 
he  finds  he  cannot  "beat"  the  others  at  it,  I  unhesi 
tatingly  shed  my  monogrammatic  title,  and  hasten  to 
add  such  words  as  will  explain  more  clearly  to  those 
who  may  chance  to  hear  of  my  book  what  Y.  is,  and 
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what  my  book  is,  and  that  is  how  I  have  finally  come 
to  call  it  "  Y.,  America's  Peril,"  for  verily  Y.  is  him 
self  his  nation's  deadliest  enemy  so  long  as  he  con 
tinues  in  the  path  he  is  now  treading. 

There  will  be  some  who  will  say  this  is  a  one-sided 
book.  So  it  is;  but  it  is  the  side  ordinary  writers 
are  afraid  to  give.  It  is  the  side  that  as  a  matter  of 
mere  policy  I  should  not  give.  It  is  the  side  which 
unfortunately  presents  itself  to  those  who  do  not  live 
long  in  America.  I  know  the  other  side.  I  "lived" 
it  after  I  had  written  this  book,  and  later  on  I  hope 
to  write  it,  for  it  is  the  complement  of  this,  but  un 
fortunately  for  America  the  side  here  depicted  is  the 
side  on  which  the  world  judges  her — and  even 
America  cannot  afford  to  disregard  the  opinion  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 
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I 

MY   INTRODUCTION   TO   Y. — HIS   WORDS   OF   WISDOM 

MY  first  experience  of  Y.  on  his  "native  heath," 
if  one  may  call  the  deck  of  a  Spreckels  liner  so,  was 
in  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  It  was  about  mid 
night.  It  had  rained  incessantly  since  noon,  and  did 
not  seem  at  all  tired.  Y.  was  in  this  case  the  Customs 
officer,  who  was  put  in  charge  of  the  steamer  directly 
we  came  into  harbour.  It  was  a  cheerless,  pitch-black 
night,  but  some  few  hundred  yards  away  gleamed  the 
lights  of  San  Francisco.  The  other  passengers  had 
gone  below,  as  there  was  no  chance  of  getting  ashore 
before  morning.  I  stayed  some  time  talking  to  my 
American  acquaintance.  He  gave  me  some  valuable 
local  information.  San  Francisco,  he  told  me,  was 
the  "warmest"  city  in  America.  I  may  remark  here 
that  this  statement  was  not  generally  corroborated, 
and  I  have  since  thought  that  the  Customs  official 
must  have  used  the  word  in  some  obscure  metaphor 
ical  sense.  He  told  me  that  it  was  extremely  unwise 
even  to  enter  into  conversation  with  a  stranger,  and 
that  I  must  on  no  account  drink  with  any  one  I  did 
not  know.  Fortunately  I  am  not  addicted  to  either 
of  these  vices,  but  I  soon  had  plenty  of  evidence, 
through  the  press,  that  my  friend's  warnings  were 
not  mere  exaggeration,  and  thereafter  during  my  visit 
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to  America — when,  not  inconvenient — I  carefully 
observed  them. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  innocent  travellers  can 
lose  nothing  by  caution  in  America.  I  think  there 
are  more  spielers  and  swell  thieves  of  all  classes  to 
the  square  foot  there  than  there  are  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  You  see,  Y.  himself  is  not 
too  unenterprising,  and  added  to  this,  his  great  con 
tinent  is  just  as  big  a  dumping-ground  for  all  the 
refuse  humanity  of  other  nations,  as  England  is  for 
Y.'s  surplus  stocks  and  other  unconsidered  trifles 
which  take  the  bread  out  of  the  English  workman's 
mouth. 

The  night  after  I  arrived  in  San  Francisco  an  enter 
prising  burglar  came  down  by  the  fire-escape  of  the 
hotel,  chloroformed  an  unsuspecting  nautical  man, 
and  relieved  him  of  about  500  dollars'  worth  of  jewel 
lery  before  he  awoke. 

I  had  not  been  long  in  America  before  I  saw  the 
words  "knock  out  drops"  frequently  used.  I  have 
asked  many  people  since  I  left  the  States  if  they  knew 
what  these  were,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  not 
found  one  who  did.  I  think  it  must  be  purely  a 
national  institution.  So  far  as  I  could  ascertain  a 
"knock  out  drop  "  is  a  small  portion  of  chemicals,  so 
arranged  that  when  taken  internally  it  will  have  the 
same  effect  as  the  solar-plexus  blow7  administered,  of 
course,  externally. 

It  is  a  gentle  and  playful  habit,  and  it  appears  that 
Y.  does  not  hesitate  to  experiment  on  members  of 
the  gentler  sex.  During  my  last  visit  to  New  York, 
the  wife  of  a  respectable  city  merchant  went  into  the 
city  and  rang  her  husband  up,  arranging  to  meet  him 
at  five  o'clock  that  afternoon.  She  did  not.  Instead, 
she  was  left  at  one  of  the  hospitals  at  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  stripped  of  every  article  of 
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value  in  the  way  of  jewellery,  still  silly  from  the  effects 
of  the  drug,  and  quite  unable  to  give  any  account  of 
herself,  except  that  after  telephoning  her  husband  she 
visited  a  thirty-third  street  restaurant  and  had  after 
noon  tea.  Within  a  few  days  the  same  thing  hap 
pened  to  a  young  girl.  Pleasant,  truly.  Of  course 
you  must  understand  you  may  live  a  very  long  time 
in  the  "States"  and  not  get  a  "knock  out  drop*'; 
also  you  may  get  it  the  day  you  land.  Still,  tea 
and  other  liquids  are  drunk,  and  apparently  Y.  is 
satisfied  that  the  chances  are  in  his  favour;  only  it 
makes  a  stranger  careful. 

San  Francisco  before  the  earthquake  was  an  in 
teresting,  busy  little  city  which  some  day  will  prob 
ably  be  big.  I  was  much  struck  with  some  of  its 
awful  cobble-stone  streets  (although  many  of  them, 
where  there  is  not  much  traffic,  are  well  laid  down  in 
asphalte) — its  fine  tram  service,  with  its  skimpy  over 
head  installation  looking  like  clothes-lines  on  props, 
but  which  nevertheless  does  the  work,  and  the 
apparent  affluence  of  the  cab-drivers  and  the  beggars. 
Nothing  less  than  a  dollar  is  any  use  to  the  former, 
and  if  you  offered  the  latter  a  nickel,  that  is  five  cents, 
equal  to  about  twopence-halfpenny,  he  would  at  least 
insult,  possibly  shoot,  you.  I  only  committed  this 
indiscretion  once,  and  luckily  escaped  with  contumely. 

A  curious  custom  prevails  in  San  Francisco  and 
some  other  American  cities.  When  a  person  wants  to 
leave  his  horse  and  trap  in  the  street  while  he  trans 
acts  business  inside,  he  leaves  the  horse  anchored  by 
a  strap,  which  is  fastened  at  the  one  end  to  a  lump 
of  metal  of  varying  weight,  say  about  fourteen  pounds 
or  so,  and  at  the  other  to  the  ring  of  the  bit. 

The  horses  are  a  wonderfully  well-behaved  lot,  and 
the  weight  is  really  not  often  called  upon  to  exert  its 
influence,  as  the  horse  rarely  attempt  to  get  away 
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with  it.  This  is  not  so  with  that  lower  animal  called 
man,  as  occasionally,  if  not  kept  in  sight,  horse, 
buggy  and  weight  all  disappear  to  the  no  small 
chagrin  of  the  driver  when  he  returns  to  find  himself  a 
foot-passenger  on  the  "sidewalk,"  as  they  call  it. 

However,  I  am  not  going  to  be  personal  and  par 
ticular,  nor  particularly  personal,  if  I  may  use  such 
a  term  as  regards  cities.  Some  of  the  American  cities 
may  fairly  lay  claim  to  a  few  words  of  special  men 
tion,  and  they  shall  have  it,  but  it  is  of  Y.  himself 
that  I  sing.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  one  cannot 
generalize  about  him.  I  think  one,  at  least  this  one, 
can.  At  any  rate  he  is  going  to  try.  Possibly  he 
will  fail,  but  he  will  at  least  get  some  fun  in  the  try 
ing,  and  revive  tender  memories  of  the  land  where 
"knock  out  drops  "  are  about  the  only  free  ingredients 
in  the  drinks,  if  indeed  (on  reflection)  they  can  be 
called  free. 


II 

THE  AMERICAN   PRESS 

I  WANT  you  to  understand  that  in  this  chapter  I 
am  generalizing.  There  are  in  America  some  good 
newspapers;  some,  I  say  advisedly.  I  don't  think 
you  would  tire  your  fingers  counting  them.  They 
are  quite  swamped  by  the  others,  and  those  others ! 
How7  shall  I  speak  of  them  ?  Were  I  wise  I  should 
deal  gently  with  them,  for  the  press  can  hit  hard  in 
the  aggregate,  and  Y.'s  press  squeals  badly  when  it 
is  pinched.  Taking  the  press  generally,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  continually  gives  far  too  much 
prominence  to  crime  and  criminals,  to  immorality, 
and  those  who  are  guilty  of  it;  and  in  every  way, 
instead  of  dealing  with  it  so  a.s  to  make  the  guilt  and 
sin  apparent,  it  generally  handles  the  filth  so  that  it 
trickles  through  the  fingers  that  love  to  dally  with 
it,  covered  with  a  thin  veneer  of  alleged  humour, 
cynicism,  or  worldly  knowledge,  which  makes  the 
horrible  stuff  more  palatable  to,  and  readily  assimi 
lated  by,  the  young  and  the  morbid-minded. 

I  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  quite  undue 
consideration  and  prominence  given  to  criminals  of 
the  deepest  dye.  They  were  forced  into  the  position 
of  heroes  amongst  their  own  associates.  Take  the 
case  of  Knapp,  the  strangler.  This  animal,  accord 
ing  to  his  own  confession,  murdered  five  women,  two 
of  whom  were  his  wives,  between  1894  an<3  1903,  and 
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also    murdered,     under    circumstances     of    extreme 
brutality  and  outrage,  a  three-year-old  child. 

I  have  purposely  changed  the  names  of  the  papers 
and  individuals  where  advisable  in  these  notes.  I 
shall  take  a  few  instances  from  the  Michigan  Courier 
(let  us  call  it).  This  delightful  journal  devotes  the 
whole  of  one  page  to  thi.s  cold-blooded  ruffian,  under 
the  heading  in  big  black  letters — 

STRANGLER    KNAPP 

Studied  for  the  Michigan  Courier 
BY  REV.  T.  F.  GLASS 

We  next  have,  inter  alia,  also  in  black  letters  and 
in  a  little  square  all  to  itself,  the  following  :  "Morally 
blind,  incapable  of  reform,  neither  glorying  nor 
sorrowing,  the  murderer  only  hopes  for  freedom  that 
he  may  slay  more."  This  is  intended  to  encourage 
those  who  have  no  desire  to  reform,  in  the  idea  that 
they  are  unfortunately  in  the  same  plight,  that  they 
cannot  help  themselves  and  must  just  be  borne  along 
on  the  flood  of  their  evil  passions  until  they  are  ulti 
mately  wrecked  irretrievably. 

The  second  continues:  "The  most  fiendish  of  all 
Knapp's  crimes  was  the  murder  of  a  little  three-year- 
old,  Ida  Gebhard,  on  July  19,  1895.  She  disappeared 
from  her  home  in  Indianapolis  early  in  the  morning 
of  that  day.  It  was  feared  that  she  was  kidnapped, 
and  the  police  started  an  investigation,  and  on  Sunday 
prayers  were  offered  in  all  the  churches.  By  this  time 
several  hundred  people  had  joined  in  the  search. 
Monday  passed  and  nothing  developed,  and  on  Tues 
day  the  body  of  the  baby  was  found  in  a  wood-shed. 
It  was  brutally  mutilated,  and  was  beginning  to  de 
compose.  It  was  apparent  that  the  child  had  been 
criminally  assaulted,  and  then  pounded  to  death  with 
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a  hatchet,  the  weapon  lying  near  covered  with  blood 
and  with  some  of  the  golden  hair  of  the  little  darling 
still  clinging  to  the  blade.  Terrible  excitement  fol 
lowed  the  discovery,  and  if  the  murderer  had  been 
found  he  would  have  been  torn  limb  from  limb  by  the 
infuriated  populace.  One  man  was  arrested,  but  he 
proved  an  alibi,  and  nothing  was  ever  discovered. 
The  hands,  those  terrible  hands,  that  had  choked  the 
breath  out  of  five  women,  are  not  in  any  sense  mon 
strous.  They  are  strong  and  calloused,  and  the  grip 
in  shaking  hands  is  firm  and  agreeable,  although  my 
imagination  has  been  playing  me  strange  freaks  with 
that  sensation  left  me  by  the  right  one  when  I  gave 
him  my  own  in  parting.  I  almost  fear  that  I  shall 
dream  of  it  at  night."  Think  of  it !  A  minister  of 
God  shaking  the  hand  which  held  the  three-year-old 
child,  while  the  brute  murdered  it,  and  then  writing 
of  those  feelings  and  discussing  those  hands  for 
profit;  and  a  paper  publishing  the  fearful  stuff.  Had 
he  extended  the  hand  of  fellowship  to  him  for  reli 
gious  purposes  one  might — I  say  "  might  " — have 
understood  it ;  but  for  this  purpose — bah  !  It  makes 
one  sick.  But  to  resume:  "At  parting,  I  gave  the 
man  my  hand.  His  grip  was  as  firm  and  kindly  as 
that  of  a  good-hearted  mechanic.  The  palm  was 
calloused  by  hard  work  at  his  various  trades,  which 
he  described  as  cook,  waiter,  painter,  carpenter, 
farmer — any  odd  thing.  After  leaving  him  I  found 
myself  almost  too  weak  to  stand,  and  was  compelled 
to  take  a  walk  in  the  fresh  air  to  recover  my  strength 
and  spirits.  I  tried  to  pull  myself  together  and  to 
realize  that  I  had  touched  the  hand  that  had  strangled 
five  wromen,  and  that  I  had  been  talking  face  to  face 
with  a  human  monster  like  Nero.  It  was  impossible. 
There  is  always  a  sense  of  disappointment,  of  sur 
prise,  of  incredulity,  when  one  has  seen  a  very  great 
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or  very  wicked  man,  they  are  so  much  like  every  one 
else.  I  tried  to  collect  my  thoughts,  and  see  whether 
I  believed  this  man  sane  or  not."  And  so  on,  and  so 
on.  All  this  farrago  of  disgusting,  sensational  non 
sense  is  printed,  with  a  photograph  of  the  murderer 
as  a  centrepiece. 

Some  of  you  will  perhaps  say  that  I  am  captious 
and  too  severe  in  my  criticisms,  but  I  will  give  you  an 
instance  of  the  baneful  result  of  the  notoriety  given 
to  criminals.  You  will  all  have  noticed  at  some  time 
or  other  a  number  of  suicides  following  on  one  of  a 
particular  nature  which  has  attracted  much  attention. 
The  American  press  is  daily  doing  its  best  to  keep 
suicide,  murder,  debauchery,  adultery,  lynching,  and 
unhealthy  craving  for  notoriety  before  its  readers, 
young  and  old,  male  and  female.  As  showing  how 
this  parading  of  crime  affects  the  minds  of  a  popu 
lace,  I  may  give  the  disappearance  of  Miss  Hickman, 
a  lady  doctor  attached  to  one  of  the  London  hospitals. 
This  unfortunate  lady  was  missed  one  day  under  most 
mysterious  circumstances,  and  the  London  news 
papers  were  full  of  it.  I  quote  the  following  from  one 
of  them.  "The  disappearance  of  Miss  Hickman  has 
been  followed,  as  was  anticipated,  by  the  wilful  dis 
appearance  of  quite  a  little  army  of  hysterical,  morbid- 
minded  girls  of  all  ages  from  fifteen  to  thirty,  and  the 
police  court  magistrates  all  over  London  have  been 
worried  by  distracted  mothers  desirous  of  police  assist 
ance  in  recovering  their  missing  daughters.  In  many 
cases  a  slight  domestic  disturbance  seems  to  have  been 
sufficient  to  cause  a  disappearance,  and  doubtless 
most  of  the  girls  will  duly  reappear  when  their  fits 
of  sulks  are  over."  This,  bear  in  mind,  was  in  sober 
old  London,  where  the  sensational  journalism  is 
practically  unknown,  and  where  the  entire  population 
is  not  permeated  with  a  morbid  desire  to  become  sud- 
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denly  notorious.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  what 
an  effect  the  morbidly-sensational  press  has  on  a 
people  of  high-strung  nervous  temperament,  with  not 
only  an  itch  for  notoriety,  but  actually  a  national 
eczema. 

Let  us  take  another  instance,  headed,  of  course, 
with  enormous  black  letters. 

"Killed  herself  for  Easter  Hat.  Young  bride 
quarrelled  with  husband  about  it,  then  leaped  from 
lofty  bridge.  Port  Jervis,  N.Y.,  April  12.  So  trivial 
was  the  cause  of  their  quarrel — an  Easter  hat — that 
Charles  Canon  paid  no  heed  to  his  young  bride  when 
she  called  to  him  this  morning :  *  Good-bye,  you'll 
never  see  me  alive  again,'  and  rushed  out  of  the 
house.  An  hour  later  her  body  was  recovered  from 
the  Neversink  River,  a  short  distance  from  her  home. 
Mrs.  Canon  was  only  seventeen,  and  recently  married. 
Canon  is  nineteen.  He  did  not  consider  how  proudly 
his  bride  looked  forward  to  her  first  Easter  hat. 
When  it  came  up  for  discussion  after  breakfast  he 
spoke  lightly  of  it.  Mrs.  Canon  was  unusually  sensi 
tive,  and  his  apparent  brusqueness  wounded  her.  She 
longed  for  words  of  praise  and  they  were  denied  her. 
Canon  did  not  observe  that  tears  filled  the  eyes  of  his 
bride."  [If  he  did  not,  I  wonder  how  the  pressman 
found  it  out.]  "His  back  was  turned  towards  her 
when  she  moved  toward  the  door  saying  she  would 
never  return.  It  was  the  silence  which  finally  aroused 
him.  He  saw  his  wife  was  absent,  and  stepped  out 
on  the  porch.  Already  he  had  dismissed  from  his 
mind  the  Easter  bonnet.  The  Erie  Railroad  Bridge 
spans  the  Neversink  River  within  view  of  the  house. 
Canon  saw  the  frail  figure  of  his  wife  as  she  ran  out 
on  the  structure.  He  saw  her  pause,  look  toward 
her  home,  and  apparently  catching  sight  of  her  hus 
band,  wave  a  farewell  with  her  handkerchief.  The 
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bit  of  white  fluttered  in  her  hand  as  she  jumped  forty 
feet  to  the  water  and  disappeared  from  sight.  Her 
body  was  recovered  some  distance  down  stream." 

After  this  had  appeared  in  about  a  dozen  papers 
with  photographs  of  the  husband  and  wife,  the  bridge 
the  girl  jumped  from,  the  hat  the  girl  wanted,  or 
rather  that  which  the  enterprising  pressmen  imagined 
she  wanted,  the  girl  as  she  appeared  floating  on  the 
water  of  the  Neversink  River,  and  accompanied  by 
columns  of  letterpress  with  the  inevitable  alluring 
black  headlines,  every  enterprising  child  -  wife 
"reckoned"  it  was  "up  to  her"  to  jump  off  a  "lofty 
bridge"  if  she  did  not  get  the  precise  kind  of  "Easter 
hat"  she  wanted;  and  so  it  goes  merrily  on. 

Some  of  the  interviews  published  by  papers  which 
would  be  much  offended  if  they  were  called  anything 
but  "leading  journals,"  are  simply  beneath  contempt. 
Once  while  I  was  in  America,  two  prize-fighters, 
Terry  McGovern  and  Young  Corbett,  had  a  fight. 
Great  interest  was  taken  in  this  "go"  throughout  the 
States.  The  price  of  stocks,  the  numerous  trust 
swindles  and  corner  schemes  were  quite  forgotten  for 
a  day  or  two,  except  by  those  intimately  interested  in 
them,  and  the  papers  were  simply  flooded  with  litera 
ture,  describing  in  poetic  language  how  Terry 
"jabbed"  and  "hooked"  and  "swung"  right  or  left 
as  the  case  may  be,  or  was,  and  how  Young  Corbett 
drew  the  "claret"  or  "got  home"  on  Terry's  left 
optic,  and  had  him  "groggy"  in  the  seventh  round, 
or  some  other  one,  until  finally  he  "knocked  him  out," 
and  how  Terry  said  he  never  was  "knocked  out"  at 
all,  and  was  simply  on.  his  knees  waiting  for  the 
referee  to  say  "Nine,"  and  praying  for  more  wind, 
and  that  everybody  connected  with  the  "show,"  ex 
cept  himself  and  his  "pals,"  was  "cronk."  Well, 
after  this  had  been  "done  to  death"  and  the  "dead 
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horse  thrashed  "  until  the  pelt  wilted  off,  the  enter 
prising  pressman  "started  in"  to  interview  every  one 
connected  with  the  show.  The  papers  were  again 
flooded  with  interesting  and  graphic  narratives  by 
the  important  functionaries  who  did  the  refereeing, 
held  the  bottles,  waved  the  towels  (and  I  would  not 
swear  that  the  makers  of  the  bottles  and  towels  were 
not  asked  for  their  opinions  as  to  what  effect  the 
particular  brand  of  bottle,  or  what  was  in  it,  and  the 
precise  make  of  towel,  had  on  the  fight). 

However,  of  this  I  am  certain — when  the  bottle- 
holders  and  towel-wavers,  and  any  one  who  happened 
to  have  spoken  to  them  for  about  a  fortnight  before 
the  fight,  were  squeezed  dry,  one  paper  came  out  with 
a  full-page  interview  with  the  mother  of  one  of  the 
prize-fighters.  Sandwiched  in  between  eight  or  ten 
columns  of  silly  verbiage,  such  as  the  small  extract  I 
give  below,  were  three  pictures  which  should  have 
been  sufficient  to  found  an  action  for  libel  by  any 
woman  in  the  United  States  against  any  paper  which 
would  print  and  publish  them.  The  old  lady  is 
shown  bare-armed,  and  bare  otherwise  as  appears 
hereafter,  in.  one  case  armed  with  a  big  rolling-pin, 
in  another  caressing  a  chicken.  Speaking  of  the 
financial  result  of  the  "mill,"  the  fond  parent  is  made 
to  say  :  "There  will  be  a  bite  and  a  sup  for  him  while 
I  am  alive,  and  when  I  die  he  will  have  this  roof  to 
cover  him,  so  he  will."  The  thought  of  death  seemed 
to  affect  Mrs.  Kinney  poignantly.  Tears  came  into 
her  eyes,  and,  as  she  lifted  a  corner  of  her  wrapper 
to  wipe  them  away,  she  revealed  a  pair  of  stockingless 
ankles,  which  she  had  evidently  thrust  hastily  into  her 
slippers  upon  rising  that  she  might  harvest  the  eggs 
laid  over-night.  [You  will  notice  that  the  up-to-date 
American  hen  doesn't  wait  until  the  morning.]  "It's 
a  sad  time  for  us  all,"  she  continued  mournfully,  "for 
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I  am  not  the  only  mother  in  South  Brooklyn  that  is 
sorrowing  because  my  son  lost  the  fight.  It's  too 
bad — South  Brooklyn  lost  heavily  on  him.  There 
was  a  lot  of  money  lost  in  this  neighbourhood  on  that 
occasion,  I  can  tell  you,  and  there  is  many  a  poor 
mother  and  wife  that  will  have  to  wear  her  last  year's 
hat  made  over  on  account  of  it,  instead  of  the  fine 
bonnet  that  she  would  have  had  if  my  son  had  won." 
And  so  on,  and  so  on,  through  columns  of  silly  slush, 
which,  if  anything,  go  to  .show  that  many  of  the 
mothers  of  South  Brooklyn  are  not  above  having 
their  "bit"  on  their  fancy  "pug."  All  this  no  doubt 
is  extremely  edifying,  especially  the  bit  which  tells 
us  about  the  old  lady's  bare  ankles.  I  did  think  that 
at  her  age  those  might  have  been  spared  such  undue 
publicity.  Had  she  been  younger,  I  have  no  doubt 
the  young  man  would  have  craved  the  favour  of  kiss 
ing  them,  and  had  himself  ".snapped  in  the  act"  for 
his  lovely  journal.  To  me  it  all  seemed  very  silly, 
very  vulgar,  very  profitless,  and  I  marvelled  how  a 
people  who  "guess  "  they  have  so  much  to  do  as  Y. 
does  can  spare  time  to  digest  such  twaddle.  It  is 
no  wonder  they  are  dyspeptic;  but  there,  I  suppose 
it  is  because  I  am  accustomed  to  the  "stodgy"  press 
of  England.  If  this  is  literature,  if  this  is  bright, 
piquant  journalism,  give  me  "stodge"  every  time. 

I  must  admit  that  in  many  ways  Y.  displays  his 
newspaper  matter  much  better  than  do  many  of  the 
English  papers,  but  his  gross  exaggeration,  his  verbi 
age,  his  straining  for  sensation,  and  the  unmerciful 
flagellation  of  the  dead  horse,  quite  counteract  the 
pleasure  derived  from  a  perusal  of  his  startling  head 
lines. 

I  went  through  a  large  newspaper  office  in  New 
York.  In  the  reporters'  room  there  were  great  cards 
hung  up  all  round  the  walls,  and  inscribed  in  huge 
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black  letters,  "Accuracy,  Terseness,  Accuracy."  I 
translated  it  thus:  "Inaccuracy,  Verbiage,  Down 
right  Lies."  This,  if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly, 
was  in  the  office  of  the  newspaper  which  devoted  a 
full  page  to  the  interview  with  the  prize-fighter's 
maternal  relative.  Terseness  !  Ye  gods  ! 

The  utmost  trivialities,  which  in  any  other  country 
would  pass  unnoticed,  are  by  the  American  press 
seized  upon  and  belaboured  in  the  endeavour  to  make 
interesting  matter  out  of  that,  which,  however  it  was 
dressed  up,  could  never  be  anything  but  "piffle." 
Take  this  for  instance.  "Raccoon  goes  to  prison  for 
life  (Special  to  the  World).  Auburn,  April  27.  A 
guard  patrolling  the  wall  of  Auburn  State  Prison 
captured  a  raccoon  that  he  found  sitting  there,  and 
put  it  in  a  cage.  It  is  the  property  of  Charles  Frye, 
who  lives  close  by,  but  he  cannot  keep  the  raccoon 
at  home.  He  asked  to  have  it  kept  at  the  prison,  and 
the  animal  has  been  turned  over  to  James  Flaherty,  a 
life  man,  who  has  a  collection  of  pets,  and  who  is 
known  throughout  the  institution  as  *  O'Houlihan, 
the  Ice  Man.'  "  Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
World  is  a  lucky  paper  to  have  a  "special"  of  this 
kind  all  to  itself.  It  is,  I  suppose,  most  interesting 
to  its  numerous  readers  to  know  that  Charley  Frye 
cannot  keep  his  raccoon,  although,  to  an  unsophis 
ticated  wanderer,  it  does  seem  strange  that  a  free  man 
cannot  keep  one  little  animal,  while  a  "life"  prisoner 
runs  a  small  zoological  garden,  but  in  America  any 
thing  is  possible  if  you  have  enough  "brass,"  finan 
cial  or  otherwise,  and  if  the  first  is  lacking,  the  second 
is  generally  there. 

These  few  instances  serve,  in  a  mild  way,  to  show 
some  of  the  tendencies  of  the  up-to-date  American 
press.  I  have  not  given  in  detail  any  of  the  sensa 
tional  reports  of  divorce  and  criminal  cases  with 
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which  the  papers  teem.  I  am  afraid  they  would  be 
"barred"  outside  of  America. 

The  whole  "mind"  of  the  press  seems  dirty. 
While  I  was  in  New  York  a  lady,  quite  an  old  one, 
too,  died  suddenly  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
apartment  houses,  in  the  presence  of  a  gentleman 
friend.  The  press  was  not  furnished  with  as  much 
information  as  it  desired  on  the  subject,  so  it  im 
mediately  got  to  work  and  wove  "romances"  of  an 
objectionable  character  about  the  dead  lady  and  the 
gentleman,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a  married  man.  It 
wanted  to  know  what  he  was  doing  there,  and  ladled 
out  nasty  insinuations  and  surmises,  quite  regardless 
of  the  feelings  of  the  dead  woman's  relatives,  or  the 
live  man's  wife,  leaving  out  of  the  question  respect 
for  the  dead.  It  was  not  until  the  next  day  that  it  tran 
spired  that  the  gentleman  and  his  wife  had  spent  the 
evening  with  the  unfortunate  deceased  and  were  both 
in  the  house  at  the  time  of  her  death.  Then  one  of 
the  dirty-minded  journals  gracefully  said  that  if  full 
information  had  been  given  at  first  all  unnecessary 
scandal  would  have  been  avoided,  and  having  made 
this  delicate  reparation,  got  its  nose  down  again  to 
scent  out  some  more  real  or  imaginary  filth,  and  to 
do  them  justice  they  have  a  keen  scent  for  the  real 
article  and  plenty  of  it  to  work  upon. 

Another  most  objectionable  feature  of  American 
journalism  is  the  utter  disregard  of  the  privacy  of  a 
man's  home  or  his  business.  I  really  believe  that  if 
an  American  journalist  could  secrete  himself  under  the 
bed  of  a  prominent  statesman  or. " millionaire  "  and 
give  the  world — that  means  America,  of  course,  in 
this  instance — the  benefit  of  the  conversation  he  over 
heard,  he  would  be  accounted  a  sharp  fellow. 

Divorce  cases  are  looked  upon  as  choice  morsels. 
They  are  always  served  hot,  very  hot,  and  with  as 
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much  spice  as  it  is  possible  to  put  into  them — Indian 
curry  is  a  fool  to  it.  No  degrading  detail,  no  story 
of  heartless  faithlessness  or  revolting  immorality  is 
too  " tough"  for  the  leathery  mental-digestive  organs 
of  the  sensation-craving  dyspeptic  who  is  now  in  the 
condition  of  the  arsenic-eater.  He  has  become  so 
accustomed  to  his  poison  that  he  must  have  it,  and 
must  have  it  in  ever-increasing  and  stronger  doses; 
and  of  course  his  children  get  a  little,  and  sometimes 
a  lot,  of  the  poison,  and  you  may  see  the  working 
thereof  in  the  tales  of  woe  unfolded  by  the  children 
who  complain  of  their  baby-partners'  infidelity,  and 
ask  the  obliging  judge  to  help  them  out  of  their 
trouble,  which  he  does,  and  in  the  great  increase  of 
juvenile  criminals  in  America. 

The  amazing  manner  in  which  even  the  leading 
papers  exaggerate  an  unimportant  incident  must  be 
seen  to  be  credited,  but  I  cannot  close  this  chapter 
without  giving  you  an  instance  of  what  I  mean.  The 
following  quotation  is  taken  from  a  well-known  New 
York  paper. 

The  article  is  headed,  "Mad  Dog  in  Reign  of 
Terror.  Bites  ten  little  children.  White  bull-terrier 
showing  signs  of  the  rabies  attacks  every  child  it 
encounters  near  Public  School  in  Twenty-eighth 
Street."  Why  "the  rabies"  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do 
know  that  it  was  all  in  fine,  bold,  black  headlines, 
and  followed  by  a  wealth  of  detail  as  to  everything 
imaginable,  I  believe,  except  the  dog's  pedigree,  but 
what  completely  "broke  me  up"  was  the  illustra 
tions.  There  is  the  cur.  There  are  six  reproductions 
of  photographs  of  the  injured  children.  There  is  a 
photograph  of  the  public  school  which  the  children 
attended.  There  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  streets 
which  the  dog  traversed  while  on  his  run,  with  a 
dotted  zig-zag  line  showing  his  course.  At  intervals 
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is  shown  a  miniature  dog  attacking  a  miniature  child, 
alongside  which  latter  is  inscribed  its  name  and  age, 
and  finally  there  is  a  miniature  of  the  policeman  after 
shooting  the  dog,  which  latter  lies  sleeping  the  sleep 
of  the  suddenly-famous  great  in  the  gutter.  Alto 
gether  I  counted  eight  dogs — including  the  corpse  in 
the  channel — in  that  picture,  and  there  was  only  one 
in  reality,  but  what  does  that  matter?  Finally,  we 
have  the  picture  of  the  back  of  a  woman — who  might 
be  anybody — dragging  a  four-wheel  toy  cart  with  a 
white  lump  in  it,  which  looks  like  a  calf.  This  is 
labelled  "Mrs.  Kelly  taking  body  of  dog  to  Pasteur 
Institute."  Which  will  you  have,  this  or  "stodge"? 
Much  we  may  no  doubt  learn  from  American  jour 
nalists,  but  may  our  journalism  never  sink  to  the  level 
of  the  pitiful,  puerile,  prurient  piffle  which  is  served 
up  by  the  great  majority  of  the  American  papers. 
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THERE  are,  I  am  informed,  more  than  eighty 
million  people,  mostly  foreigners,  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Y.  is  always  on  the  look-out  for 
more  population,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  wastes 
no  time  in  maudlin  sentimentality  about  a  few  hun 
dred,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  a  few  thousand,  lives 
which  may  be  lost  needlessly  and  lawlessly.  One  of 
the  greatest  blots  on  the  American  nation  is  the 
number  of  lynchings  which  annually  take  place.  So 
common  have  these  become  of  late  years  that  only 
those  possessing  special  features  of  interest  are  pub 
lished.  What  constitutes  "special  features  of  inter 
est"  I  do  not  know.  Ordinary  burnings  with  kerosene 
or  tar  are  "played  out,"  quite  too  common.  I  sup 
pose  if  the  victims'  eyes  were  gouged,  and  the  sockets 
filled  with  oil,  and  wicks  inserted  and  lit,  this  flight 
of  genius  would  make  the  event  worthy  of  chronicling. 
When  in  England  lately  I  saw  the  statement  herein 
after  mentioned  made  by  the  Times  correspondent, 
bearing  out  what  I  state,  and  mentioning  that  a  five- 
day  conference  was  to  be  held  at  Chatauqua  to  con 
sider  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  utterly  reckless 
taking  of  human  life,  which  has  of  late  years  been 
such  a  shocking  feature  of  American  lawlessness. 
Why  a  five-day  conference  I  do  not  know.  Two 
days  might  suffice,  but  probably  at  the  end  of  fifty 
they  would  be  no  nearer  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
2  17 
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Y.  is  very  handy  at  lynching  his  blood  brethren, 
but  what  he  specially  delights  in  is  "black  stuff." 
He  thinks  this  is  spreading  too  much — there  are  about 
fourteen  million  blacks  in  the  States — and  no  excuse 
is  too  trivial  to  enable  him  to  get  rid  of  a  negro.  Let 
us  take  an  instance. 

"Lynched  for  disputing  a  Doctor's  bill.  Guerdon, 
Ark.,  April  23.  Alexander  Thompson,  coloured,  dis 
puted  a  bill  presented  to  him  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Jackmann. 
There  was  trouble.  He  was  arrested,  and  later  he 
was  lynched."  Sweetly  short  and  simple,  isn't  it? 
Evidently  no  "special  features  of  interest,"  beyond 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  heinous  offence  of  disputing 
his  doctor's  bill  which  led  to  this  unhappy  "Alex 
ander  Thompson,  coloured,"  passing  out  by  murder 
at  the  hands  of  Y.  Of  course  there  is  the  bare  pos 
sibility  that  the  man,  although  a  "nigger,"  did  not 
owe  the  money,  but  what  does  that  matter  ?  He  was 
"Alexander  Thompson,  coloured,"  and  the  others 
were  Y.,  "coloured"  too,  blacker  far  than  the  nigger 
they  murdered,  and  "coloured"  yet  again  with  the 
red  blood  of  their  black  brother,  which  will  some  day 
testify  against  them. 

The  following  speaks  for  itself — 

"LYNCH    LAW    IN   AMERICA 

"An  intolerable  situation.  Only  the  remarkable 
cases  mentioned.  London,  Wednesday.  Mr.  G.  W. 
Smalley,  the  Times  New  York  correspondent,  re 
ports  that  lynchings  are  now  so  common  in  the  United 
States  that  the  newspapers  only  record  them  when 
the  features  of  the  case  are  unusual,  as  occurred  in 
the  Danville,  Illinois,  lynchings  reported  yesterday. 
Influential  pressure  is,  Mr.  Smalley  adds,  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
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ments  to  end  what  is  now  an  intolerable  situation. 
It  was  reported  yesterday  that  a  negro  of  Danville, 
Illinois  (U.S.A.),  having  shot  a  white  man  dead, 
was  arrested  by  the  sheriff  and  lodged  in  gaol.  A 
mob  broke  into  the  gaol,  seized  the  negro  and 
trampled  him  to  death,  and  then  burnt  his  mutilated 
body.  The  mob  next  tried  to  lynch  a  second  negro 
prisoner,  whereupon  the  police  fired,  wounding 
several  of  the  rioters  fatally." 

Here  again  is  a  fair  sample  of  how  Y.  regards  the 
murder  of  a  fellow-man.  "Seeking  trouble  is  suicide. 
(Special  to  the  World.)  Mt.  Vernon,  Ky.,  April  23. 
In  the  examining  trial  of  Charles  Durham,  who  killed 
John  Lawson  last  Sunday,  County  Judge  Lewis  to 
day  rendered  the  following  decision  :  '  The  prisoner 
is  dismissed.  Lawson  committed  suicide  in  going 
with  his  gun  to  Durham's  home  on  the  hunt  for 
trouble.'  Lawson  had  sent  word  to  Durham  that  he 
was  coming  for  blood,  and  to  look  out  for  him. 
Durham  looked." 

This  is  another  "special  to  the  World"  and  cer- 
taintly  is  an  object  lesson  to  the  world,  as  to  the 
peculiar  views  held  on  this  subject  even  by  Y.'s 
judges.  Now  in  this  case  I  must  admit  that  my 
sympathy  is  with  Mr.  Durham.  He  certainly  did  not 
want  Mr.  Lawson  to  "get  the  drop"  on  him;  also  I 
rather  admire  Mr.  Lawson  for  sending  warning.  It 
was  a  manly  action,  and  savoured  of  chivalry,  for  Y. 
generally  prefers  to  shoot  before  the  other  man  gets 
ready. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing  when  you  consider  how 
prevalent  shooting  is  in  America  that  one  never  hears 
of  a  fair  and  square  duel.  It  is  generally  pure 
murder,  or  attempted  murder.  We  should  consider 
the  man  who  struck  another  without  warning  a 
coward.  A  man  may  have  a  chance  to  recover  from 
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a  blow  delivered  before  he  is  ready,  and  then  turn 
the  tables  on  his  adversary,  but  with  a  bullet  through 
your  lungs,  head  or  heart,  this  is  generally  incon 
venient.  In  this  respect  Y.  is  a  deadly  assassin, 
worse  than  a  rattlesnake,  which  at  least  gives  some 
warning  of  its  intention. 

In  one  of  the  wilder  towns  of  the  States  a  drummer, 
alias  commercial  traveller,  was  ill-advised  enough  to 
appear  in  a  silk  hat.  This  so  wrought  upon  the  feel 
ings  of  some  of  the  cowboys  that  they  took  it  for  a 
target,  but  made  such  bad  practice  that  they  per 
forated  the  poor  drummer's  cranium,  and  he  ceased 
from  troubling  about  earthly  orders.  This  was  re 
garded  and  dilated  upon  by  the  press  as  a  joke.  The 
deadly  cowardice  of  the  silly  brutes  who  perpetrated 
the  murder  was  not  dealt  with  at  all. 

Some  years  since  (the  story  is  quite  a  chestnut  in 
the  States)  a  band  of  scoundrels  brought  home  a 
corpse  to  its  widow  with  apologies  and  the  statement 
that,  "The  joke  is  on  us.  We  made  a  mistake,  and 
Smith  got  away."  Smith  was  the  man  they  wanted 
to  lynch ;  and  probably  even  he,  in  a  civilized  country, 
would  have  been  tried  by  a  jury  of  men  instead  of, 
as  would  have  happened  had  he  been  caught,  being 
murdered  by  a  band  of  cowards,  of  whom,  probably, 
not  one  would  have  stood  before  him  at  twenty  paces 
and  exchanged  shots  with  him.  Oh,  Y.  is  awfully 
brave  when  it  is  twenty  to  one,  especially  if  the 
twenty  have  revolvers,  kerosene  and  matches,  and  the 
one  happens  to  have  been  dragged  from  a  cell  in  his 
nightshirt ! 

Here  is  another  sweet  thing.  "Indiana.  White 
Caps  beat  girls  and  a  negro.  Bloomington,  Ind., 
April  27.  Forty-eight  well-known  citizens  on  Sunday 
seized  eighteen-year-old  Rebecca  James  and  her  six 
teen-year-old  sister,  Ida,  and  beat  them  unmercifully 
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with  barbed  wire  whips.  Then  they  beat  Joe  Shively, 
a  negro,  who  was  friendly  with  them." 

Think  of  it !  What  lovely  amusement  for  forty- 
eight  well-known  citizens  !  How  would  you  like  to 
be  caressed  by  the  rabble  of  the  sweet  city  of  Bloom- 
ington  ?  Just  what  sin  Rebecca  and  Ida  were  guilty 
of  is  not  explicitly  stated,  but  on  the  face  of  the  state 
ment,  nay,  even  allowing  the  imagination  a  wide 
range,  there  is  no  crime  apparent  for  which  a  decent 
judge  wrould  order  a  flogging.  Think  of  forty-eight 
men  assaulting  two  girls  with  barbed  wire  as  scourges. 
Pah  !  It  makes  one  sick. 

"Innocent  man  lynched.  Negro  killed  at  Shreve- 
port,  La.  Guiltless  of  crime  alleged.  Shreveport,  La., 
April  15.  It  has  been  established  beyond  any  cause 
of  debate  that  the  negro  who  was  killed  Saturday  and 
whose  body  was  burned  Sunday  morning  for  the 
murder  of  Miss  Alice  Matthews  was  innocent  of  the 
crime."  Some  people — out  of  America — might  be 
shocked  at  this;  but  what  does  it  matter?  He  was 
"coloured." 

Let  us  take  another  instance  before  I  proceed  to 
discuss  the  cause  of  this  outrageous  condition  of 
affairs.  "  American  Feud  Revived.  A  Story  of 
'  Licensed  Murder  and  Assassination.'  What  is 
known  as  the  Hargis-Cockrell  feud  has  reached  such 
a  pass  in  Breathitt  County,  Kentucky,  that  the  civil 
authorities  are  no  longer  able  to  cope  with  the  situa 
tion,  and  a  detachment  of  Militia  has  been  placed  in 
Jackson  City  to  preserve  peace.  It  is  difficult  to  con 
ceive  that  for  a  year  and  a  half  in  a  civilized  State 
such  a  condition  of  affairs  prevails  that  no  man  will 
accept  the  position  of  coroner.  Yet,  Breathitt  County, 
nestled  in  the  green-clad  hills  of  Kentucky,  has  no 
such  official,  and,  for  that  matter,  no  resident  who 
aspires  to  the  office.  It  exists  under  the  law,  but  the 
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coroner's  office  in  Jackson  is  without  an  occupant. 
It  has  been  announced,  with  some  authority,  that  the 
Hargis-Cockrell  feud  dates  back  only  eighteen 
months,  but  its  inception  occurred  as  early  as  the 
closing  days  of  the  war,  and  little  more  than  a  year 
ago  it  awakened  to  new  life,  and  began  at  once  to 
develop  into  one  of  the  fiercest  feuds  that  has  ever 
raged  in  Kentucky  mountains.  By  those  observers 
who  are  entirely  conversant  with  the  situation,  it  is 
believed  that  the  Hargis-Cockrell  feud  will  develop 
into  a  warfare  that  will  extend  throughout  the  moun 
tain  counties.  Out  of  forty  men  killed  in  Breathitt 
County  during  the  last  two  years,  only  one  was  shot 
in  a  fight  that  even  approximated  the  elevation  of  a 
common  saloon  brawl.  The  Hargis-Cockrell  feud, 
in  sum  and  substance,  is  licensed  murder  and  assas 
sination.  A  bit  of  cold  humour,  like  the  glint  of 
grey  steel,  plays  into  the  accounts  of  the  various 
killings,  when  one  narrator  paused  long  enough  in 
his  bloody  account  to  declare  that  it  is  a  common 
expression  in  Breathitt  County  to  say  :  '  Here  is  five 
dollars;  go  kill  my  man  and  bring  back  the  change.' ' 

This  does  not  apply  to  Breathitt  County  only — by 
a  long  way. 

You  will  notice  that  "out  of  forty  men  killed  in 
two  years  in  Breathitt  County,  only  one  was  shot  in 
a  fight  that  even  approximated  the  elevation  of  a 
common  saloon  brawl."  That  is  what  jars  on  me 
the  whole  time.  It  is  assassination,  cold-blooded 
murder,  where  the  murdered  man  is  stalked  like  a 
beast  of  prey,  and  shot  as  ruthlessly,  by  the  dastard 
who  in  his  turn  goes  down  to  a  similar  contemptible 
hound,  a  man  who  in  all  probability,  if  he  were  stood 
up  against  an  honest  Englishman  with  Nature's 
weapons  only,  would  soon  be  reduced  to  a  condition 
of  terror  and  pulp;  and  Y.  tolerates  this,  mind  you. 
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All  of  him  doesn't  do  it,  but  he  allows  it  and  writes 
it  up  in  large  headlines,  and  keeps  it  well  before  the 
little  boys  so  that  they  may  go  and  do  likewise ;  and 
they  do,  as  I  shall  presently  show. 

During  my  stay  in  the  States  a  boy  at  a  Chicago 
school  was  punished  by  his  master.  The  little  rattle 
snake — I  beg  the  rattlesnake's  pardon — drew  a 
revolver  and  shot  the  master.  Fortunately  the  bullet 
struck  a  rib  on  the  man's  left  side,  and  a  fatal  result 
was  thus  prevented.  The  boy  was  the  son  of  a 
banker.  I  never  heard  of  him  being  punished,  nor 
did  I  see  a  single  word  about  the  miserable  little  cur's 
fearful  cowardice ;  but  I  did  see  columns  of  slush  under 
funereal  headlines,  which  could  only  have  the  effect 
of  encouraging  other  young  American  dastards  to  go 
and  do  likewise. 

Unless  one  were  to  live  in  the  States  for  a  long 
time  it  would  be  hard  to  realize  the  vast  amount  of 
lawlessness  which  prevails.  This  does  not  only  apply 
to  crimes  of  violence  and  offences  against  the  person, 
but  it  permeates  the  whole  social  system,  and  so  long 
as  one  has  plenty  of  money  it  is  possible  to  do  practi 
cally  anything,  as  almost  any  official,  from  a  police 
man  to  a  senator,  can  be  "squared."  I  have  just  re 
read  the  last  sentence.  It  sounds  "tall"  even  in 
writing  of  the  land  of  "tall"  things,  but  I  assure  you 
that,  if  you  may  believe  those  best  able  to  judge, 
namely,  the  press  and  public,  and  Judge  Jerome, 
District  Attorney  of  New  York  County,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it;  but  I  am  anticipating.  Let  me  get 
rid  of  my  murderers  first.  Then  I  can  deal  with  my 
municipal  and  political  villains. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  primary  cause 
of  the  many  cowardly  murders  annually  perpetrated 
in  the  States  is  the  common  practice  of  carrying 
revolvers.  This,  of  course,  without  a  licence,  is 
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illegal,  but  the  law  is  practically  a  dead  letter,  and 
any  one  who  wants  to — down  to  women  and  school 
children — carry  them,  and  use,  I  mean  abuse,  them, 
for  the  revolver  is  rarely  used  in  the  States.  It  is 
simply  shocking  to  see  the  trivial  little  matters  which 
end  in  tragedy,  simply  because  the  means  of  causing 
death  or  injury  is  in  the  pocket  of  nearly  every 
dastard  who  would,  were  he  without  it,  commonly  be 
satisfied  with  "talking  back"  to  his  man.  I  must 
give  an  instance  which  occurred  between  two  school 
boys.  It  is  worth  reproducing  in  full,  as  otherwise  I 
could  excuse  any  one  doubting  the  statements,  so 
shockingly  cowardly  and  uncalled  for  was  the  whole 
affair.  The  names,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  foreign, 
but  we  cannot  say  from  that  fact  that  the  parties  are 
not  Americans. 

"Duel  with  pistols  fought  by  boys.  One  of  the 
youngsters  fatally  wounded  by  his  thirteen-year-old 
adversary.  With  pistols  for  weapons,  and  the  dis 
tance  twenty  paces,  two  boys  in  knickerbockers  fought 
a  duel  last  night  in  Fulton  Street  and  Broadway,  East 
New  York"  (the  main  thoroughfare,  remember). 
"Michael  Telasco,  aged  eleven,  dropped  at  the  crack 
of  his  adversary's  pistol.  He  was  struck  behind  the 
right  ear,  the  bullet  passing  through  the  mouth  and 
right  cheek.  As  he  fell  he  was  still  grasping  his 
pistol  with  finger  on  the  trigger.  The  surgeons  at 
Bushwick  Central  Hospital,  where  he  was  taken,  said 
late  last  night  that  the  wound  will  be  fatal.  Joseph 
Gosang,  aged  thirteen,  was  arrested  by  the  police  of 
the  Ralph  Avenue  Station  and  locked  up,  charged 
with  attempted  murder.  The  police  say  he  told  them 
he  fought  the  duel  with  Telasco  to  settle  their  differ 
ences.  Gosang  and  Telasco  had  been  playmates  from 
childhood,  and  lived  in  the  same  house  at  No.  2058 
Broadway.  Like  trained  gun-fighters  they  fought. 
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Gosang  had  made  fun  of  Telasco's  pistol,  receiving 
a  taunting  reply.  *  You  say  I  couldn't  own  a 
revolver?'  said  Telasco.  *  Well,  I've  got  a  revolver 
that  beats  yours  all  to  pieces.'  He  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  single-barrel  pistol  and  handled  it  proudly. 
Gosang  exhibited  his  weapon.  *  The  boys  fell  to 
wrangling  over  the  revolvers,  both  of  which  were 
fully  loaded.  '  If  you  think  you  have  the  best 
revolver,  let's  fight  a  duel  and  see,'  Gosang  said. 
'  I'm  ready  for  you  right  now,'  Telasco  answered. 
He  strode  off  manfully,  while  Gosang  held  his  ground, 
pistol  in  hand  and  waiting.  Telasco  had  taken  about 
twenty  paces  when  he  started  to  wheel  about.  Gosang 
was  apparently  waiting  and  watchful.  As  Telasco 
was  turning  Gosang's  arm  rose  quickly  and  steadily, 
and  his  pistol  flashed.  Telasco  was  facing  at  right 
angles  to  Gosang  when  the  latter  fired,  and  the  bullet 
lodged  behind  the  right  ear.  He  had  not  had  time 
to  raise  his  own  pistol.  Several  boys,  who  had  been 
playing  with  the  young  duellists,  were  witnesses  of 
the  shooting.  Gosang's  pistol  was  of  32-calibre.  It 
interfered  with  him  as  he  bent  over  to  '  chuck  ' 
marbles,  and  the  boys  first  saw  it  when  he  handed  it 
to  his  brother  George,  aged  twelve,  to  care  for. 
George  tired  of  the  charge  and  was  about  to  give  it  to 
Louis  Vanderberg,  aged  twelve,  of  No.  50,  Jamaica 
Avenue,  when  Joseph  Gosang  snatched  the  weapon. 
Telasco  saw  the  action,  and  chaffed  Gosang  by  saying 
he  was  overly  careful  of  such  a  '  -  — l  revolver.' 
When  Telasco  was  hit  Gosang  and  the  others  ran 
away.  Dr.  O'Brien,  of  the  Bushwick  Central  Hos 
pital,  found  Telasco  lying  in  the  street.  He  was 
unconscious,  and  it  was  impossible  to  restore  him. 
Capt.  Miles  O'Reilly,  of  the  Ralph  Avenue  Station, 

1  The  blank  before  revolver  is,  in  the  newspaper  article,  filled 
by  the  objectionable  missing  word  hereinafter  referred  to. 
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was  notified  and  sent  detectives  in  search  of  Gosang. 
The  boy  was  found  hiding  in  a  coal-bin  in  the  cellar 
of  his  home." 

Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  this  had 
been  a  dispute  between  two  English  lads  about  the 
respective  merits  of  their  fowling-pieces.  At  the 
worst  it  would  have  developed  into  a  "mill,"  at  the 
end  of  which  neither  of  them  probably  would  have 
been  any  worse  physically,  and  they  would  most 
likely  have  ultimately  been  better  friends,  but  note 
the  difference.  Here  the  instrument  of  destruction 
was  at  hand,  and  carried  away  by  anger,  and,  of 
course,  a  notion  of  figuring  as  a  hero  in  about  two 
columns  of  silly  half-approbation,  one  young  ruffian 
tries  to  murder  the  other.  Mark  the  sentence  :  "Like 
trained  gun-fighters  they  fought."  This  is  the  idiotic, 
lying  nonsense  which  breeds  crime.  Gosang,  accord 
ing  to  the  ideas  of  manly  boys,  let  alone  men,  acted 
like  a  cur  in  shooting  before  his  opponent  faced  him ; 
according  to  American  ideas  he  was  a  little  fool  for 
not  letting  daylight  into  the  back  of  his  adversary's 
head  at  five  yards  while  he  was  doing  the  pacing. 

I  have  given  the  whole  report  of  the  above  instance 
because  I  wish  my  readers  specially  to  notice  that 
there  is  no  word  of  reprobation  for  the  boy  who  shot 
another  before  he  was  in  a  position  to  defend  himself, 
nor  is  any  disapproval  expressed  of  the  fact  that  boys 
of  an  age  to  be  playing  marbles  are  found  carrying 
loaded  firearms. 

Listen  to  what  the  little  fellow  had  to  say  about  it 
as  he  lay  dying  in  the  hospital.  "I  was  game  all 
right,  and  started  to  step  off  twenty  paces.  Just  as 
I  reached  the  twentieth  step  and  turned  round  to  face 
him  he  let  fly  at  me.  I  felt  a  sharp  pain  in  the  back 
of  my  head,  and  then  I  fainted,  I  guess.  Joe  didn't 
act  square.  He  should  have  waited  until  I  faced  him, 
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and  then  we  would  have  had  an  even  chance.  Was 
I  going  to  fire  at  him  ?  Sure  you  don't  think  I 
would  stand  for  his  bluff  even  if  I  did  get  hurt? 
What's  the  use  of  carrying  a  gun  if  you  don't  use  it 
when  the  time  comes  ?  " 

Poor,  pitiful  little  Y.  What  silly  bravado. 
"What's  the  use  of  carrying  a  gun  if  you  don't  '  use  ' 
it  when  the  time  comes  ?  "  This  is  what  little  Y.,  and 
big  Y.,  too,  for  the  matter  of  that,  calls  "using"  his 
gun.  If  it  were  not  so  barbarous  and  lamentable  it 
would  be  truly  funny.  I  agree  with  the  boy.  "Joe 
didn't  act  square."  These  two  lads,  we  are  informed, 
had  been  playmates  from  childhood  and  lived  in  the 
same  house.  When  under  circumstances  such  as 
these  we  see  such  conduct,  it  does  not  require  a  great 
stretch  of  imagination  to  conceive  that  where  there 
is  enmity,  but  little  incentive  to  crime  is  required ; 
but  if  mere  children  have  these  ideas  instilled  into 
their  minds  from  infancy,  are  these  tendencies  going 
to  become  fainter  as  they  grow  older  ?  It  is  not  very 
likely.  Admitting  that  the  growth  must  be  the  other 
way,  in  a  few  generations  I  should  think  an  American 
school-master  will  require  to  "turn  out"  clad  in 
armour  like  a  knight  of  old,  or  else  impart  his  wisdom 
to  the  docile  little  Y.'s  from  behind  some  kind  of 
fortification. 

Again  I  must  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  the  account 
of  the  affair  above  mentioned  there  is  not  any  word 
of  deprecation,  either  of  the  circumstances,  the  practice 
of  carrying  revolvers,  or  the  moral  effect  of  such 
occurrences  on  other  children ;  and  Gosang,  although 
he  was  found  hiding  in  a  coal-bin  in  the  cellar,  is 
made  a  hero  of  before  his  school-fellows,  and  soon 
some  other  one  will  seize  a  safe  opportunity  of  venti 
lating  his  school-fellow's  brains.  Most  likely  he  will 
want  to  beat  Gosang's  record — Y.,  even  very  young 
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Y.,  always  wants  to  "beat"  something  or  somebody, 
you  must  know — and  it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  he 
will  next  shoot  a  brace  of  school-mates,  drop  a  "right- 
and-left  barrel "  sort  of  thing,  don't  you  know.  The 
Chicago  boy  has  taken  the  novelty  off  "potting" 
school-masters,  although  he  only  "winged"  his  bird; 
the  lad  of  the  coal-bin  has  broken  into  the  ranks  of  the 
school-boys,  so  that  it  really  seems  now  that  any 
other  enterprising  child  must  "go  for  a  bag"  if  he 
wants  to  acquire  a  reasonable  degree  of  notoriety. 

Before  the  horribly  cowardly  shooting  and  lynching 
is  stopped  the  law,  with  regard  to  carrying  revolvers, 
must  be  made  very  severe — and  enforced,  not,  as  at 
present,  absolutely  disregarded  and  its  violation  winked 
at  by  the  authorities.  If  any  argument  were  wanted 
in  favour  of  my  contention  that  in  many  cases  it  is 
simply  that  the  means  of  doing  injury  is  "right  there," 
as  Y.  says,  which  causes  such  injury  to  be  done,  the 
Singhalese  furnish  us  with  a  very  good  example. 
These  natives  of  Ceylon  carry  knives.  A  very  great 
percentage  of  their  crimes  are  against  the  person, 
with  the  knife  as  the  means  of  offence.  The  Tamils, 
of  whom  there  are  great  numbers  in  Ceylon,  do  not 
carry  knives.  It  is  quite  rare  for  a  Tamil  to  stab  any 
one.  In  the  one  case  the  knife  is  there.  In  cases 
of  anger  out  it  comes,  just  the  same  as  the  revolver, 
and  the  mischief  is  done.  In  the  other  case  the  means 
of  injury  is  not  to  hand,  and  even  the  brief  space 
required  to  look  for  a  frying-pan,  or  the  leg  of  a 
chair,  and  the  consequent,  necessary,  alternative  action 
of  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain  produces  a  calming 
effect,  which  would  make  the  American  nation  stand 
much  higher  among  the  peoples  of  the  world,  had  it 
to  hunt  for  the  aforesaid  articles  of  domestic  furniture. 
The  foregoing  sentence  is  not  intended  to  be  abstruse 
or  scientific,  and  I  think  you  wrill  know7  what  I  mean. 
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Y.  must  call  a  halt  on  the  revolver  and  knife  busi 
ness,  or  he  will  be  in  trouble  before  many  genera 
tions  are  past.  As  I  write,  this  is  before  me.  "New 
York,  November  3.  A  negro  mob  at  Shreveport,  in 
Louisiana,  lynched  a  negro  for  murdering  two 
negroes."  The  sport  is  evidently  fascinating,  and  so 
long  as  the  negroes  "stick  to  black  stuff"  Y.  won't 
care;  but  they  won't.  They  will  "start  right  in  "  on 
Y.  if  he  is  not  careful,  and  there  is  a  "powerful  lot" 
of  them.  Y.  knows  it,  and  doesn't  like  it. 

I  have  heard  it  alleged  that  Y.  is  a  humorous  in 
dividual.  So  he  is — when  he  doesn't  mean  to  be; 
then  he  is  very  funny.  Some  time  ago  some  nasty 
Russians  ill-treated  some  Jews,  and  Y.  got  awful 
mad.  I  don't  think  they  roasted  them  alive,  or 
trampled  on  them  first  and  converted  them  into  sieves 
afterwards,  or  caressed  them  with  barbed  wire,  or 
anything  like  that.  It  was  mostly  just  simply  a  case 
of  vulgar  killing,  with  a  little  outrage  now  and  then 
thrown  in.  Yes,  Y.  was  very  angry.  Possibly  his 
sense  of  the  artistic  was  outraged.  He  may  have 
thought  their  exit  was  altogether  too  unpicturesque. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  Y.  decided  to  let  the  Czar  know 
he  was  wrong,  and  he  prepared  a  message,  and,  of 
course,  put  it  in  all  the  papers,  and  telegraphed  it  all 
over  the  world,  and  said  he  was  going  to  get  his 
President  to  send  it,  and  when  the  Czar  heard  all 
this — he,  poor  man,  did  not  understand  that  the  real 
message  would  never  come — he  said  he  wouldn't  take 
it  when  it  did  come.  Now  to  any  one  who  knows  Y. 
this  was  awfu'  funny.  If  I  had  been  that  Czar  I 
should  have  waited  for  that  message,  and  if  it  had 
come  my  reply  would  have  been  :  "What  about  your 
'beam,'  Y.?  'Let  up'  on  the  niggers  before  you 
talk  to  me;"  and  Y.,  even  Y.,  would  have  seen  the 
humour,  or  at  least  the  force,  of  the  remark,  and  say- 
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ing:    "So    *  mote  '    it   be,"   would    have   set   out   to 
illuminate  some  more  "black  trash." 

Now  all  this  sounds  bad  enough,  you  must  admit, 
but  I  don't  want  you  to  think  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
walk  down  Broadway.  Generally  it  is,  and  I  would 
insure  you  on  liberal  terms  against  stray  bullets  or 
daggers,  spielers  and  "knock  out  drops";  but  these 
things  exist,  and  even  in  Broadway  they  get  to  gun 
ning  now  and  again.  While  I  was  in  New  York  a 
festive  individual  put  a  bullet  through  Thomas  Cook 
&  Sons'  window.  Fortunately  it  did  not  lodge  in  one 
of  the  inmates,  otherwise  he  would  possibly  have  had 
to  undertake  a  tour  for  which  that  enterprising  firm 
does  not  issue  coupons,  at  any  rate  certainly  not 
return  tickets.  About  the  same  time  another  gentle 
man,  under  the  influence  of  the  cup  that  cheers  ex 
ceedingly,  started  target  practice  outside  the  Herald 
office.  In  the  hands  of  persons  such  as  these  the 
revolver  is  not  conducive  to  the  safety  of  the  average 
passenger.  There  is  no  doubt  a  large  number  of 
law-abiding  citizens  in  the  States,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  wonder  to  me  how  they  tolerate  the  shocking  con 
dition  of  affairs  which  now  exists  there.  I  want  you 
to  remember,  however,  that  I  am  generalizing,  and  I 
am,  of  course,  generalizing  about  these  persons,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  them.  The  few  extracts  which  I 
have  given  above,  out  of  many  hundreds  of  similar 
ones  which  occurred  while  I  was  there,  will  give  you 
a  good  idea  how  "gunning"  is  carried  on  by  Y. 

Many  people  are  under  the  impression  that  the 
amount  of  shooting  and  stabbing  that  now  goes  on 
in  America  is  exaggerated  by  those  who  tell  of  it.  I 
am  about  the  last  to  drag  any  maudlin  sentimentality 
into  this  matter,  and  were  it  a  question  of  a  man 
stealing  my  horse  way  out  West,  where  it  might 
mean  my  life,  I  could,  without  much  effort,  bring  my- 
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self  to  ventilate  him ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say 
ing  that  owing  entirely  to  the  practice  of  carrying 
revolvers,  especially  in  localities  where  it  is  quite 
unnecessary,  vast  numbers  of  cowardly  crimes  are 
annually  committed,  many  of  them  while  the  criminal 
is  under  the  influence  of  drink  and  comparatively 
harmless  if  the  law  were  observed,  and  he  without  his 
gun. 

I  have  not  given  any  instances  of  "female  gun 
ning,"  but  these  also  are  numerous  enough,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  female  gunner  is  much 
more  deadly  with  the  revolver  than  is  the  same  person 
with  a  stone.  Her  bullet  nearly  always  hits  some 
thing,  and  not  infrequently  the  object  aimed  at. 
Sometimes  it  deserves  to  be  hit,  frequently  it  does 
not,  and  in  any  case  it  is  not  a  lady-like  habit.  At 
least  so  I  should  consider  if  I  were  the  object  of  her 
attentions. 

I  have  dealt  in  this  chapter  solely  with  lawless 
gunning  and  crimes  of  violence,  and  the  number  of 
these  is  simply  shocking.  One  can  hardly  pick  up 
a  paper  without  seeing  there  reported  two  or  three 
murders  or  attempted  murders  by  the  revolver  alone. 
Of  the  open  conduct  of  brothels,  gambling-saloons 
and  illicit  drink-shops,  I  have  not  written.  Those 
may  be  more  conveniently  treated  of  under  my 
chapter  on  corruption,  when  I  think  I  shall  be  able 
to  show  that  if  one  has  money  enough,  generally 
speaking,  in  the  States  one  need  not  mind  about  the 
law. 

Writing  of  labour  troubles,  a  year  or  two  ago,  the 
journal  Organised  Labour  says:  "It  would  be  exag 
geration  to  say  that  Chicago  is  under  a  reign  of 
terror,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  robbery,  violence, 
and  even  murder,  have  increased  to  an  alarming  ex 
tent,"  and  so  it  is  with  many  American  cities.  In 
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Y.'s  fair  country  one  may  go  one's  life  without  incon 
venience  or  hurt,  or  one  may  be  the  centre  of  a  ghastly 
tragedy  any  day.  This  may  apply  to  any  country, 
of  course,  but  it  applies  with  a  force  which  can 
not  be  exaggerated  to  America,  the  land  of  liberty, 
as  its  inhabitants  are  so  fond  of  calling  it.  In  my 
opinion  they  are  a  little  too  free  to  be  pleasant  at 
times. 

Some  of  the  murders  which  are  committed  in  the 
heat  of  passion  are  such  as  would  make  an  English 
man's  blood  run  cold.  The  following  is  one  of 
them — 

" MUTUAL    MURDER 

"Two  lifelong  friends,  Luke  Bainbridge  and  Alex 
ander  Macgregor  of  Kneebone,  West  Virginia,  have 
shot  each  other  dead  as  the  result  of  a  political 
quarrel.  The  two  men  were  leaders  of  opposing 
parties,  and  had  an  altercation  at  a  meeting.  On 
leaving  the  hall  they  simultaneously  drew  their 
revolvers,  and  fired  at  each  other  at  arm's  length. 
Mr.  Macgregor  fell  mortally  wounded.  He  con 
tinued  firing,  however,  until  Mr.  Bainbridge,  who 
stood  over  him  with  his  revolver,  fell  dead." 

But  for  having  these  cursed  weapons  to  hand  there 
would  in  this  case  have  been,  at  the  utmost,  a  "lively 
mill,"  and  think  of  the  sorrow  and  shame  which  would 
have  been  spared.  Y.  should  really  seriously  con 
sider  whether  people  who  behave  like  this  are  entitled 
to  be  considered  civilized. 

The  fearfully  chaotic  condition  of  the  States'  laws 
is  to  blame  for  much  immorality  and  crime.  Some  of 
the  situations  are  so  farcical  that  a  man  who  intro 
duced  them  into  comic  opera  would  be  considered  a 
lunatic.  Take  the  following  for  instance — 
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POISONED  SWEETS  BY  POST 

(From  our  own  Correspondent) 

NEW  YORK,  Friday,  March  25. 

An  unusual  legal  anomaly  in  the  State  of  Iowa  has  just  been 
revealed  by  the  death  of  a  young  woman  named  Nellie  Jameson, 
residing  in  the  town  of  Boone,  after  she  had  eaten  some  poisoned 
sweets  sent  to  her  by  post  from  North  Dakota,  an  adjoining 
State. 

A  married  man  named  Leef,  living  in  the  latter  State,  had 
paid  his  addresses  to  the  girl,  pretending  to  be  a  widower,  and 
they  had  become  engaged.  Mrs.  Leef,  on  hearing  of  the  affair, 
sent  threatening  letters  to  her  rival  in  her  husband's  affections. 

Suspicions  of  having  caused  Miss  Jameson's  death,  therefore, 
fell  strongly  on  Mrs.  Leef,  and  a  constable  was  sent  from  Iowa 
to  North  Dakota  to  arrest  her  on  a  charge  of  murder.  The 
extradition  laws  of  Iowa,  however,  only  give  the  State  the  right 
to  demand  the  arrest  of  a  fugitive  from  justice ;  therefore,  says 
Governor  Cummings,  referring  to  the  case,  any  one  living  out 
side  the  State  may  cause  the  death  of  a  person  living  therein  with 
absolute  impunity  and  escape  arrest. 

The  constable  found  that  he  was  powerless  to  take  Mrs.  Leef 
into  custody,  as  she  had  not  crossed  the  boundary  line  into  Iowa, 
and  the  packet  containing  the  poisoned  sweets  had  been  posted 
from  North  Dakota. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  it  was  ultimately 
proved  that  the  girl  posted  the  sweets  to  herself  to 
make  a  sensation,  but  took  too  much ;  but  had  Mrs. 
Leef  sent  them  with  criminal  intent  she  would  have 
been  a  murderess  within  her  legal  rights  !  !  !  It  would 
rather  startle  an  Englishman  to  find  that  it  was  be 
yond  the  power  of  the  law  to  touch  a  man  who  stood 
nearly  on  the  border  line  of  an  adjoining  county  and 
shot  his  enemy,  so  long  as  the  murderer  remained, 
while  shooting,  out  of  the  county  wherein  his  victim 
fell. 

Perhaps  the  subjoined  newspaper  extract  will  make 
a  fitting  end  to  this  chapter.  It  is  from  a  Western 
paper,  and  I  may  as  well  say  "  right  here  "  that  in 
every  case  where  I  have  quoted  I  have  in  my  original 
manuscript  retained  the  cuttings,  for  I  have  in  many 
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ways  judged  Y.  out  of  his  own  mouth,  and  I  like  to 
have  his  actual  words  by  me  for  reference. 

THE  KENTUCKY  WAY 

Following  close  upon  Governor  Beckham's  vindication  of  his 
State  against  aspersions  upon  its  fair  fame  for  law  and  order, 
comes  a  lively  affair  in  Letcher  County,  which  seems  to  call  for 
a  special  and  explanatory  message  from  the  executive.  The 
Associated  Press  reports  that  a  Committee  from  the  Cumberland 
Mountain  waited  upon  Mrs.  Mullins  in  the  shank  of  the  evening 
and  denuded  her  of  garments  and  whipped  her  on  the  bare  back 
until  she  became  unconscious  under  their  admonitory  attentions. 
They  then  rubbed  salt  into  the  gashes  cut  by  their  whips,  and 
were  preparing  to  return  to  their  mountain  homes,  equipped 
with  the  consciousness  of  duty  done,  when  they  were  beset  by 
an  adverse  party,  headed  by  a  brother-in-law  of  the  disciplined 
lady. 

In  the  ensuing  battle  this  relative  and  a  member  of  his  party 
were  killed,  but  their  side  captured  two  of  the  party  of  admoni 
tion  from  Cumberland  Mountain.  The  captors  were  versed  in 
the  law  and  knew  they  must  have  evidence.  The  question  was 
how  to  secure  it.  They  could  see  guilty  knowledge  trying  to 
hide  in  the  heads  of  their  two  prisoners,  and  decided  to  extract 
it  if  possible.  While  the  process  they  adopted  is  open  to  con 
demnation  as  primitive,  it  must,  by  all  thinking  men,  be 
approved  as  effective.  They  tied  the  witnesses  to  green  hack- 
berry  trees,  and,  omitting  the  formality  of  an  oath,  made  them 
tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  by 
kindling  fire  under  them.  They  were  not  half-baked  before  they 
revealed  the  whole  plot  and  the  names  of  their  accomplices. 

The  names  of  these  two  heated  witnesses  are  given  as  Bill 
Haley  and  Hooker  Smith.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  account 
stops  with  their  testimony.  There  will  always  be  curiosity  to 
know  whether  Bill  and  Hooker  were  put  back  over  the  fire  and 
cooked  until  they  were  done.  It  is  only  said  that  the  judicial 
cooks  immediately  started  after  the  mountain  men,  and  that 
another  battle  is  expected.  All  Kentucky  waits  for  news  from 
the  front.  The  account  is  not  illuminated  by  any  reason  for  the 
desire  of  the  men  of  the  mountain  to  peel  and  pickle  Mrs. 
Mullins.  The  fact  that  her  relative  and  neighbours  rallied  in  her 
defence  is  circumstantial  evidence  that  she  was  approved  of  in 
the  community  of  which  she  was  probably  an  ornament. 

It  may  be  that  time,  in  these  long,  wintry  nights,  hangs  heavily 
on  the  men  of  Cumberland  Mountain,  and  they  go  to  the  low 
lands  for  amusement,  carrying  salt  and  switches  along  to  use  as 
dictated  by  their  desire  to  be  useful. 

We  freely  admit  that  the  White  Caps  of  Indiana  have  some 
times  enforced  discipline  in  the  country  by  the  same  methods, 
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omitting  the  salt,  and  we  have  no  desire  to  gird  at  Kentucky, 
which  is  a  great  State.  We  rather  exalt  her  above  Indiana  by 
reason  of  the  new  rules  of  evidence  enforced  by  her  lowland 
people,  which  quite  shame  Mr.  Greenleaf  and  his  book  on 
evidence.  We  do  this,  be  it  understood,  without  endorsing  the 
Kentucky  way,  which  is  merely  interesting  because  of  its  piquant 
originality. 

Mark  the  cheap  wit  and  consider  the  condition  of 
"mind  "  of  a  press  which  makes  it  possible  for  a  man 
to  write  thus  of  a  shocking  outrage  on  a  woman. 

Something  is  wanting,  surely. 


IV 

SPITTING 

I  CAN  imagine  I  hear  you  saying,  "What  a  peculiar 
heading  for  a  chapter.  He  might  have  called  it 
*  Expectorating.'  "  Well,  perhaps  you  know,  but  I 
have  at  least  good  authority  for  my  language.  Mr. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  champion  spit- 
ters  of  the  world,  has  decreed  that  in  all  official  pro 
nouncements  on  the  subject,  and  naturally  there  are 
many,  the  simpler  word  shall  be  used.  He  says  it 
is  better  English,  and  as  Y.  still  tries,  with  many 
quaint  exceptions,  to  speak  like  an  educated  English 
man,  perhaps  the  President  is  right. 

Possibly  you  will  say  it  is  bad  taste  to  dwell  on 
this  subject.  Let  me  tell  you  "right  here"  that,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  "good  taste"  is 
simply  that  code  of  manners,  and  possibly  morals, 
adopted  by  the  majority  of  inhabitants  of  any  par 
ticular  country.  That  which  is  good  taste  in  Con 
stantinople  would  probably  not  pass  muster  in  Lon 
don.  Too  many  Englishmen  and  others  have  visited 
Y.  in  his  own  country,  and,  coming  away,  have  written 
him  down  vulgar.  You  must  remember  Y.  is  of 
another  nation.  I  put  it  in  quite  another  way.  The 
standard  of  good  taste  in  America  is  totally  different 
from  that  which  obtains  in  "most  all"  countries,  so 
that  in  dealing  with  this  matter  you  must,  for  the 
nonce,  consider  I  am  an  American,  also  that  I  have 
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just  given  you  a  heavy  chapter  on  a  tragically  offen 
sive  habit,  so  that  as  a  counter-irritant  I  want  to  give 
you  one  on  a  lighter,  if  equally — according  to  our 
ideas — offensive  peculiarity. 

Most  writers  on  Y.  have  glossed  over  this  matter. 
This,  I  think,  has  been  due  to  a  want  of  a  proper 
understanding  of  it.  A  great  number  of  superficial 
observers  have  referred  to  it,  but  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  discover  no  one  has  really  solved  the  cause  of 
this  national  habit,  so  that  it  has  been  left  for  me  to 
cover  myself  with  glory  in  giving  to  the  world  the 
correct  scientific  explanation  of  this  phenomenon.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  Y.  is  a  very  feverish  person. 
He  will  tell  you  himself  that  his  great  engines  of 
thought  work  on  the  quadruple  expansion  principle, 
and  how  many  horse-power  the  brain  of  the  average 
American  is  capable  of  throwing  off  in  a  day  I  hesi 
tate  to  state.  Now  all  this  work  cannot  go  on  without 
creating  a  considerable  amount  of  heat.  In  addition 
to  this,  Y.  \vorks  in  tall  buildings,  sometimes  as  high 
as  forty-seven  stories.  Twenty  stories  is  now  quite  a 
little  one.  These  are  steam-heated,  and  the  nearer 
you  get  to  heaven  the  more  like  the  other  place  it 
becomes. 

When  Y.  has  done  his  work,  he  rushes  forth  and 
consumes  large  quantities  of  ice-water.  Indeed,  he 
does  not  always  wait  until  then,  for  steam  must  be 
kept  up.  When  he  gets  out  of  his  tepidarium,  he 
finds  the  temperature  is  much  lower  than  that  of  his 
feverish,  steam-heated  anatomy.  This  is  to  be  ex 
pected,  of  course,  and  to  average  up  matters  he  pro 
ceeds  to  imbibe  more  ice-water.  Then  a  very  natural 
result  ensues.  The  sudden  fall  in  temperature  tends 
to  close  the  pores  of  his  skin  and  confine  the 
accumulated  caloric.  Then  the  ice-water  begins  to 
assert  itself,  and  directly  it  gets  to  work  on  the  super- 
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heated  tissue,  condensation  is  set  up,  and  Y.  has  to 
dispose  of  the  resultant,  which  he  does  in  the  elegant 
and  skilful  manner  so  often  referred  to. 

To  any  one  with  an  elementary  scientific  know 
ledge,  this  is  so  apparent  that  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  me  that  I  should  be  the  first  to  discover  it.  Admit 
ting  the  truth  of  my  theory,  and  I  think  there  will  be 
few  to  doubt  it,  it  seems  positively  cruel  that  Y. 
should  be  accused  of  vulgarity  for  simply  attending 
to  his  engines.  Personally,  I  have  always  thought 
that  in  a  free  country  like  America  it  would  indeed  be 
hard  if  a  citizen  could  not  make  himself  comfortable 
in  his  own  way,  but  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  unless 
you  want  a  shower  bath,  never  get  within  eighteen 
feet  of  a  homeward-bound  car  between  four  and  six 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  This  is  the  period  during 
which  the  process  of  condensation  is  most  active. 

Legislative  efforts  are  being  made  to  deal  with 
this  nuisance,  and  in  the  street  cars  are  notices  telling 
Y.  that  he  may  be  fined  anything  up  to  500  dollars 
and  put  in  gaol  for  any  time  up  to  a  year,  if  he  hits 
the  floor.  Y.  is  not  taking  that  risk.  He  is  ingeni 
ous.  There  is  a  space  in  the  carriage  where  the 
window  falls.  Y.  saw  it. 

At  street  corners  and  outside  places  of  public 
entertainment  the  condition  of  affairs  is  really  inde 
scribable.  If  anything  will  tempt  you  to  look  for 
better  things  above  it  is  the  condition  of  an  American 
sidewalk  outside  a  cigar  store  or  theatre. 

I  once  travelled  with  an  expert  in  the  art.  I  did  not 
know  his  name.  We  called  him  the  Dago.  He  sat 
in  the  smoking-room  and  hit  the  centre  of  any  spit 
toon  with  impartiality  and  accuracy,  while  we  huddled 
into  a  corner  and  marvelled. 

Next  night,  notwithstanding  the  cold  weather,  I 
remained  on  deck.  One  of  my  friends  came  hurriedly 
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forth  from  the  smoking-room  with  evident  signs  of 
distress. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  I. 

"He's  off  his  game,"  he  groaned;  "he's  missing 
them  to-night." 

I  took  his  word  for  it. 

America  is  the  land  of  birds.  It  is  the  land  of  the 
eagle,  the  land  also  of  the  hawk,  and  of  many 
pigeons,  which  get  but  little  peace  while  the  hawk 
is  about.  I  never  knew  much  of  ornithology,  and  I 
thought  the  great  auk  was  a  very  rare  bird,  but  in 
America  it  is  everywhere.  You  hear  his  note  at  every 
step  in  the  streets,  at  every  table  in  the  hotels,  in 
every  street  car,  and  his  cry  is  always  the  same,  but 
naturally  in  varying  tones:  "Auk,  Auk,  Auk."  It 
is  started  by  one  and  taken  up  by  others,  and 
answered  again  and  again  until  it  runs  down  the  street 
and  reminds  you  of  our  chanticleers  calling  to  each 
other  at  the  coming  of  the  day,  and  when  you  hear  it 
you  may  know  it  is  the  providential,  premonitory 
signal  of  that  which  is  to  follow,  and  then,  on  your 
life,  dodge  not,  or  you  will  find  trouble,  but  look 
neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  and  thus  you  may  escape, 
and  by  much  luck  make  a  suit  of  clothes  last  you  half 
as  long  as  they  would  in  any  other  country.  Yet  be 
not  angry.  Always  remember  that  in  America  the 
standard  of  good  taste,  even  amongst  birds  of  this 
description,  is  not  that  of  other  countries,  and  that 
if  you  do  not  flurry  the  great  auk  his  aim  is  generally 
unerring. 

You  will  all  have  heard  of  the  spittoon,  alias  the 
cuspidor,  which  is  perhaps  the  commonest  article  of 
furniture  in  America.  It  is  placed  "most  every 
where,"  except  upon  the  dinner-table.  Few,  however, 
have  heard  of  the  recently  patented  "Expectoratoon," 
a  handsome  edition  of  its  common  parent,  designed 
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for  wall  use,  or,  as  some  advertisements  say,  for 
"mural  decoration."  This  ingenious  article  is  both 
useful  and  amusing,  for  the  diaphragm  in  the  centre 
is  delicately  constructed,  and  records  each  "bull's- 
eye"  by  the  stroke  of  a  tiny  bell.  So  that  Y.,  while 
waiting  for  his  lady-love,  may  not  find  time  hang 
heavy. 

While  in  New  York  I  visited  the  very  fine  Zoo 
logical  Gardens,  and  derived  much  pleasure  from  an 
inspection  of  the  valuable  and  interesting  collection 
there.  In  a  fine  enclosure  were  a  group  of  llamas. 
Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  llama  has  a  peculiar 
and  offensive  habit,  and  in  most  zoological  collections 
I  have  visited  I  have  seen  a  notice  requesting  those 
who  did  not  desire  his  compliments  to  keep  out  of 
range.  To  my  surprise  there  was  here  no  such  notice, 
and  I  thought  those  llamas  did  not  seem  so  happy  as 
the  fine  animals  I  had  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
In  fact,  to  put  it  plainly,  they  seemed  to  have  quite  a 
dejected  air.  This  surprised  me  somewhat,  especially 
as  the  insulting  notice  was  so  conspicuously  absent, 
and  I  asked  the  attendant,  who  was  not  an  American, 
if  he  could  explain  unto  me  the  reason.  "Faith,  and 
that  is  aisy,  sorr,"  he  said.  "They  tried  it  on  when 
they  come  here  first,  but  they  soon  found  that  they 
were  bate  at  their  own  game  and  they  chucked  it." 

I  think  the  llamas  showed  their  sense.  I  had  heard 
Y.'s  wonderful  skill  extolled  many  times,  but  the 
exhibition  I  once  had  nearly  paralyzed  me  with 
astonishment  and  admiration. 

On  a  lovely  summer's  day  I  was  sitting  beneath  a 
shady  veranda,  looking  out  across  a  sweet  vista  of 
mountain  scenery,  while  the  heat  haze  shimmered  in 
the  air,  and  the  distant  hills  seemed  to  pulsate,  and 
on  my  ears  fell  the  soothing  hum  of  the  little  bumble 
bees  as  they  hovered  round  the  flowers  at  our  feet; 
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and  I  felt  poetical,  and  wished  to  talk  "poetical,"  too. 
Y.  was  with  me.  Sprucely  dressed  as  usual,  and  with 
a  sweet  little  button-hole  in  his  coat.  One  of  these 
gentle  little  bees  was  too  attentive  to  Y.'s  bouquet. 
It  was  too  persistent — Y.  does  not  always  admire  this 
quality  in  others — and  its  buzz-buzz,  or  possibly  a 
dread  of  its  sting,  seemed  to  unsettle  Y.  He  waved 
it  off,  he  blew  at  it,  but  it  returned  to  the  charge  again 
and  again.  Y.  got  red,  then  he  got  mad.  That  bee 
came  once  too  often.  "Get  out,  you  goldarned 
brute,"  said  Y.  There  was  a  slight  hissing  sound,  as 
my  friend  dexterously  parted  with  some  of  Nature's 
lubricant.  That  bee  flew  away,  not  of  its  own  voli 
tion,  and  a  moment  later  fell  in  the  dust,  the  centre 
of  a  little  black  ball,  which,  in  falling,  it  had  attracted 
unto  itself.  It  was  wonderful.  That  bee  troubled  us 
no  more.  I  gave  up  poetry  for  that  day.  There  is 
nothing  else  in  nature  that  could  do  this  except  the 
archer-fish.  He  catches  his  prey  regularly  in  this 
manner,  and — marvellous  to  relate — is  not  indigenous 
to  America. 

This  accomplishment  is  the  only  one  at  which  Y.  is 
easily  champion  of  the  world — and  about  which  he 
is  modest. 


CORRUPTION 

I  LOOK  at  this  heading  and  I  ask  myself :  "Do  you 
propose  to  deal  with  this  in  a  chapter  ?  "  and  really 
the  query  is  most  natural.  To  do  it  justice  I  should 
want  to  give  it  a  book  to  itself,  but  I  must  be  satisfied 
with  endeavouring  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  seeth 
ing  mass  of  corruption  which  exists  in  the  States, 
in  almost  every  class  of  the  civil  service,  in  the  police 
force,  amongst  municipal  councillors,  and  amongst 
legislators,  many  of  whom,  according  to  the  American 
press,  openly  sell  their  votes  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Let  me  start  with  the  police  force.  Many  of  these 
men  are  physically  no  more  fit  for  policemen  than 
is  a  barrel.  A  considerable  number  bear  a  striking 
family  resemblance  to  walruses  on  end,  with  their 
ponderous  load  of  superfluous  adipose  tissue  and  their 
bristling  moustaches.  It  would  puzzle  "quite  a  few" 
— as  Y.  says  when  he  means  a  great  many — of  them 
to  run  a  hundred  yards  under  twrenty  seconds;  and 
then  they  would  require  time  for  consideration  as  to 
their  next  move.  Their  manners,  too,  or  rather  lack 
of  them,  after  dealing  with  that  magnificent  body  of 
men,  the  London  police,  are  quite  staggering.  You 
may  get  civility,  and  sometimes  do.  Quite  as  often 
you  would  imagine  the  bloated  ruffian  owned  Broad 
way  and  you  too,  and  had  I  not  seen  visions  of  add 
ing  considerably  to  my  avoirdupois  by  collections  of 
old  lead,  I  should  have  been  tempted  many  times  to 
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ask  some  of  them  :  "  Have  you  any  objections  to  my 
living?" 

Speaking  of  policemen  reminds  me  of  a  very  funny 
sight  occasionally  seen  in  American  towns,  for  in 
stance,  Philadelphia  and  Los  Angeles,  where  you 
see  the  representative  of  the  Law's  majesty  armed 
with — not  a  baton,  nor  a  revolver,  although  he  may 
have  those  concealed  about  him — but  a  crook-handled 
walking-stick. 

To  see  about  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  pounds  of 
"cop  "-on-duty,  twirling  his  walking-stick  and  enjoy 
ing  a  cigar,  was  to  me  quite  a  novel  and  interesting 
sight.  Certainly  many  of  them  seemed  to  need  the 
stick  to  assist  them  about,  but  the  cigar  did  seem 
superfluous. 

"Cop,"  I  may  explain,  is  the  usual  word  the  papers 
use  in  referring  to  the  police.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  etymology  of  it,  although  I  think  it  is  short 
for  "coppers,"  but  I  always  make  strenuous  efforts 
to  speak  the  language  of  the  country  I  am  in. 

In  New  York,  according  to  an  article  in  Pearson's 
Magazine,  there  is  a  shocking  partnership  in  crime 
between  law-breakers  and  that  city's  official  guar 
dians.  The  article  is  called  "Jerome  versus  Crime," 
and  is  so  astounding  an  indictment  of  the  gross  cor 
ruption  of  a  body  of  men  who  should  be  almost  above 
suspicion,  that  I  should  like,  if  space  would  permit, 
to  reproduce  it.  However,  I  must  content  myself 
with  quoting  from  it  a  few  of  the  worst  instances. 

Speaking  of  the  corruption  in  New  York,  the 
writer,  Harvie  Davis,  says :  "  For  five  and  twenty 
years — aye,  even  longer — the  great  cosmopolitan  heart 
of  this  vast  continent  has  been  suffering  from  organic 
disease.  Like  many  other  cases  of  functional  dis 
orders,  whether  in  the  individual  or  the  body  politic, 
preliminary  symptoms  were  unheeded.  Careless 
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methods  and  a  general  listlessness  presented  no 
obstacles  to  the  insidious  malady.  It  grew  apace. 
The  citizens  pointed  with  pride  to  their  municipality, 
and  indeed  it  made  a  fair  showing  to  the  outside 
world.  There  was  nothing  on  the  surface  but  made 
a  brave  array.  So  civic  duties  were  neglected. 
Indifference  caused  a  lack  of  discernment.  It  was 
not  generally  seen  that  much  which  looked  like  gold 
was  only  tinsel.  The  beauty  without  gave  no  sign 
of  the  rottenness  within."  There  is  no  doubt  this 
is  absolutely  true.  The  last  two  sentences  apply  to 
much  of  American  life  and  institutions.  Over  a  lot 
of  it  is  the  glamour  of  gold,  the  glamour  of  the  ever- 
worshipped  dollar.  Within  is  the  grasping  greed, 
the  heartless  oppression,  the  bloodthirsty  cruelty  and 
selfishness,  the  indifference  to  the  ruin  of  others, 
engendered  by  the  mad  desire  to  heap  up  dollars. 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  fat  man  of  Wall  Street, 
who  runs  the  trusts  and  dazzles  Y.'s  eyes  with  the 
shine  of  the  dollars  he  advertises  that  he  has  made, 
after  each  gigantic  swindle  and  well-watered  combina 
tion  has  been  "floated."  Y.  does  not  see  it  is  only 
"tinsel,"  but  I  think  he  must  be  experiencing  the 
"rottenness  within,"  for  since  I  left  the  States  it  is 
estimated  that  stocks  in  many  of  these  unscrupulously 
over-capitalized  trusts  and  combines  have  depreciated 
by  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  sterling — not 
dollars.  [This  was  in  one  year.]  Think  of  what  this 
means.  Ruin  and  death  and  misery — the  "rotten 
ness  within,"  but  what  does  the  fat  spider  of  Wall 
Street  care  so  long  as  he  "got  out"  in  time.  Most 
people  look  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  as  a  kind  of 
legalized  gambling-saloon.  I  do  not  think  I  should 
dignify  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  to  that  extent. 
It  is  a  place  where  metaphorically,  and  very  nearly 
actually,  they  give  you  "knock  out  drops"  and  "go 
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through  you."  It  is  not  even  a  gamble;  it  is  a  case 
of  "Heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose"  too  often,  and  the 
manner  in  which  certain  lines  of  stocks  are  "rigged" 
to  suit,  perhaps,  the  private  spite  of  two  unscrupulous, 
insensate  millionaires,  is  more  than  scandalous;  but 
of  thi.s  anon.  I  am  supposed  to  be  dealing  with  the 
policemen  just  now,  so  let  us  return  to  our  mutton, 
or  rather  in  this  case  to  our  "beef,"  for  that  he  nearly 
always  is  "to  the  heel,"  and  certainly  he  is  no  rela 
tion  to  the  sheep — nothing  lamb-like  about  him. 

Speaking  of  the  condition  of  New  York  a  few  years 
ago,  the  writer  of  "Jerome  versus  Crime,"  says: 
"Any  man  with  money  could  violate  the  law,  whether 
of  the  statute  books  or  the  decalogue.  The  political 
bosses  became  millionaires;  high  police  officials  were 
as  the  feudal  barons  of  mediaeval  England,  with  power 
almost  of  life  and  death,  and  no  man's  property  and 
no  woman's  honour  was  safe." 

"No  man's  property  and  no  woman's  honour  was 
safe."  Terrible  words  these,  and  they  are  written  of 
the  Queen  City  of  the  Land  of  Liberty,  and  inspired 
by  its  chief  magistrate.  Think  of  it. 

I  am  again  quoting  Pearson's  Magazine:  "Less 
than  three  years  ago  an  industrious  tailor  going  home 
to  dinner  .saw  his  fourteen-year-old  daughter  forcibly 
carried  into  a  disorderly  resort  in  the  tenement  in 
which  he  lived.  He  kicked  at  the  door,  demanding 
admittance.  Ribald  words  replied  to  him.  Crazy 
with  rage  and  anguish,  he  ran  to  the  near-by  police 
station,  and  demanded  that  his  daughter  be  rescued. 
He  was  not  respectful  enough  to  please  the  sergeant 
in  charge — since  dead,  and,  it  is  hoped,  reaping  his 
reward — and  met  with  a  surly  rebuff.  '  Can't  you 

see  I  am  busy?  Get  to  ,  out  of  here!'  was  all 

the  sympathy  accorded  to  him.  The  man,  a  Lithu 
anian,  without  money  and  with  no  vote  to  obtain 
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political  recognition,  was  too  much  excited  to  remem 
ber  the  social  difference  between  a  police  sergeant  and 
a  tailor,  and  he  expressed  his  thoughts  about  pan- 
derers  in  general  and  the  police  force  in  particular. 
He  was  clubbed  and  thrown  into  a  cell,  and  next 
morning  was  fined  three  dollars  for  '  comin'  drunk 
to  the  station-house  and  usin'  foul  and  abusive  lan 
guage.'  The  magistrate  did  not  hear  his  side  of  the 
case.  The  reporters  did,  and  the  newspapers  told  it 
to  the  world.  No  police  action  was  ever  taken  to 
discipline  the  sergeant  or  to  rescue  the  girl.  Charges 
were  preferred  against  the  policeman  by  private 
parties,  but  they  were  contemptuously  dismissed." 
This  was  three  years  ago,  and  it  was  an  openly 
acknowledged  fact  that  the  keepers  of  disorderly 
houses  purchased  immunity  from  the  police. 

At  the  present  time,  according  to  press  reports, 
there  is  quite  a  large  traffic  in  young  females  now 
being  carried  on  in  New  York,  and  occasionally 
horrible  cases  are  brought  to  light.  A  lot  of  this  is 
done  by  unlicensed  "labour  offices,"  alias  dens  of 
vice,  which  flourish  with  impunity  so  long  as  their 
owners  can  pay — the  police. 

How  would  you  like  to  live  in  a  town  policed  by 
gentlemen  of  the  class  of  Mr.  McManus?  McManus 
had  a  wife  and  three  children.  He  deserted  them, 
debauched  a  young  girl,  and  went  to  live  with  her. 
He  was  tried  for  the  offence,  but  got  off.  The 
Children's  Society  prosecuted  him  for  non-support  of 
his  family.  He  pleaded  guilty  before  Justice  Jerome, 
and  was  sentenced  to  three  months  in  prison.  Hav 
ing  served  his  term  he  was  tried  by  Devery,  Chief 
of  Police,  for  being  absent  without  leave.  No  secret 
was  made  of  why  he  had  been  absent,  but  McManus 
pleaded  that  he  had  been  unfairly  treated  by  Justice 
Jerome,  and  Devery  dismissed  the  charge,  with  the 
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remark,  "Jerome  is  not  going  to  run  this  town  if  I 
can  help  it."  McManus  was  restored  to  duty,  and 
received  three  months  back  pay  for  the  time  he  had 
spent  in  prison.  What  do  you  think  of  a  country 
where  policemen  are  paid  for  spending  their  time 
in  gaol  ? 

"It  generally  cost  a  policeman  300  to  500  dollars 
to  get  into  the  force.  To  get  from  a  patrolman  to  a 
roundsman  cost  750  to  1000  dollars,  and  a  step 
higher,  namely  a  sergeantcy,  cost  from  2000  to  3000 
dollars.  Later,  when  he  had  worn  the  gold  stripes 
long  enough  to  convince  '  some  one  '  that  his  discre 
tion  equalled  his  ambition,  he  was  told  that  12,000 
to  15,000  dollars  would  make  him  a  captain,  with 
almost  limitless  power  to  provide  for  his  future.  And 
so  it  went  on  through  all  the  grades  of  the  service." 

Speaking  of  the  numerous  haunts  of  vice,  the 
writer  says:  "The  houses  in  question  lived  only  by 
consent  of  the  police.  It  was  impossible  that  it 
should  be  otherwise.  Against  one  house  in  particu 
lar  complaint  after  complaint  had  been  made  at  the 
police  station.  The  captain  in  command  there  had  a 
wardman  named  Bissert.  Wardmen  under  the 
4  system '  were  the  accredited  '  collectors '  for  the 
captains.  Compelled  by  the  complaints  to  do  some 
thing,  the  police  arrested  the  woman-keeper  of  the 
house.  As  usual,  they  failed  to  secure  the  necessary 
evidence  for  conviction.  The  woman  was  angry,  and 
said  things  that  were  repeated.  Justice  Jerome  saw 
the  woman.  She  told  him  that  she  had  paid  500 
dollars  for  permission  to  open  the  house,  and  fifty 
dollars  a  month  for  liberty  to  maintain  it.  Bissert 
and  his  captain  were  indicted.  The  disclosures  at  the 
trial  of  Bissert  shocked  the  entire  community.  One 
girl,  not  eighteen  years  old,  testified  that  she  was  an 
unwilling  inmate  of  the  house,  and  identified  a  bundle 
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of  brass  check.s  as  the  tokens,  each  indicating  twenty- 
five  cents,  she  had  received  in  return  for  the  forced 
caresses.  The  other  details  of  the  testimony  cannot 
be  printed  here.  They  were  so  terrible,  so  heart 
rending,  that  the  women  in  court  hid  their  faces,  and 
hardened  newspaper  men,  who  had  reported  all  sorts 
of  stories  for  years,  the  writer  among  them,  were 
unable  to  see  their  pencils  for  the  tears  which  blinded 
their  eyes.  Other  young  girls  told  like  stories  of 
ruined  lives — one  was  brought  from  a  hospital  to  tell 
hers.  All  testified  to  the  regularity  of  Bissert's  visits 
to  the  house.  Bissert  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
six  years  in  State's  Prison." 

I  might  go  on  multiplying  these  shocking  cases, 
and  showing  how  the  revenue  of  these  scoundrelly 
"guardians  of  the  peace"  was  swelled  by  contribu 
tions  from  keepers  of  gambling-saloons  and  illicit 
drink-shops,  and  so  on,  but  I  am  afraid  I  should  only 
weary  and  disgust  you.  Let  me,  however,  say,  before 
I  take  hold  of  another  bundle  of  very  dirty  linen,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  leonine  courage  and  conspicu 
ous  ability  of  Judge  Jerome,  who  has  actually  had 
personally  to  conduct  raids,  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  New  York  to-day  would  be  unbelievable.  To  call 
it  a  sink  of  iniquity  would  have  been  a  compliment. 

Notwithstanding  what  I  have  written  of  the  police 
force,  you  will  find  it  hard  to  credit  the  following, 
w7hich  is  extracted  word  for  word  from  a  New  York 
paper. 

PICKS    THREE    WINNERS    WHILE    UNDER 
ARREST 

"  IT'S  PALMBEARER  IN  A  WALK,"  YELLS  BARNEY  KELLY, 
AND  HIS  FOUR  CAPTORS  WAIT  TO  SEE  HIM  WIN. 

"TOO    BAD   TO    LEAVE   NOW    WHILE    LUCK   IS    WITH 
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ME."     So    THE    DETECTIVE    MASCOTS    LET    THE 
GREEN-GOODS  MAN  PLAY  TWO  MORE  LUCKY  SHOTS. 

"Barney"  Kelly,  famed  connoisseur  of  green  goods  and  the 
races,  was  not  even  interested  when  three  Central  Office  men 
told  him  he  was  under  arrest  at  a  critical  moment  during  the 
third  race  at  the  new  Jamaica  track  yesterday.  "Don't  bother 
me,"  he  said,  "I've  got  a  bet  down  on  this  race."  Central 
Office  men  McCarley,  Deevey  and  Gallagher,  who  were  accom 
panied  by  a  Post  Office  inspector,  surrounded  Kelly,  who  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  grand  stand.  The  old-timer  didn't  notice 
them  at  all,  although  he  had  recognized  in  the  Central  Office 
men  old  acquaintances.  Round  the  first  turn  came  the  horses. 
"Gee,  look  at  Palmbearer,"  he  shouted.  "It's  Palmbearer  in  a 
walk.  Keene's  horses  are  always  a  cinch  for  me."  "  He  looks 
like  a  winner,"  said  Gallagher.  Kelly  never  took  his  eyes  off 
the  horses.  The  detectives  got  interested  too.  "  How  much  you 
got  down,  Barney?  "  Deevey  asked.  "Just  a  tenner — but,  gee — 
look !  Palmbearer  in  a  minute !  "  Palmbearer  led  down  the 
stretch  and  under  the  wire.  "Bully  boy!  "  said  Kelly.  "Say, 
you  fellows  are  mascots.  Come  along  now  and  we'll  cash  in.  Luck 
holds  good."  With  his  escort  of  Central  Office  men,  the  jubilant 
Kelly  led  the  way  to  the  betting  ring,  where  he  cashed  in  his 
70  dollar  bet.  He  confided  to  the  detectives  that  he'd  been  in 
great  luck  all  the  afternoon.  When  they  told  him  he  would 
have  to  go  into  town  with  them  at  once,  he  said  it  was  a  pity 
to  go  away  while  his  luck  was  so  good.  Just  then  the  detectives 
discovered  from  an  attendant  that  they  could  not  catch  a  train 
until  the  last  race  was  over,  so  they  decided  to  stay  it  out. 
"Come  on— we'll  try  Blackstock  this  time,"  Kelly  said.  "I 
never  quit  when  luck's  coming  my  way."  He  elbowed  his  way 
into  the  ring  and  put  down  his  bet.  Blackstock  won,  and  again 
the  lucky  Kelly  cashed  in.  On  the  fifth  race  he  picked  a  loser, 
his  horse  Spring  running  third.  "Well,  a  fellow  can't  win  every 
throw,"  was  his  comment.  Again  he  wins.  He  carefully  doped 
out  the  last  race.  "This  is  our  only  chance,  and  nobody  knows 
when  I'll  get  another  crack  at  it,"  he  said.  "I  must  be  care 
ful  to  get  a  winner  this  time.  Say,  fellows,  how  does  Rostand 
strike  you?"  "Sounds  good."  "Well,  what's  the  matter  with 
10  dollars  on  Rostand?  "  Kelly  said.  "What's  the  difference?  " 
Kelly's  luck  was  still  with  him.  He  cashed  it  gleefully,  and 
when  the  crowd  were  rushing  for  the  train  he  turned  to  his 
captors  and  said,  "All  right,  you  fellows.  You  bring  a  man 
luck.  Come  on  with  you!  I'm  ready  now."  Kelly  is  wanted 
in  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  among  other  places.  He  only  recently 
finished  serving  a  sentence  there,  and  on  the  night  he  was 
released  a  wealthy  citizen  was  relieved  of  all  his  family  silver. 
Suspicion  was  directed  towards  the  versatile  Kelly,  who  had 
figured  in  police  annals  for  a  long  time.  He  was  traced  here, 
and  yesterday  he  was  recognized  as  he  stood  in  the  grand  stand 
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by  a  Post  Office  inspector  who  ran  down  his  gang  in  this  city 
several  years  ago.  Kelly,  with  a  gang  of  men,  was  convicted  of 
tampering  with  mail  boxes  in  this  city.  He  is  well  known  to 
the  police. 

Most  edifying.  Leading  paper,  leading  criminal, 
leading  police  round  while  he  bets,  leading  article, 
almost,  on  it.  This,  even  allowing  for  exaggeration, 
gives  you  some  idea  of  the  elasticity  of  the  minds  of 
Y.'s  guardians  of  the  peace. 

I  had  intended  to  gradually  work  up  from  the  police 
through  the  Civil  Service,  the  Municipal  Councils, 
and  the  various  other  public  bodies,  and  show  you 
the  sweet  state  in  which  these  are,  but  on  reflection  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  would  get  tired 
of  the  dirt,  so  I  shall  spare  you. 

So  far  as  regards  the  Civil  Service  I  shall  content 
myself  with  a  brief  mention  of  the  Post  Office  scandal 
of  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  proved  that  merchants 
and  others  could  buy  privileges;  that  some,  too  silly 
to  conform  to  the  usages  of  the  country,  could  not  get 
their  correspondence  through ;  that  clerks  and  others 
could  buy  promotion ;  that  many  of  the  civil  servants 
existed  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  heads  of  depart 
ments,  who  drew  their  salaries,  and  so  on.  The 
inquiry  led  to  wholesale  dismissals.  I  have  not  yet 
heard  whether  the  revelations  in  this  branch  have 
caused  exhaustive  inquiries  into  the  other  depart 
ments  or  not,  but  no  doubt  these  will  come  in  due 
course. 

I  will  give  a  few  instances  of  "corruption"  in  the 
New  York  Senate.  These  are  all  culled  from  the 
newspapers  of  the  Queen  City,  so  that  if  there  is  any 
thing  wrong  with  them  it  is  not  my  fault.  It  seems 
that  in  this  Assembly  there  is  a  body  of  gentlemen 
known  as  the  "Black  Horse  Cavalry."  These  worthy 
politicians  are  all  "approachable,"  in  case  their  votes 
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are  required  for  any  particular  purpose.  They  are 
not  particularly  delicate  about  the  business  either,  as 
the  following  extract  will  show. 

VOTES  AT  1500  DOLLARS  AID  PASSAGE  OF 
HUGE    GAS    GRAB 

SEVERAL  STATESMEN,  WILLING  TO  BE  "SEEN,"  UNABLE 
TO  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  BULL  MARKET 

ALBANY,  April  21. 

With  votes  quoted  at  1500  dollars  each,  the  Remsen  East 
River  Gas  Grab  Bill  was  passed  in  the  Assembly  to-day,  84  to 
51.  Half-a-dozen  members  of  the  Black  Horse  Cavalry  waited 
anxiously  for  the  managers  of  the  steal  to  come  around  and  say 
to  them,  "You're  in."  But  they  waited  in  vain,  because  the  gas 
lobby  was  able  to  buy  the  number  of  votes  it  required  without 
"letting  in"  all  the  statesmen  who  have  votes  to  sell.  The 
Remsen  Bill  authorizes  the  East  River  Gas  Company  to  lay 
mains  and  supply  gas  all  over  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  The 
franchise  is  immensely  valuable,  and  the  managers  of  the  job  are 
understood  to  have  spent  upwards  of  25,000  dollars  in  getting 
the  bill  through  the  Assembly.  When  the  Assembly  clerk  read 
the  title  of  the  bill,  Assemblymen  Dooling,  McManus,  Finch  and 
Sulzberger  were  on  their  feet  instantly  demanding  that  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  measure  be  stricken  out  so  that  its  pro 
visions  might  be  explained.  "There  sits  the  man  who  intro 
duced  this  bill,  and  he  can't  explain  where  he  got  it  or  what  he 
proposes  to  do,"  said  Assemblyman  McManus. 

Calls  bill  outrageous.  "This  bill  is  one  of  the  most  outrageous 
pieces  of  legislation  ever  introduced  in  the  Assembly,"  Mr.  Finch 
declared.  "  It  gives  the  company  valuable  rights  and  privileges 
in  perpetuity,  for  which  it  pays  nothing.  The  city  authorities 
in  New  York  have  the  power  to  grant  the  company  all  the  privi 
leges  rightfully  theirs,  and  there  is  a  trick  on  the  face  of  the  bill 
when  they  come  to  Albany  to  have  it  put  through."  Assembly 
man  Doughty,  who  last  week  asked  that  the  bill  be  laid  aside 
until  he  found  out  what  his  constituents  in  Queens'  County 
thought  of  it,  stated  that  he  had  inquired  of  a  number  of  people 
and  found  not  the  slightest  opposition.  "You  have  changed  your 
mind  very  quickly,"  said  Assemblyman  McManus,  and  there  was 
a  sarcastic  laugh  from  the  minority  side.  Several  other  members 
pointed  out  the  sweeping  character  of  the  measure,  but  Assem 
blyman  Remsen  merely  smiled,  and  when  the  vote  was  an 
nounced,  showing  that  he  had  eight  votes  to  spare,  he  turned  to 
a  colleague  and  said  triumphantly,  "  I  told  you  so." 

Just  imagine  the  disappointment  of  the  six  Black 
Guards — I  mean  Black  Horse  Cavalry — waiting  for 
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the  magic  words,  "You're  in."     I  leave  you  to  guess 
at  the  state  of  politics  in  this  lovely  country,  when 
such  a  report  as  this  can  be  published  and  go  unchal 
lenged  and  unpunished  by  the  Senate. 
Read  this — 

LEE   WILLING   TO   RETURN   "PROVIDED" 

MISSOURI'S  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR  ANXIOUS  TO  AVOID 
TESTIFYING  ABOUT   BOODLE  DEALS 

IMPLICATES  D.  J.  KELLY 

CONFESSES  THAT  HE  DISBURSED  MONEY  AMONG 
LEGISLATORS  IN  1899 

TO  COMPEL  HIM  TO  RETURN 

SEVERE  MEASURES  WILL  BE  TAKEN  IF  THE  STATE 
OFFICIAL  DOES  NOT  GO  BACK  SOON 

ST.  Louis,  Mo.,  Monday. 

A  man  representing  Lieutenant-Governor  Lee  went  to  Circuit- 
Attorney  Folk  this  afternoon  with  a  proposition  which  indicates 
that  Lee  is  remaining  away  from  St.  Louis  because  he  does  not 
wish  to  testify  concerning  other  Boodle  deals  than  the  alum 
legislation.  "  If  you  will  agree  to  question  Lieutenant-Governor 
Lee  only  about  the  alum  deal,"  he  informed  Circuit-Attorney 
Folk,  "he  will  appear."  Mr.  Folk  smiled,  and  replied  that  he 
could  not  make  any  such  promise ;  that  he  would  examine 
Lieutenant-Governor  Lee  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  boodling 
in  the  Legislature,  and  the  alleged  perjuries  committed  by  wit 
nesses  before  the  two  grand  juries.  It  became  positively  known 
to-day  that  Lieutenant-Governor  Lee,  in  his  written  statement, 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Cole  County  Grand  Jury,  confessed  that 
he  disbursed  boodle  for  Daniel  J.  Kelly,  the  legislative  agent  of 
the  Baking  Powder  Trust,  at  the  session  of  the  State  Legisla 
ture  in  1899.  "  It  has  been  my  experience,"  said  Circuit- 
Attorney  Folk  to-day,  "that  the  typical  boodler  never  tells  all 
he  knows  at  once — in  fact,  he  always  tells  it  piecemeal,  and  I 
do  not  believe  he  ever  does  tell  it  all.  Mr.  Lee  has  told  only  a 
part  of  the  boodle  story,  and  he  no  doubt  thinks  I  know  it,  and 
that  is  why  he  does  not  wish  to  come  here  to  be  examined." 

SEVERE    MEASURES    MAY    BE    EMPLOYED 

If  Lee  is  not  back  here  within  the  next  few  days  severe 
measures  will  be  employed  to  bring  him  back. 
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This  is  just  another  little  instance  of  American 
legislators'  sportive  ways.  Poor  Mr.  Lee  was  very 
sick  at  being  caught,  and  in  an  interview  delivered 
himself  of  the  following  nai've — or  should  I  spell  it 
"knave" — pronouncement:  "I  am  done  with  politics. 
One  cannot  'make  money  honestly  in  politics."  In 
most  countries  the  fiction  that  one  enters  Parliament 
to  serve  one's  country  is  usually  preserved,  but  in 
America  there  is  no  such  maudlin  sentimentality. 
You  enter  Parliament  to  get  your  share  of  the 
"boodle,"  as  they  call  it,  which  in  English  simply 
means  "plunder,"  or  money  distributed  to  buy  votes. 
This  all  sounds  most  discreditable  and  reprehensible, 
but  again  those  standards  obtrude  themselves.  Most 
certainly  the  standard  of  political  morality  in  America 
is  not  that  of  other  countries.  Turkey's  may  be  some 
thing  like  it. 

As  I  write,  the  following  cable  from  New  York  lies 
before  me — 

"New  York.  James  Nevertine,  Republican  Senator  of 
Nebraska,  has  been  indicted  for  bribery  and  selling  the  Post- 
mastership  of  Hastings,  Nebraska." 

I  do  not  know  how  this  Senator  came  to  have  the 
power  to  sell  the  office  referred  to,  but  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  "palm-oil"  will  procure  for  you  in 
the  United  States  service  positions  for  which  you  are 
totally  unfittecl,  and  that  you  must  then  "make  up" 
your  original  outlay  as  seemeth  best  unto  you. 

These  little  occurrences  are  by  no  means  rare. 

To  enable  you  to  thoroughly  understand  the  follow 
ing  extract,  I  must  explain  that  a  "grafter"  is  a 
gentleman  who  does  not  work  "square,"  who  endeav 
ours  to  "make  points,"  who  schemes  for  himself  in 
every  way  in  fact,  and  even  condescends  to  make  a 
little  money  by  selling  his  senatorial  vote. 

"Grafters  in   mad  hunt  for  90,000   dollars'   fund. 
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Money  to  pass  the  Three-Platoon  Bill  said  to  be  in 
Albany,  and  frenzied  search  is  on.  Now  or  never 
for  Black  Horse  Cavalry.  Fate  of  four  big  '  jobs  ' 
will  be  decided  at  to-day's  session  of  Legislature. 
Openings  are  left  to  sneak  through  *  grabs.'  If  cor 
rupt  legislators  can  be  appeased  all  are  likely  to  go 
to  Governor." 

All  this  in  great  black  head-lines.  Then  follows  the 
"business." 

(Special  to  the  World) 

ALBANY,  April  22. 

Fortunes  will  be  made  during  the  closing  hours  of  the  present 
legislative  session,  or  else  several  of  the  most  notorious  grab 
bills  will  be  slaughtered.  The  fund  of  90,000  dollars,  which  has 
been  collected  to  save  the  Three-Platoon  Police  Bill,  is  under 
stood  to  be  now  in  Albany.  The  whereabouts  is  a  matter  of 
anxious  solicitude  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  have  made  it 
known  that  they  are  not  here  for  their  health.  Many  thousands 
more  have  been  promised  the  grafters  if  they  vote  as  directed  by 
the  lobby,  but,  as  one  of  them  expressed  it,  this  90,000  dollars 
is  "real  money."  An  anxious  hunt  is  in  progress.  If  money 
will  put  the  Adirondack  water  storage  steal  through  the  As 
sembly,  that  will  be  done.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  cash  back  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railroad  grab, 
and  that  scandalous  measure  also  will  be  passed  if  the  Black 
Horse  Cavalry  exhibits  a  greater  regard  for  cash  than  for  public 
sentiment.  As  matters  stand  to-night,  all  three  of  these 
measures  are  far  from  passing.  But  the  lobby  managers,  keenly 
watching  every  point,  have  provided  for  openings  which  make 
possible  the  passage  of  one  or  all  of  these  and  other  scandalous 
bills  before  the  Legislature  finally  adjourns  to-morrow  afternoon. 
There  also  will  be  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  "grafters"  in  the 
Senate  on  the  East  River  gas  grab,  which  will  come  up  for  final 
passage  there.  The  total  boodle  fund  behind  these  several  bills 
is  estimated  at  more  than  250,000  dollars.  Fund  will  not  be 
wasted.  This  vast  sum  will  be  held  back,  of  course,  unless  by 
its  use  the  passage  of  these  bills  through  both  houses  can  be 
accomplished.  It  would  be  rashness  for  any  one  to  attempt  to 
predict  to-night  the  fate  of  these  foul  measures.  The  leaders  of 
the  Black  Horse  Cavalry  have  managed  matters  so  well  that  the 
grafters  will  have  more  opportunity  for  big  stakes  than  have 
been  known  for  years  on  the  closing  day  of  the  legislative  ses 
sion.  The  job  bills  have  been  put  in  final  form,  the  fire  of  the 
public  has  been  drawn,  and  but  one  question  remairis  to  be 
answered.  That  is  whether  or  not  the  lobby  is  willing  to  pay 
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the  Black  Horse  Cavalry  the  amount  demanded  for  the  passage 
of  each  of  these  four  big  job  bills.  No  fight  in  the  Legislature 
will  be  watched  more  closely  than  that  over  the  Three-Platoon 
Bill.  A  powerful  lobby  is  at  work  for  this  measure,  which 
already  has  been  passed  in  the  Senate.  The  bill  does  not  appear 
on  the  Assembly  calendar,  but  a  vote  upon  it  can  be  obtained 
in  one  of  two  ways.  Either  the  Rules  Committee  can  meet  and 
report  out  the  bill,  or  else  a  motion  can  be  made  to  discharge 
that  committee  from  its  further  consideration.  Either  one  of 
these  steps  would  accomplish  the  matter. 

Strange  things  happen  in  the  land  of  freedom  and 
everything  else,  where  senators'  votes  are  bought  like 
cabbages  off  a  barrow.  Whose  life  or  property  is  safe 
in  such  a  community  ? 

I  could  go  on  indefinitely  multiplying  instances  of 
political  corruption,  but  I  don't  want  to  make  you  so 
tired  that  you  won't  read  anything  else  about  the  gay 
and  festive  habits  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of 
liberty. 

I  have  given  you  the  Police,  Post  Office,  and  Poli 
tical  corruption.  The  corruption  that  exists  in 
America  is  incredible.  The  commercial  morality  of 
Wall  Street  is,  I  am  afraid,  no  higher  than  the  politi 
cal  of  Albany ;  indeed,  considering  that  the  temptation 
comes  from  the  money,  perhaps  we  should  give  the 
financiers  the  first  place — according  to  American 
morality. 

Of  Tammany  and  its  villainies  I  need  not  wrrite. 
Other  and  abler  pens  than  mine  have  dealt  with  this 
scandalous  organization,  which,  like  a  huge  octopus, 
stretches  its  foul  tentacles  far  and  near  in  New  York. 
I  am  endeavouring  as  much  as  possible,  without 
exaggeration,  in  these  pages  to  tell  you,  without 
palliation,  some  of  the  fearful  blots  which  rest  on 
the  fair  fame  of  America,  blots  which  will  take  years 
of  pain  and  travail  ere  they  are  wiped  out.  Plenty 
of  writers  have  pandered  to  Y.'s  notorious  love  of 
approbation.  I  am  not  in  that  class.  I  do  not  expect 
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to  earn  Y.'.s  gratitude.  You  do  not  feel  that  you  love 
the  dentist  when  he  is  drawing  your  tooth,  even  if 
the  toothache  goes  with  it.  May  Y.  get  rid  of  his 
toothache.  Some  people  would  call  it  cancer. 

One  of  the  best  stories  I  have  heard  against 
American  politics  was  told  by  an  American  humorist 
in  a  London  music-hall  one  night.  I  happened  to  be 
there.  He  said  he  had  been  talking  over  politics  with 
his  friend  "Teddy  Roosevelt,"  as  he  called  him,  and 
"Says  Teddy  to  me,"  said  he,  "Charley,  Republican 
politics  in  the  United  States  are  as  pure  as  the  driven 
snow,"  and  "says  I  to  him,  says  I,"  said  he — a  lot  of 
says  about  this — "Teddy,  that  snow  must  have  been 
driven  a  hell  of  a  long  way  " — and  so  it  must  have 
been. 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  the  following  extract  has 
come  to  my  notice.  It  is  from  Harper's  Weekly, 
You  who  think  I  may  have  exaggerated  in  this 
chapter,  read  an'd  shudder. 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  the  present  municipal  cam 
paign  in  New  York  City  is  a  campaign  for  or  against  the  Ten 
Commandments.  The  question  is,  Shall  Tammany  Hall  again 
gain  control  of  the  city's  affairs?  This  means  :  Shall  the  era  of 
graft  (swindling)  be  established  again  ?  Shall  there  be  open 
sales  of  the  violation  of  law?  Shall  the  children  of  the  city  be 
exposed  to  daily  contact  with  vice?  Shall  the  gamblers  and 
crooks  be  permitted  literally  to  "own  the  town  "?  Shall  the  city 
treasury  be  looted  by  indirect  methods  for  favoured  contractors  ? 
Shall  the  leaders  of  Tammany  be  allowed  to  become  enormously 
rich  through  swindle  and 
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Shall  the  paupers  and  criminals,  the  sick  and  infirm,  the 
insane  and  feeble-minded  be  half-starved,  half-clothed  and  neg 
lected  to  the  personal  profit  of  some  Tammany  plunderer?  Shall 
the  streets  of  the  city  be  only  half-swept  and  cleaned?  Shall  the 
public  institutions  be  allowed  to  run  down  while  the  money  for 
their  maintenance  goes  into  the  pockets  of  a  coterie  of  peelers? 
Shall  exorbitant  prices  be  paid  for  supplies,  the  real  excess  to 
go  into  the  pocket  of  a  Tammany  leader?  Shall  the  great  public 
improvements  now  under  way  be  utilized  for  loot?  Shall  school- 
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sittings  be  denied  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  children  so 
that  the  public  money,  expended  in  other  channels,  may  find  its 
way  into  some  Tammany-man's  pocket?  Shall  the  Board  of 
Health  again  become  a  political  machine  and  the  death-rate  go 
up  again,  or,  in  other  words,  shall  8000  poor  people  be  permitted 
to  die  each  year  so  that  Tammany-men  may  enrich  themselves  ? 
Shall  the  tenement  house  population,  especially  the  children,  be 
exposed  to  filth  and  crime?  Shall  the  losses  by  fire  increase 
twenty-five  per  cent.  ?  Shall  the  crooks  of  this  and  other  cities 
be  invited  to  again  pursue  their  callings  upon  a  basis  of  addition, 
division  and  silence  with  police  officials?  Shall  young  girls  be 
decoyed  from  country  towns  and  be  kept  prisoners — white  slaves 
in  dens  of  vice — for  the  personal  profit  of  some  ward  heeler? 
Shall  we  have  the  brass  checks  that  Jerome  showed  in  the  last 
campaign  back  again  ?  Shall  we  have  a  dummy  mayor  in  the 
City  Hall,  and  the  real  Mayor  in  Tammany  Hall,  or  shall  we 
have  a  mayor  who  is  a  Mayor?  Shall  the  city  be  ruled  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people,  with  better  street  pavements,  better 
lights,  better  public  health,  better  police  protection,  and  fewer 
undetected  homicides,  lower  and  fairer  taxes,  more  parks  and 
public  playgrounds,  cleaner  and  more  sanitary  tenements,  the 
honest  collection  of  public  money,  the  cessation  of  extravagance, 
or  shall  the  city  be  ruled  for  the  benefit  of  a  coterie  of  Tammany 
Hall  men  who  are  out  "for  their  pockets  all  the  time"? 

This,  says  the  writer,  is  what  the  return  of  Tam 
many  would  mean. 

Tammany  was  returned — and  still  rules. 


VI 

SPORT — RACING — THE  AMERICAN   SEAT — BASEBALL 

VERY  few  of  Y.'s  ideas  exactly  coincide  with  those 
of  other  nations.  He  likes  large  doses,  whether  it  is 
ice-water  or  racing.  I  dropped  in  at  a  race  meeting 
"promiscuous-like."  I  did  not  attend  the  whole  meet 
ing.  I  arrived  there  on  the  one  hundred  and  fifth 
day.  The  meeting  had  been  going  on  for  over  two 
months  before  I  landed  in  America.  My  card  bore  the 
legend  "  iO5th  day."  I  sent  it  home  as  a  curio.  I 
asked  a  policeman,  who  really  seemed  most  affable — 
on  the  turf,  you  know,  even  the  great  may  condescend 
—when  "the  meeting"  would  stop.  He  informed  me 
that  it  would  extend  for  another  forty-five  days,  and 
then  they  would  go  "over  the  way" — indicating 
another  course — and  have  another  two  months.  I  said 
they  deserved  it.  If  I  were  on  the  bench  I  would  make 
it  "twelve  months  with  hard."  They  do  stop  on  Sun 
days,  and  they  call  this  class  of  racing  sport.  Now, 
I  am  calling  a  spade  a  spade  in  these  pages,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  entirely  necessary  to  express  my  opinion 
of  the  class  of  "sportsmen"  I  saw  at  this  meeting. 
You  probably  were  not  there,  but  I'll  be  bound  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do  what  they  were  like. 

I  was  much  amused  by  what  I  saw  that  afternoon. 
Remembering  Y.'s  advice  on  my  first  introduction  to 
him,  I  gently  but  firmly  declined  the  many  kind  offers 
to  invest  my  money  for  me,  or  to  show  me  how  to  do 
it,  which  I  received  from  the  "slim"  gentlemen  who 
knew  Reiff  quite  well — by  sight,  or  who  had  just  had 
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the  "tip"  from  Maher  that  morning — an  extra  nickel 
for  shining  his  boots.  All  these  alluring  dreams  of 
wealth  I  passed  by,  and  settled  myself  down  to  enjoy 
the  racing.  This  really  was  interesting.  The  course 
was  small,  and  there  was  not  a  blade  of  grass  to  be 
seen.  Remember,  it  was  the  io5th  day,  and  many 
hoofs  had  ploughed  it  up  during  that  time.  Between 
the  races  men  came  out  with  harrows  and  horses,  and 
raked  the  ground  into  some  semblance  of  smoothness. 
It  was  an  awkward  day.  It  had  been  raining  very 
heavily.  There  had  been  for  a  day  or  two  a  keen  wind, 
and  the  course  was  drying  fast.  It  was  in  places  quite 
sticky,  in  others  dust,  so  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  different  climatic  effects.  They  were 
certainly  picturesque.  In  the  dry  portions  I  saw  a 
horse,  sometimes  two,  fleeing  like  the  wind  with  an 
immense  ball  of  dust  pursuing  him  or  them,  and  trail 
ing  far  away  behind.  My  money  was  literally  in  the 
clouds.  When  they  struck  the  "  pudding,"  lumps  of 
mud  the  size  of  pats  of  butter  were  hurled  from  the 
flying  leader's  hoofs  into  the  faces  of  the  horses  and 
jockeys  behind.  Verily,  they  were  picturesque  objects 
when  they  came  back  to  the  paddock.  If  I  were  an 
American  jockey  I  should  certainly  try  to  win  from 
the  front,  because,  in  America,  it  is  more  inconvenient 
and  impossible  than  usual  to  win  from  behind. 

Before  the  harrows  got  to  work,  and  once  or  twice 
even  while  agricultural  operations  were  proceeding,  I 
saw  nondescript-looking  specimens  of  humanity, 
"coloured"  and  otherwise,  attired  in  motley  garb, 
racing  horses  round  the  track  in  a  most  determined 
manner.  I  inquired  the  reason  for  this  display  of 
horsemanship,  and  was  informed  the  horses  were 
being  "warmed  up."  Certainly  they  were.  I  should 
have  thought  they  were  having  a  "race  taken  out  of 
them." 
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I  saw  this  notice  prominently  displayed:  "Owners 
who  send  their  horses  to  the  post  one  day  hot  and 
another  day  cold  will  have  their  entries  refused."  In 
my  pure  innocence  I  thought  the  "hot"  and  "cold" 
referred  to  the  horses'  financial  condition,  and  not 
their  physical,  but  I  speedily  found  my  error.  I  do 
not  know  who  holds  the  thermometer,  but  if  the 
financial  thermometer  could  be  applied  to  some 
owners,  the  notice  might  not  come  amiss;  but  the 
obtaining  of  physical  caloric  was  the  object  with 
which  those  stable-boys  were  "galloping  the  tails  off 
their  mounts." 

Instead  of  a  bell  for  "Go  to  the  post,"  two  buglers 
march  out,  halt  side  by  side,  and  blow  a  martial  blast, 
then  out  file  the  horses  in  order,  as  on  the  card.  I 
did  not  "go  through"  many  meetings,  as  you  may 
imagine.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  life  was  too 
short,  so  that  in  this  description  I  am  probably  depart 
ing  from  my  rule  of  generalizing. 

The  bookmakers,  of  course,  are  strongly  in  evidence, 
as  also  are  touts,  vendors  of  "sure  things,"  with  a 
retrousse  big  toe  looking  through  the  boot  upper  at 
you,  and  thousands  of  seedy  sports  who  "play  the 
races,"  as  they  call  it,  day  in  and  day  out.  They  do 
not  say,  "  Had  you  a  bet  on  that  race  ?  "  or,  "  Did  you 
bet?" — "Did  you  play  that?"  is  how  they  ask  you. 
Oh,  it  is  a  noble  sport,  surely,  when  conducted  under 
these  circumstances.  I  must  do  Y.  the  justice  to 
say  that  in  many  places  the  sport  is  not  prostituted 
thus,  but  in  a  great  number  of  cases  the  inordinate 
length  of  the  programme  Is,  from  our  point  of  view, 
mark  you,  objectionable. 

Y.  thinks  he  is  a  very  great  inventor.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  he  is  better  at  adapting  other  people's  notions, 
so  I  am  going  to  give  him  one  here.  These  dirt  tracks 
are  simply  cruelty  to  man  and  horse  :  both  in  many 
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cases  are  really  chasing  death  inside  a  cloud  of  dust 
or  hail  of  mud.  Surely  there  is  in  the  United  States 
of  America  enough  tan,  tar,  gravel,  sand,  old  rags, 
brains,  and  other  rubbish  to  mix  up  into  an  artificial 
track  for  racehorses.  They  give  man  a  track  faster 
than  grass  to  race  on.  Why  cannot  they  do  the  same 
for  their  racehorses?  Where  one  races  on  turf  for  a 
few  days  at  a  time  this  would,  of  course,  be  unneces 
sary;  but  where  you  put  in  half  the  year  in  dust  or 
mud,  what  a  boon  it  would  be.  If  it  wants  too  great  a 
flight  of  inventive  genius  to  finish  my  suggestion,  put 
down  boards  and  give  them  cork  linoleum,  then  those 
anxious  "sports  "  who,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  days 
on  end — Sundays  excluded — "play  the  races,"  could 
follow  their  money  through  all  its  varying  fortunes. 

At  the  meeting  I  am  referring  to  I  saw  an  individual 
with  a  long  whip,  who  seemed  most  anxious  to  get  a 
particular  horse  away.  I  asked  who  he  was,  and 
found  he  was  the  assistant  starter.  I  suppose  that 
the  fact  that  the  horse  which  claimed  an  almost  ex 
clusive  interest  in  the  cart-whip  was  heavily  backed, 
and  ultimately  won,  really  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
assistant  starter's  solicitude. 

I  have  before  remarked  that  Y.  is  very  funny  when 
he  does  not  mean  to  be.  This  is  an  extract  from  a 
New  York  paper :  "  Nor  if  racing  had  the  slightest 
shade  of  disrepute  cast  upon  it  would  the  daughter 
of  the  President  condescend  to  grace  a  course  with 
her  presence.  All  these  things  tend  to  place  racing  on 
a  high  plane.  It  cannot  get  too  high.  The  increased 
patronage  of  the  public  means  larger  purses  and 
stakes.  And  these  mean  purity  in  racing,  for  where 
there  is  big  money  in  sight  to  be  earned  honestly, 
there  is  no  temptation  for  an  owner  to  resort  to  the 
tricks  that  once  made  racing  a  thing  to  be  spoken  of 
in  a  whisper.'1 
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The  King  of  England  occasionally  graces  the  race 
course  with  his  presence,  yet  I  should  not  care  to  say 
that  "not  the  slightest  shade  of  disrepute"  is  cast 
upon  the  sport;  but  then,  England  is  not  pure 
America ;  also,  I  suppose  that  in  the  land  of  purity 
such  a  thing  as  an  owner  "lying  back"  for  a  rich 
prize  is  unknown ;  of  course. 

Y.  is  nothing  if  not  strenuous;  indeed,  sometimes 
he  is  nearly  as  strenuous  as  he  tells  you  he  is,  and 
that,  you  may  be  sure,  is  "ver'ry,  ver'ry  strenuous." 
This  characteristic  is  not  lacking  in  the  American 
jockey.  So  strenuous  is  he  that,  in  his  desire  to  be 
nearer  the  winning-post  than  his  fellows,  he  swarms 
up  his  horse's  neck  and  lays  his  head  as  nearly 
between  its  ears  as  he  can.  This  is  possibly  a  slight 
exaggeration,  and  I  tell  you  so  because  it  is  totally 
unnecessary  to  exaggerate  about  Y.  The  truth  is 
always  exaggeration  enough — according  to  our  ideas. 
In  this  respect  the  American  jockey  reminds  me  of 
the  man  who  took  the  carriage  next  the  engine,  say 
ing  it  made  less  walking.  Now,  whenever  a  man 
starts  writing  about  anything,  from  Yorkshire  pud 
ding  to  golf,  he  always  goes  for  the  origin  of  the 
thing,  and  tries  his  best  to  get  it  mixed  up  with  the 
old,  ancient  Greeks  or  Spartans,  or  some  of  those 
persons  who  wore  dresses  with  a  suspicious  resem 
blance  to  an  ample  nightshirt  of  two  decades  ago. 
I  am  about  to  endeavour  to  give  you  the  origin  of 
the  present  American  racing  seat,  but  I  cannot  take 
it  back  to  those  scantily  clad  persons.  According  to 
the  natural  strenuousness  of  jockey  Y.,  he  gets  as 
far  forward  as  he  can  on  his  horse  before  the  barrier 
rises.  When  they  are  off  he  feels  that  he  must  not 
give  way  an  inch,  and  he  remains  there,  perched  like 
a  monkey  on  a  stick,  knees  up  to  his  chin,  thighs 
nearly  horizontal,  and  no  seat  worth  talking  about — 
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a  wobbling,  independent  unit,  straining  still  further 
forward  in  his  endeavour  to  crawl  out  of  the  cloud  of 
dust  or  the  fusillade  of  mud-pats.  This  theory  may 
not  be  entirely  accurate.  We  are  all  fallible,  and  I 
claim  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  in  my  case; 
but  of  this  I  feel  tolerably  certain,  and  that  is,  that 
if  there  are  many  courses  in  America  such  as  the 
ones  I  saw,  it  would  very  easily  account  for  the 
American  style  of  getting  right  away  and  keeping 
there.  It  is  not  much  use  getting  into  or  behind 
the  dust  cloud,  or  trying  to  gallop  into  the  mud- 
nordenfeldt. 

So  much  for  the  origin  of  the  seat ;  now  for  the  seat 
itself,  and  in  all  seriousness  this  time.  Y.  thinks  he 
has  discovered  some  marvellous  virtue  in  swarming 
up  his  horse's  neck.  He  is  by  nature  so  progressive 
that  it  would  never  occur  to  him  to  go  back,  yet  that 
is  what  he  will  do  before  he  is  "through,"  as  he  says. 
Not  only  will  he  go  back  to  his  original  seat,  but  yet 
further  will  he  go,  so  that  if  he  wants  to  crouch,  and 
so  offer  least  resistance  to  the  wind,  the  soundest 
point  in  his  scheme,  he  can  do  so  and  have  his 
shoulders  little,  if  any,  past  his  horse's  withers,  thus 
distributing  the  weight  as  evenly  as  possible  over  that 
portion  best  able  to  carry  it.  Mechanically,  it  is  quite 
indisputable  that  every  inch  the  jockey  gets  forward, 
and  away  from  the  point  of  contact  of  the  hind-legs 
with  the  ground,  increases  the  strain  on  the  galloping 
muscles  of  the  back  and  quarters.  This  is  plainly  ex 
emplified  by  an  ordinary  Avery's  weighing  machine. 
With  the  horse  the  hind-legs  are  the  upright,  taking 
a  vertical  line  from  the  point  of  contact  of  his  hoofs 
with  the  ground,  and  his  back  as  the  be^m.  When 
the  jockey  occupies  my  seat  he  is  the  pound  weight. 
Slide  him  a  little  further  forward.  Now  he  is  seven 
pounds,  and  represents  Archer's  seat;  another  push 
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and  he  is  at  the  end  of  the  beam,  a  la  Sloan,  and  now 
he  weighs  fourteen  pounds,  and  is  causing  the  gallop 
ing  muscles  of  the  horse  to  expend  the  utmost  amount 
of  energy,  or  the  beam  to  exert  its  greatest  leverage. 
Y.  is  a  good  enough  mechanic  to  know  that  you 
should  have  your  load  as  near  the  propelling  or  im 
pelling  power  as  possible.  Why  should  he  imagine 
he  should  depart  from  this  simple  rule  in  this  case? 
Y.  will  yet  realize  this,  and  then  he  will  see  that  in 
addition  to  speedily  breaking  down  his  horses  by  the 
increased  weight  thrown  on  their  fore-legs,  he  is  not 
getting  the  best  galloping  out  of  them  that  they  are 
capable  of.  Any  cyclist  would  tell  him  that  the 
crouch  is  good  as  offering  less  resistance  to  the  wind. 
He  can  also  tell  Y.  that  if  he  wanted  his  iron  steed 
to  raise  his  fore-legs  easily,  say  to  jump  a  kerb-stone, 
he  would  not  Tod  Sloan  his  handle  bars  and  put 
his  nose  on  the  tire  of  his  front  wheel.  He  would  sit 
well  back  and  give  his  mount  a  chance.  Were  he 
to  lie  forward,  his  machine  would  not  raise  its  "fore 
legs"  "worth  a  cent,"  and  he  would  come  a  "purler." 
It  is  quite  a  simple  matter  of  elementary  mechanics 
— somewhat  like  the  condensation  theory — but  Y., 
with  all  his  inventive  genius,  has  not  grasped  it. 
Y.  will  find  out  the  truth  of  this  in  due  course,  and 
then  many  will  say  :  "Why,  that  is  really  what  good 
old  Archer  used  to  do.  He  sat  down  and  drove  his 
horse  home  in  front  of  him.  He  didn't  sit  on  its 
head."  Y.  certainly  is  good  at  adopting — and  ex 
panding — ideas,  and  before  long  I  expect  to  see  him 
riding  his  racehorses  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner 
to  that  now  enjoyed  by  children  on  the  humble  quad 
rupeds  which  grace  the  sands  of  his  seaside  resorts, 
and  it  will  be  on  artificial  tracks.  Just  here — "right 
here,"  I  mean — I  may  mention  that  I  have  never 
seen  a  table  of  the  times  put  up  by  the  leading  Eng- 
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lish  and  American  jockeys  for  the  same  races.  It 
should  prove  interesting  reading. 

Y.'s  national  game  is  base-ball.  It  is  not  bad  to 
watch  for  a  little  time.  I  saw  Boston  play  New 
York  in  New  York  some  time  ago.  The  accuracy 
of  their  throwing  is  remarkable,  and  the  "work"  and 
"curl,"  or  "twist,"  some  of  their  pitchers  get  on  the 
ball  is  marvellous.  The  men  in  the  field  have  gloves 
like  small  feather  beds  to  assist  them  in  catching  the 
ball,  and  they  are  very  clever  at  this  branch  of  the 
game.  Y.,  I  should  think,  is  easily  the  champion 
base-ball  player.  I  don't  think  anybody  else  plays  it. 

At  the  match  referred  to,  New  York  was  in.  I 
saw  the  Boston  pitcher  just  about  to  throw  the  ball. 
Just  before  the  moment  of  delivery  a  New  York 
player  stepped  behind  the  striker,  and,  jumping  in 
the  air,  waved  his  limbs  and  club,  so  as  to  put  the 
Boston  man  off  his  throw.  There  were  15,000  people 
there,  but  I  did  not  hear  a  groan.  I  was  not  looking 
for  lead,  otherwise  I  should,  I  am  afraid,  have  for 
gotten  that  I  was  in  a  strange,  a  very  strange, 
country,  and  have  "given  tongue." 

When  Boston  were  in,  and  batting  well,  a  burly 
ruffian  came  on  to  the  field  of  play,  and  proceeded  in 
stentorian  tones  to  make  ribald  remarks  about  the 
striker's  play.  I  also  understood  him  to  reflect  upon 
the  player's  pedigree,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  his 
female  relatives  were  spared.  This  interesting  indi 
vidual  wore  the  New  York  uniform,  and  I  am  afraid 
I  did  forget  myself  then.  However,  my  friends 
calmed  me,  and  told  me  that  he  was  only  discharging 
his  duties  as  "Official  Rattler"  of  the  New  York 
team.  To  "rattle"  a  man  is  to  get  him  angry,  to 
put  him  off  his  play,  by  personal  and  vulgar  remarks. 
When  I  expressed  my  disapprobation,  I  was  told  that 
it  was  "all  in  the  game,"  that  it  was  done  at  the 
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colleges,  and  nothing  was  thought  of  it.  Then  I  sub 
sided,  but  I  tried  to  imagine  Mr.  C.  B.  Fry  standing 
out  on  Lord's,  reviling  Dr.  Grace  because  he  was 
getting  near  his  century,  or  K.  S.  Ranjitsinhji  turn 
ing  handsprings  behind  the  wicket-keeper  while  Mr. 
Trumble  was  bowling  to  one  of  Ranji's  clubmates, 
and  then  I  remembered  that  I  was  wrong.  I  must 
not  condemn  Y.  He  is  not  an  Englishman,  and  the 
standard  of  fair  play,  even  as  that  of  good  taste,  is 
not  the  same  in  America  as  in  England.  That  is  all 
there  is  "to  it,"  to  quote  Y. 

I  read  in  a  New  York  paper  of  a  young  base-ball 
player  who  was  making  a  good  score  when  the  rattler 
got  to  work  on  him.  The  report  said:  "He  did 
succeed  in  bringing  the  blood  to  the  young  fellow's 
face;  but,  nevertheless,  he  continued  to  bat 
splendidly."  Can  you  imagine  such  an  incident 
being  chronicled  in  an  English  newspaper  in  this 
calm,  dispassionate  manner  when,  say,  a  colt  was 
doing  well  in  his  first  big  match ;  no,  of  course  you 
cannot,  but  then  you  must  remember  the  different 
standards. 

I  read  of  an  instance  that  occurred  at  a  football 
match.  The  forwards  crowded  suddenly  round  one 
of  their  players.  The  ball  was  lost  sight  of.  Pre 
sently  a  mob  of  players  fled  towards  the  other  goal, 
and  a  touch  resulted.  The  puzzle  was:  "Where  had 
the  ball  been  ? "  The  answer :  stowed  inside  a 
player's  jersey.  This  was  called  "cute  trick"  play. 
Learned  arguments  were  held  as  to  whether  the  player 
was  off-side  or  otherwise,  but  eventually  the  try  was 
allowed.  I  called  it  a  "try-on,"  but  it  "came  off." 

During  my  last  visit  I  attended  the  indoor  cham 
pionships  of  the  United  States  Lawn  Tennis  Associa 
tion.  These  were  held  in  the  Armoury  of  the  7th 
Regiment  "on  66th  and  Park."  The  Armoury  is  a 
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fine  building,  with  immense  floor  space,  as  may  be 
guessed  when  I  say  that  there  were  eight  full-sized 
double  courts  marked  out  without  any  cramping,  and 
never  a  post  or  pillar  to  interfere  with  the  play  or 
view;  also  it  is  high  enough  to  permit  of  anything 
except  a  most  outrageous  "lob." 

Y.  generally  conducts  his  sports  meetings  very 
well,  but  I  \vas  much  disappointed  with  this.  So  far 
as  I  could  see  there  was  not  an  official  about.  There 
was  no  official  programme.  1  here  were  no  umpires* 
chairs.  An  odd  linesman  here  and  there  knew  his 
duty.  Half  of  them  yelled  " right"  when  the  ball 
was  in,  and  said  nothing  when  it  went  out. 

Most  matches  were  played  without  umpires,  or 
with  umpires  who  did  not  know  the  rules.  I  saw 
one  man  sitting  ten  feet  away  from,  and  in  a  line 
with,  the  base-line,  taking  both  the  base-line  and  side 
line.  I  was  asked  to  do  likewise,  but  informed  them 
that,  as  a  rule,  a  man  didn't  take  one  right,  so  I  never 
tried  two  simultaneously. 

The  nets  were  not  right  for  either  single  or  double 
play.  The  double  net  was  about  a  foot  over  the  side 
line,  and  the  singles  were  played  over  this.  The  nets 
were  not  tied  down  in  the  middle.  A  three-feet  bit 
of  wood  was  stuck  in  the  net  in  the  middle,  and  when 
ever  a  service  hit  the  net  the  pole  bobbed  up,  and 
said :  "  How  do  you  do  ? "  to  the  second  service, 
chattering  noisily  the  while,  as  if  in  glee  at  the  player's 
first  abortive  effort. 

There  were  no  ball  boys,  and  the  matches  were 
started  with  dirty  grey  balls  which  had  been  used  in 
other  matches.  The  nets  were  very  imperfectly 
strained,  and  frequently  there  was  quite  an  appreci 
able  droop  to  less  than  three  feet  between  the  centre 
standard  and  the  side-lines.  Some  of  the  nets  had 
the  usual  white  duck  along  the  top,  and  some  had 
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blue  cloth,  which,  against  the  dark  clothes  of  the 
spectators,  must  have  been  very  puzzling. 

Altogether  it  was  the  most  haphazard,  irresponsible 
sort  of  a  thing  that  any  one  could  very  well  imagine, 
but  some  of  the  men  could  play  the  game  without 
doubt.  In  the  singles  they  play  a  fine  aggressive 
game,  getting  to  the  net  on  every  opportunity;  in 
deed,  if  anything  they  overdo  it,  but  it  is  a  good 
fault  if  not  carried  to  excess.  I  wash  more  of  our 
players  suffered  from  it. 

The  American  player  is  an  habitual  foot-faulter. 
He  " cribs"  a  yard,  and  is  under  way  before  his 
service  leaves  the  racket,  that  is  when  his  own  men 
are  umpiring  for  him.  I  took  a  base-line  in  one  of 
the  matches,  and  for  the  first  ten  minutes  my  time 
wras  fully  occupied  in  alternately  demoralizing  the 
players  and  delivering  short  lectures,  with  practical 
illustrations  on  the  nature  of  a  foot-fault.  After  this 
things  proceeded  quietly,  but  I  was  able  to  observe 
a  marked  difference  in  the  distance  the  players  were 
able  to  "get  up"  on  their  service  before  the  return 
came. 


VII 

Y.'S   CRAVING   FOR   NOTORIETY 

THERE  are  two  things  Y.  is  intensely  fond  of,  ice- 
water  and  notoriety.  Possibly  I  should  have  put  it 
the  other  way,  because  I  really  believe  he  would  go 
without  his  beloved  cooling  liquid  for  a  month  if  he 
could  get  a  column  in  the  papers  all  to  himself.  I  had 
heard  before  I  went  to  the  States  that  the  Americans 
have  an  itch  for  notoriety.  It  is  quite  stupid  to  call 
such  a  disease  a  simple  "itch."  It  is,  as  I  said  before 
and  now  emphasize,  a  National  Eczema  (with  capitals), 
a  disorder  which  is  most  painful,  curious  to  say — for 
in  this  respect  it  stands  alone  amongst  skin  diseases — 
to  those  who  have  not  got  it. 

This  morbid,  irritating  disease  is  unfortunately — in 
America  and  amongst  Americans — most  contagious. 
The  bacillus  is  more  elusive  than  that  of  cancer.  It  is 
ascertained  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that  it  is 
spread  by  the  daily  papers,  but  no  one  has  as  yet 
succeeded  in  isolating  it,  and  so  it  works  its  ravages 
on  the  nation,  and  produces  on  the  mind  a  kind  of 
unhealthy  desire  to  be  always  doing  something 
unnatural,  quite  unlike  one's  real  self,  or  any  other 
sane  body's  real  self,  which  is  really  a  parlous  con 
dition  of  mind. 

When  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  must  give  notoriety 
the  palm,  and  place  ice- water  second.  I  have  seen 
"millionaire"  Y.  going  into  gaol  for  outraging  his 
own  laws,  posing  with  his  son  at  the  prison  door  to 
make  an  affecting  and  effective  snapshot.  I  have  seen 
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the  same  millionaire  leaving  the  prison  van,  Y.'s 
Black  Maria,  halt  between  the  two  deputies,  one  with 
a  hand  on  each  arm,  and  the  trio  face  the  camera-man 
with  dejection  and  commiseration  on  every  line  of 
their  beautiful  countenances,  and  the  fierce  eczema 
beating  on  every  inch  of  their  spherical  forms.  I  have 
seen  the  mother  give  to  the  world  at  large  the  interest 
ing  information  as  to  how  much  per  head  her 
daughter's  wedding  breakfast  had  cost ;  not,  of  course, 
imparting  the  information  to  the  guests,  for  that  would 
not  be  "good  taste,"  even  in  America,  but  it  is  cer 
tainly  quite  another  matter  if,  by  accident,  half-a- 
dozen  reporters  should  find  out — and  no  one  was 
more  surprised  than  the  mother. 

Other  mothers  do  not  even  preserve  this  pleasant 
fiction.  The  reporters  are  welcome  to  the  informa 
tion,  and  if,  perchance,  for  any  reason,  "Mahomet" 
should  be  "slow  off  the  mark,"  I  will  back  the  moun 
tain — often  literally  so — to  get  there  before  "we  go  to 
press." 

Some  of  the  devices  adopted  by  Y.  in  his  mad  desire 
for  notoriety  are  beyond  belief.  In  any  other  country 
the  man  who  perpetrated  them  would  have  a  fair 
chance  of  seeing  the  inside  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  or  the 
outside  of  any  habitation  which  sheltered  people  who 
claimed  to  be  only  ordinary  fools.  How  does  this 
appeal  to  you  ? 

LIKES    HIS    CLAW-HAMMER.       FORMER 

SPEAKER    KEIFER    WEARS    EVENING 

DRESS    ALL    DAY    LONG 

CLEVELAND,  April  26. 

There  was  a  commotion  in  the  dining-room  of  the  Hollenden 
Hotel  this  morning,  and  a  craning  of  many  necks,  when  General 
J.  Warren  Keifer,  former  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa 
tives,  appeared  for  breakfast  in  company  with  General  Joe 
Wheeler.  General  Keifer  was  in  full  evening  dress.  He  has 
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adopted  full  evening  dress  for  all  occasions,  and  wears  no  other 
clothing  from  the  time  he  arises  in  the  morning  until  he  retires 
at  night. 

You  will  kindly  observe  that  there  was  a  "commo 
tion  "  when  the  generals  entered.  Now,  an  ordinary 
fool  could  have  made  that  commotion  just  as  easily 
by  going  down  to  breakfast  in  his  pyjamas,  or,  better 
still,  in  his  tennis  shirt,  with  the  tails  tied  between 
his  legs  with  those  little  connecting  links  of  tape 
which  Y.  finds  so  useful  in  keeping  his  shirt  down. 
This  phase  of  the  matter,  however,  never  troubles 
the  eczema  patient.  His  skin  is  troublesome;  he 
must  do  something  for  it.  That  commotion  was  better 
than  any  lotion  that  even  an  American  doctor  could 
prescribe. 

Talking  about  American  doctors  I  may  say  "right 
here,"  although  possibly  it  is  out  of  place,  and  yet 
not  so,  as  it  is  a  chapter  on  disease,  that  I  had  to 
consult  one.  He  seemed  a  very  genial  fellow,  and 
evidently  took  a  great  fancy  to  me,  and  treated  me 
with  much  respect,  and  seemed  to  think  my  indisposi 
tion — which,  let  me  say,  was  not  National  Eczema — 
required  careful  handling.  Also  he  gave  me  a  grip 
like  a  blacksmith,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  a  Mason, 
and  said  I  would  need  to  call  again  in  two  days,  and 
called  me  "my  good  fellow,"  and  "my  friend."  Now, 
I  am  not  a  conceited  man,  but  it  did  appear  to  me  that 
I  had  fascinated  that  doctor  "some,"  and  on  subse 
quent  visits  the  impression  I  had  made  on  him  seemed 
to  increase.  I  had  forgotten  to  mention  that  I  was  so 
impressed  with  his  manner  on  my  first  visit  that  for 
fear  he  would  not  do  himself  justice  in  the  matter  of 
fees,  I  had  arranged  that  he  should  take  me  as  a 
"contract,"  and  not  as  "piece  work."  However,  the 
time  came  when  I  had  to  leave,  and  with  great  trepida 
tion,  for  I  feared  a  scene,  I  told  my  medical  friend 
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that  next  time  we  should  meet  but  to  part.  I  thought 
he  would  be  overwhelmed,  but  I  must  do  him  the 
common  justice  to  say  that  he  bore  up  well.  He  was 
a  "husky  "  little  fellow,  "full  of  sand,"  both  of  which 
expressions  mean  that  he  had  lots  of  "grit,"  and 
mastering  his  emotion,  he  said  in  a  voice  which 
evidenced  great  feeling,  "Well,  I  am  sorry.  I  should 
have  liked  to  see  you  '  through.*  However,  come  at 
7.30  p.m.  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and — you'll  have 
my  fee  with  you,  won't  you  ?  "  I  assured  him  that  he 
need  not  be  worried  on  that  account,  and  went  my 
lonely  way  home,  wondering  if  there  is  in  this  wide, 
wide  world — outside  of  America,  of  course — such  a 
thing  as  affection  without  reference  to  cash. 

To  the  inventive  American  there  is  always  some 
thing  which  can  be  made  to  catch  the  attention  of 
people  who  do  not  look  for  great  literary  effort,  and 
when  he  is  short  of  matter  the  American  pressman  is 
very  obliging  to  those  who  have  the  skin  disease.  He, 
poor  fellow,  is  an  incurable.  Do  not  think  he  has 
not  the  disease,  but  anything  done  by  him  is  done  by 
"one  of  our  reporters,"  you  know,  although  I  have 
seen  cases  where  the  name  of  the  pressman  was  given. 
He  is,  generally  speaking,  unable  to  apply  the  heal 
ing  balm  until  he  is  high  up  the  ladder,  except  in  a 
much  smaller  way  in  his  own  little  circle. 

This  naturally  makes  him  very  kind  to  those  poor 
afflicted  souls  looking  for  lotion,  so  that  when  he  gets 
something  solid,  interesting,  and  withal  exciting,  like 
the  following,  he  does  his  best  to  help  the  afflicted 
child,  whose  poor  little  skin  has  already  got  the 
horrible  itch. 

Girl  very  ill  because  she  lost  her  pet  dog.  Here 
follow  pictures  of  a  nondescript  mongrel  and  "Girl." 

Doctor  fears  pneumonia.  Return  of  dog  would 
make  her  recovery  easier.  Then  it  goes  on — 
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Dr.  Brennard  said  yesterday  that  the  little  girl  has  caught 
cold  in  her  weakened  condition  brought  on  by  her  worry.  She 
is  in  danger  of  pneumonia,  and  is  constantly  under  the  care  of 
the  physician.  Toy  was  a  faithful  and  affectionate  friend  to 
Jane  while  she  was  growing  up.  She  is  now  sixteen  years  old. 
Toy  is  a  cross  between  a  collie  and  a  Spitz,  and  looked  for  all  the 
world  like  a  grey  fox,  except  that  he  was  larger.  When  he  went 
away  from  home  two  weeks  ago  he  wore  a  handsome  collar 
bearing  his  name  and  giving  his  home  address.  Mrs.  Bovoyne, 
mother  of  Miss  Jane,  has  advertised  in  all  the  newspapers  of 
Brooklyn  and  New  York  for  Toy. 

I  would  not  care  to  say  that  the  disappearance  of 
Toy  did  not  have  a  prejudicial  effect  on  Jane's  health, 
and,  of  course,  the  insertion  of  the  pictures  and  the 
letterpress  about  her  and  the  "dog"  would  allay  the 
fever — eczema,  I  mean — considerably;  but  really,  isn't 
it  just  a  little  bit  childish  ? 

If  any  one  who  is  any  one  in  America — and  who  in 
the  land  of  liberty  and  equality  isn't  some  one? — is 
about  to  be  married,  it  is  usual  to  state  in  the  press, 
not  necessarily  by  schedule,  but  generally  the  number, 
nature  and  value  of  the  wedding  presents,  and  how 
many  policemen  are  guarding  them  night  and  day. 
What  your  social  position  in  America  would  be  were 
you  to  marry  without  having  had  a  policeman  or  two 
— or  a  score — to  guard  your  wedding  presents,  I  am 
not  quite  clear  about. 

I  did  hear  of  one  case  where  the  presents  were 
"both  numerous  and  costly."  To  Y.'s  everlasting 
credit,  let  me  say,  he  does  not  often  use  this  strikingly 
original  phrase.  The  people  wanted  every  one  to 
know  about  the  presents,  and  so  they  hired  seven 
policemen  and  a  porter,  although  they  also  advertised 
that  the  presents  were  in  a  safe  which  would  have 
made  Vulcan  look  a  simpleton  had  he  got  at  it,  and 
would  have  paralyzed  any  ordinary  blacksmith  of  the 
Tubal  Cain  brand.  Amongst  the  many  enterprising 
burglars  in  New  York  was  one  who  thought  he  knew 
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how  to  discount  the  wedding  present-cum-policeman- 
o'-safe  yarn.  He  took  a  bottle  of  whisky,  a  saw  and  an 
auger,  and  went  along.  After  he  had  made  the  faith 
ful  porter,  who  represented  seven  policemen  and  him 
self,  "paralytic,"  he  bored  a  hole  in  the  "mighty, 
solid,  steel  door  with  massive  bands  of  glittering 
metal,"  and  when  the  dust  had  run  out  he  sawed 
through  the  paper-like  iron,  and  walked  into  the 
"vault,"  where  gleamed  the  priceless  jewels  which 
on  the  morrow  should  grace  the  youthful  bride's 
brow.  Then  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  didn't 
know  New  York  yet.  The  whole  lot  would  not  pay 
for  wear  and  tear  to  tools  and  drink  combined,  and 
moreover  was  too  easily  identifiable.  However,  "It's 
an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good."  The 
burglary  was  a  godsend.  The  jewels  and  presents  rose 
in  value  immensely,  and  by  the  time  that  young 
woman  was  married  I  don't  know  how  many  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  precious  stones  had  been  abstracted 
from  that  vault,  after  the  seven  policemen  had  been 
kidnapped  and  the  porter  drugged.  Marvellous! 
Several  times  since  that  burglary  the  horrible  thought 
has  passed  through  my  mind  that  perhaps  the 
"burglar"  was  in  the  employ  of  the  "bride";  but  I 
have  cast  it  from  me. 

Much  of  the  money  lavished  by  Y.  on  his  enter 
tainments,  in  fact  I  might  say  most  of  it,  is  not  spent 
in  endeavouring  to  minister  to  the  comfort  of  his 
guests.  It  is  simply  squandered  in  eczema  lotion. 

At  one  dinner  given  while  I  was  in  New  York,  the 
menus  cost  750  dollars  each — and  a  reporter  found  it 
out  by  accident.  Of  course,  the  guests  took  them 
away  as  souvenirs,  as  they  were  meant  to,  and  it  was 
quite  fortunate  that  the  information  as  to  their  value 
leaked  out,  as  "most  every  one"  who  read  of  it  be 
lieved  it,  except  those  who  had  the  menus — and  they 
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were  quite  willing  to  sell  at  a  big  discount  on  250 
dollars. 

In  many  ways  Y.  is  a  most  credulous  person.  He 
should  know  what  fearful  exaggeration  is  contained  in 
all  reports  of  the  cost  of  social  functions,  yet  so  fond 
is  he  of  rolling  the  sound  of  many  dollars  in  his 
mouth  that  it  mounts  to  his  brain,  and  he,  if  any 
thing,  exaggerates  the  exaggeration  of  the  people 
with  the  cutaneous  eruption. 

At  another  dinner  there  was  a  lovely  centrepiece  of 
flowers.  In  the  inventory  of  expenses  published  next 
day  this  was  put  down  at  twenty  thousand  dollars. 
Well,  I  would  not  call  any  man  a  liar,  especially  in 
his  own  country,  but  I  should  really  think  the  stand 
itself  must  have  been  made  of  real  silver — absolutely 
real — gold-washed,  and  perhaps  it  was — perhaps, 
again,  it  wasn't — but  what  does  it  matter,  any 
way?  You  "reads"  the  money  and  you  takes  your 
choice. 

Quite  a  fashionable  way  of  "getting  into  the  paper" 
is  to  drive  your  motor-car  above  the  speed  limit,  and 
if  you  can  knock  down  and  maim  some  one,  without 
doing  yourself  or  the  car  any  harm,  why,  so  much  the 
better  for  every  one — except  some  one.  This  was 
being  carried  to  a  farcical  extent  while  I  was  in  New 
York.  A  good  bicycle  policeman  can  do  very  well 
on  fees  paid  him  to  chase  and  arrest  careering  motor 
ists,  male  and  female,  who  will  give  him  a  run  for 
eight  or  ten  blocks,  and  then  pull  up  and  surrender 
to  the  angry  "trap,"  who  has  perhaps  received  from 
the  law-breakers  anything  from  thirty-five  dollars 
upwards  to  furnish  great  headlines  like  this — 

"Exciting  Motor  Chase  on  Fifth  Avenue.  Mrs. 
Fashington  Wilford  arrested.  Careers  ten  blocks 
with  Police  in  pursuit." 

Well,  what  harm  ?     Perhaps  the  policeman  has  a 
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wife  and  family,  and  Mrs.  Wilford's  skin  will  be 
easier  for  a  few  days. 

The  freak  dinner  is  one  of  the  commonest  lotions 
used  by  the  very  rich.  There  are  as  many  varieties 
of  the  freak  dinner  as  there  are  of  the  delusions  of 
common  lunatics.  During  one  of  my  visits  to  New 
York  some  people  with  more  time  and  money  than 
intelligence  made  up  a  dinner  on  these  lines.  Each 
course  was  to  be  in  a  different  house.  Motor  'buses 
were  in  waiting,  and  these  silly  people  careered  round 
from  house  to  house  endeavouring  to  make  themselves 
more  dyspeptic  than  they  were,  "wolfing"  cold 
courses  in  a  most  unsettled  manner,  only  to  rush  away 
and  repeat  the  same  operation  in  greater  discomfort, 
and  trying  all  the  while  to  make  believe  they  were 
enjoying  themselves.  Of  course,  the  whole  thing  was 
a  "frost,"  but  what  did  that  matter?  There  were 
columns  of  slush  in  the  papers  about  it,  and  although 
the  "foods"  were  much  dilated  upon,  another  little 
word  with  an  "1"  instead  of  a  "d"  was  not  touched 
upon  at  all. 

There  was  also  the  equestrian  dinner  of  a  Chicago 
millionaire.  This  was  held  in  Sherry's  banquet 
chamber,  which  was  converted  into  a  woodland  scene. 
In  this  were  a  number  of  horses  feeding  from  troughs, 
quite  an  unusual  feature  of  most  woodland  scenes, 
and  on  each  horse  was  an  ass  trying  to  make  believe 
that  he  was  enjoying  himself.  Truly,  Y.,  yours  is 
the  land  of  make-believe.  By  each  horse  was  a  man 
of  the  lower  orders,  socially,  I  mean,  intellectually  I 
hardly  see  how  he  could  be.  He  was  a  combination 
of  groom  and  waiter,  and  so  they  dined,  these  wealthy 
children ;  make  no  mistake  about  them,  my  readers, 
children  quite,  in  many  ways,  their  hearts  and  minds 
seared  and  tarnished  somewhat,  perhaps,  by  the  all- 
corrupting  dollar,  but  yet  not  bad,  at  least  not  alto 
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gether  bad,  only  very  childish,  and  playing  at  being 
in  the  woods  and  eating  off  gee-gees'  backs.  Now, 
the  originator  of  this  wild  scheme  of  infantile  playful 
ness,  which  was  blazoned  forth  throughout  the  con 
tinent  and  the  world,  was  "of  "  and  from  Chicago.  If 
he  had  had  any  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  might 
he  not  have  had  oxen  instead  of  horses;  and,  as  pigs 
are,  I  believe,  the  upper  class — "more  money  in  'em, 
sir  " — I  mean — why  should  not  the  pigs  have  sat  upon 
the  cattle  ?  A  little  disguise  would  have  done  it,  and 
had  I  to  take  my  choice  I  should  be  quite  content  to 
hide  my  face  behind  a  mask  at  a  function  of  this  kind, 
especially  if  the  camera-man  was  about. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  extracts  from  a  stockbroker's 
dinner  in  New  York.  The  room  in  which  they  dined 
was  made  to  represent  the  interior  of  a  globe.  The 
globe  in  which  most  of  the  diners  sat  filled  most  of  the 
large  banquet  hall  of  Sherry's.  The  canvas  outer 
covering  of  the  structure  was  painted  with  scenes 
representing  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  from  all 
of  which  wires  were  stretched  leading  to  the  new  Stock 
Exchange  buildings — here  depicted  as  the  centre  of 
the  financial  world. 

Y.  is  nothing  if  not  modest.  "The  centre  of  the 
financial  world."  I  suppose  they  could  not  see  how 
to  make  it  both  the  centre  and  the  "top."  I  really 
wonder  they  did  not  make  the  floor  the  top  of  the 
world.  The  floor  outside  the  globe  was  covered  with 
matting  representing  grass.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  canvas,  on  which  were  painted  scenes  represent 
ing  a  summer  garden.  The  ceiling  was  covered  with 
canvas  painted  to  represent  the  sky.  No  trace  of  the 
conventional  hall  appeared.  In  one  corner  of  the 
room  there  was  a  triangular  pen  fenced  off  for  the 
benefit  of  bulls  and  bears  who  daily  fight  one  another 
on  the  floor  of  the  Exchange.  Before  the  guests  sat 
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down  to  dinner  two  men  dressed  in  bear-skins,  and 
another  man  dressed  to  represent  a  bull,  appeared, 
and  had  a  wrestling  match  in  which,  of  course,  the 
bull  won.  While  this  was  going  on  several  live  lambs 
were  led  around  the  room,  safe  from  the  ravages  of 
the  struggling  bulls  and  bears,  typical  of  Stock 
Exchange  transactions,  however  remote  from  the  real 
condition  of  things. 

"However  remote  from  the  real  condition  of 
things  "  many  a  poor  Yankee  lamb  can  tell.  I  should 
have  taken  hawks  and  pigeons,  myself,  as  an  illustra 
tion. 

Another  rather  popular  form  of  obtaining  notoriety 
is  the  would-be  suicide  and  rescue.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  this  is  a  utake"  in  America.  It  provides  lotion 
for  two — the  rescuer  and  the  one  weary  of  life.  I  was 
told  the  following  conversation  was  overheard  on  a 
little  wharf  not  far  from  New  York,  in  the  gloaming, 
of  course.  Dramatis  persona:  Belle  and  her  lover 
Jim.  Belle  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  wharf  with  a  rope 
in  her  hand.  Belle  (loq.) :  "Let  out  some  more  line 
Jim.  I'm  going  to  jump,  and  you'll  pull  it  out  of  my 
hands  if  you  keep  it  so  short.  Oh  !  I  am  so  weary  of 
this  life.  Say  good-bye  to  father  and  mother,  and  put 
some  roses  on  my  grave,  Jim — and  tell  Mr.  Bones  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph  all  about  it " — and  then  the  little 
brat  hiding  behind  the  stack  of  wood  yelled,  "Garn  ! 
I'll  tell  Mr.  Bones  it  was  all  a  fake,"  and  by  the  time 
Jim  had  ceased  his  efforts  to  dive  through  holes  quite 
available  for  the  brat,  the  sun  was  down  and  suicide 
was  "off."  It  was  too  chilly,  and  might  have  resulted 
in  a  cold,  or  something  equally  uncontemplated  and 
undesirable. 

That  is  the  make-believe  suicide,  but — don't  faint 
now — they  actually  have  the  "  real "  article  in 
America,  female  too.  This  national  eczema  is  a  most 
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wonderful  disease.  With  all  other  known  diseases  the 
sufferer  doesn't  "fret  worth  a  cent"  what  happens  to 
his  body  after  death.  In  many  bad  cases  of  this 
malady  the  sufferer  has  an  insane  desire  for  lotion  for 
his  or  her  body  long  after  the  soul,  or  breath,  or  what 
ever  the  animating  portion  of  it  is,  has  passed  out. 
This  has  led  to  the  formation  of  suicide  clubs — some 
of  which  are  composed  of  female  members  only,  and 
alleged  ladies.  Read  this — 

THE    SUICIDE    CLUB.      CLAIMS    THREE 
MORE    VICTIMS 

NEW  YORK,  November  3. 

Three  wealthy  San  Francisco  ladies,  who  were  members  of 
the  well-known  Suicide  Club,  which  has  already  been  the  occa 
sion  of  several  women  seeking  their  own  destruction,  have 
committed  suicide. 

For  all  I  know  they  may  be  real  American  ladies, 
but  personally  I  cannot  imagine  a  number  of  refined 
or  intellectual  women  banding  themselves  together 
with  no  greater  bond  of  union  than  a  morbid  desire  for 
lotion  on  their  corpses.  To  me  the  idea  is  abhorrent 
in  the  extreme.  My  only  consolation  is  that,  probably, 
weak-minded  people  who  have  this  loathsome  disease 
so  fully  developed  can  be  well  spared.  It  is  a  question 
whether  their  influence  is  more  baneful  before  or  after 
their  deaths.  Here  again  the  press  shows  itself  want 
ing.  Instead  of  holding  these  women  up  to  ridicule 
as  hysterical,  morbid-minded  creatures,  seeking 
notoriety  even  in  death,  and  in  a  cowardly  manner 
trying  to  dodge  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life, 
the  "yellow  "  journals  devote  much  space  and  printer's 
ink,  with  enormous  headlines,  to  the  women — ladies,  I 
beg  their  pardons — who  take  up  this  game  as  others 
might  hockey.  There  are  yards  of  it,  and  many  pic 
tures  of  the  women,  and  the  poison-bottle,  and  the 
suicide  club,  if  it  happens  to  have  an  edifice  of  its  own, 
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which  so  far  it  has  not  aspired  to.  Oh,  it  is  very 
pitiful,  very  demoralizing,  very  wicked,  if  that  counts 
for  anything,  but  really  I  am  afraid  it  does  not  in  the 
land  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Some  day,  Y.,  you  will 
wake  up,  and  may  it  be  soon,  my  brother,  for,  Y.,  my 
'dear  fellow,  for  all  I  am  talking  so  plainly  to  you,  I 
can  see  the  good  in  you,  only  so  many  have  told  you 
of  that,  knowing  your  weakness,  that  I  want  to  show 
you  the  reverse  side  of  the  medal,  and,  brother  Y.,  I 
am  trying  to  do  it  soberly,  calmly,  judicially,  if  some 
times  I  do  allow  myself  to  be  a  little  satirical  at 
your  expense,  for  I  think  that  you  do  not  realize  the 
parlous  state  your  nation  and  your  morals,  com 
mercial,  social  and  political,  are  in ;  and  if  it  be  mine 
to  awaken  you,  O  brother  Y.,  who  might  some  day 
be  a  really  great  man,  instead  of  that  which  you  now 
are,  then,  O  my  brother,  shall  I  be  glad,  exceeding  glad. 
You  must  not  really  take  Y.  too  seriously.  If  you 
did  you  would  think  he  is  a  far  more  credulous  indi 
vidual  than  he  really  is;  especially  is  this  so  with  the 
pressmen  who  furnish  him  with  so  much  free  lotion. 
Before  I  close  this  chapter  I  must  give  you  just  one 
instance  of  credulity  and  lotion  combined,  or  which 
ever  you  like  to  call  it.  This  is  taken  from  a  leading 
New  York  daily. 

MADSTONE  IS  HERE  TO  SUCCOUR  BITTEN 

Famous  Congaree  specimen  brought  to  this  city  to  be 
tested.    From  a  deer's  stomach. 

Learning  that  cases  of  hydrophobia  had  appeared  in  New 
York,  Captain  F.  B.  Orchard,  of  Augusta,  S.C.,  has  sent  here 
a  Congaree  madstone.  The  nodule  of  calcareous  matter,  for 
such  it  seems,  was  consigned  to  the  brother  of  the  owner, 
I.  E.  Orchard,  a  musical  critic,  who  says  the  use  of  it  may  be 
had,  "without  money  and  without  price,"  by  any  person  who 
thinks  he  has  been  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog.  It  has  been  many 
years  since  the  Congaree  stone  has  performed  its  functions  as 
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an  extractor  of  poison,  and  the  consignee  would  like  to  see  its 
powers  tested.  This  stone,  it  is  said,  was  found  in  1805  in  the 
stomach  of  a  deer  which  was  shot  in  the  Congaree  swamp, 
South  Carolina.  It  began  its  career  of  usefulness  a  few  years 
later,  and  it  was  reported  that  145  persons  who  had  been  bitten 
by  supposedly  rabid  dogs  were  treated  with  it,  and  that  none 
died  from  hydrophobia.  "Most  medical  men,  I  dare  say,"  said 
Mr.  Orchard  yesterday,  "  would  not  think  much  of  this  madstone  ; 
but  I  am  anxious  to  have  some  one  actually  test  it.  It  may  be 
that  its  qualities  are  not  of  any  value,  and  that  imagination  and 
superstition  have  had  much  to  do  with  its  alleged  cures.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  considerable  leaning  towards  a  belief  in 
its  curative  qualities,  for  of  the  many  cases  it  was  employed  on 
surely  there  must  have  been  some  of  genuine  hydrophobia. 
The  stone  is  first  placed  on  the  wound,  and  presently  it  is 
observed  to  adhere.  This  is  supposed  to  indicate  that  there  is 
poison  present.  After  remaining  for  a  time,  the  stone  drops 
from  the  wound.  On  being  placed  in  milk  it  gives  a  greenish 
tinge  to  the  fluid,  which  would  indicate  that  it  had  absorbed 
poison,  which  is  thus  being  taken  out.  The  stone  itself  is  light 
and  porous,  and  evidently  absorbent.  If  after  it  has  been  cleaned 
it  is  placed  on  the  wound  again,  it  may  once  more  adhere. 
That  shows  that  poison  still  remains.  If  it  will  not  stick,  that 
is  a  sign  the  virus  has  been  extracted.  I  have  never  seen  the 
stone  actually  used,  and  the  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  employed  is  that  given  to  me  by  my  brother  and  other  persons 
who  have  witnessed  its  operation."  Mr.  Orchard  said  that  for 
a  time  the  stone  was  in  the  museum  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina.  Four  students  were  bitten  by  a  dog,  and  the  stone  was 
applied  to  their  wounds  with  such  success  that  they  experienced 
no  evil  effects.  The  Congaree  madstone  is  one  and  a  half  inches 
in  length,  and  one  inch  in  width,  and  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  through  at  its  thickest  portion.  In  colour  it  is  a  light 
brown.  The  outer  layer,  except  where  a  portion  of  it  has 
crumbled,  is  highly  polished.  Mr.  Orchard  has  the  stone  in  a 
safe  at  the  office  of  the  Musical  Courier,  and  he  says  he  will 
have  it  used  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  who  desires  to  make  a 
test  of  its  virtues. 

The  value  of  this  stone  may  be  very  fairly  estimated 
by  a  stranger  by  the  fact  that,  although  known  since 
the  year  1805,  it  is  not  owned  by  a  trust,  and  its  use 
may  be  had  "without  money  and  without  price." 
Anything  you  can  obtain  in  America  for  that  is  worth 
— just  what  you  pay  for  it. 

Even  a  man  like  Edison  is  not  free  from  this 
national  characteristic.  I  am  continually  seeing  enor- 
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mous  headlines  of  what  he  is  going  to  do.  Lay  down 
tramlines  and  roll  the  world  the  other  way,  or  some 
trifle  like  that,  only  he,  or  those  responsible,  are  con 
tent  to  go  on  advertising  that  they  wrill  do  it.  It  is 
like  the  notice,  "Back  in  five  minutes."  You  don't  get 
any  fixed  time,  so  you  just  wait — until  a  bigger  adver 
tisement  attracts  your  attention  or  you  get  tired.  Per 
haps  there  is  something  in  Y.'s  method,  for  if  you 
continually  keep  on  telling  people  that  you  are  able, 
and  intend,  to  move  the  world,  you  will  certainly 
soon  be  accredited  with  energy  and  intelligence 
enough  to  wheel  a  barrow-load  of  bricks — and  other 
wise  you  may  not. even  get  that. 

The  price  that  some  notoriety-hunters  will  pay  for 
a  small  paragraph  about  themselves  is  simply  wonder 
ful  ;  and  the  strange  and  foolish  manner  in  which  they 
will  go  about  getting  that  paragraph  yet  more  wonder 
ful.     While  I  was  in  New  York  a  Mr.  Braynles — a 
splendid  name — son  of  Senator  Braynles — lots  of  them 
in    the   States — went  into  a  barber's   shop   and   was 
shaved.     Then  he  handed  the  lucky  barber  who  had 
shaved  him  fifteen  hundred  dollars — about  three  hun 
dred  pounds — saying,  "I  think  you  have  earned  this. 
Buy  yourself  a  business."    I  should  not  have  objected 
to  his  giving  the  man  three  hundred  pounds,  nor  to 
his  advertising  the  fact  afterwards.     That  is  usual, 
proper  and   regular  for  his  class.     It  is  the  idiotic 
remark  about  earning  it  that  annoys  me.    As  though 
there   was   a  barber   "in   the   world" — let  alone  the 
States — who  could  earn  the  three-hundredth  part  of 
it  by  shaving  a  man  in  America — unless  perchance  the 
razor  slipped  into  his  mouth. 


VIII 


MANY  foreigners,  especially  Englishmen — I  am 
speaking  from  Y.'s  side  of  the  ocean  now — expect  Y. 
to  model  his  conduct  on  lines  laid  down  by  them  many 
hundreds  of  years  before  Y.  was  born  or  thought  of. 
Now,  speaking  quite  dispassionately,  I  think  this  is  a 
mistake.  Y.  is  very  young  yet,  also  his  nature  is 
different  from  that  of  many  of  his  would-be  mentors. 
I  think  we  should  be  content  to  allow  Y.  to  set  up  his 
own  standard  of  good  taste.  At  any  rate,  it  is  well  to 
say  that  we  shall  allow  him  to  do  so,  because  he  will 
do  it,  any  way.  Therefore,  in  discussing  Y.'s  peculi 
arities,  if  he  does  not  as  do  Englishmen,  Frenchmen 
and  Germans,  I  shall  not  say  Y.  is  vulgar  and  ignor 
ant,  for  in  many  cases  it  would  be  quite  wrong  to  do 
so;  rather  shall  I  endeavour  to  point  out  gently,  and 
sometimes  playfully — I  hope  always  not  too  roughly 
— some  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  Y.'s 
taste. 

One  of  the  very  first  things  in  which  it  seemed  to 
me  that  Y.'s  taste  required  cultivation  was  in  the 
matter  of  his  whisky.  This  is  nasty  stuff  called  Rye 
Whisky.  It  is  well  named.  Many's  the  wry  face  I 
made  over  it  during  the  period  in  which  politeness 
struggled  with  disgust.  Y.  "reckons"  he  likes  it,  but 
you  may  "guess  "  how  much  he  does  by  the  fact  that 
he  splits  his  whisky  and  water  into  equal  portions, 
whisky  in  one  little  glass  and  water  in  another.  This 
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latter  is  called  a  chaser,  and  is  also  well  named.  Y. 
grasps  the  whisky  glass,  gulps  down  the  contents, 
planks  down  his  glass  in  record  time,  seizes  the  other, 
and  "chases  "  the  taste  of  the  odious  compound  out  of 
his  mouth.  The  chaser  is  a  fine  idea — if  you  must 
drink  rye  whisky. 

Now,  I  can  excuse  Y.  for  washing  away  the  taste 
of  his  whisky,  but  what  I  cannot  understand  is  the 
fact  that  some  of  his  best  drinks  are  treated  in  the 
same  way.  It  seems  such  a  waste. 

The  barman,  when  you  tell  him  to  use  "Scotch," 
makes  a  lovely  cocktail  of  numerous  names  :  Man 
hattans,  Rob  Roys,  Silver  Edges,  etc.  So  accus 
tomed  to  the  chasers  are  the  barmen  that  they  often 
place  the  extra  goblet  down  with  the  cocktail,  even 
when  you  have  "Scotch  "  in  it.  Think  of  it — the  pro 
fanation.  I  used  to  amuse  the  bar  tenders  and  waiters 
very  much.  Always  they  fill  the  glass  full,  and  by 
the  time  you  are  as  old  and  have  hidden  as  many 
cocktails  as  I  have,  you  cannot  save  every  drop,  how 
ever  willing  you  may  be,  and  so  occasionally  some 
flowed  on  my  fingers.  As  1  had  no  other  use  for  the 
chaser  I  used  to  remove  the  cocktail  from  my  fingers 
with  it.  I  was  accustomed  to  the  dispenser's  amuse 
ment,  but  one  day  in  Washington,  when  it  was  more 
openly  expressed  than  usual,  I  opened  out  and  ex 
plained  matters  to  the  waiter.  I  assured  him  I  knew 
the  chaser  was  not  a  finger-bowl,  although  I  so 
used  it.  Of  course,  I  was  guilty  of  bad  taste.  I  own 
it.  We  all  are  sometimes.  Whether  it  is  wry  whisky 
or  otherwise.  In  many  places  they  do  not  give  you 
a  "chaser  "  with  a  cocktail. 

Another  most  important  point  wherein  Y.'s  taste 
has  not  approximated  to  ours  is  in  his  cigars.  Y.  is 
not  a  pipe  smoker.  He  likes  "segars,"  as  he  calls 
them,  and  as  many  billions  of  them  are  used  he  must 
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have  them  cheap.  He  gets  a  good  many  different 
brands  to  choose  from  at  five  cents — about  twopence- 
halfpenny  each.  Shades  of  our  youthful  dockleaf  and 
brown  paper !  You  would  not  expect  the  finest 
Havana  at  the  price,  would  you  ?  If  it  was  a  trifle 
"off  "  you  wouldn't  swear,  would  you  ?  I  bought  one 
out  of  curiosity  once.  I  smoked  it,  or  rather  a  portion 
of  it,  out  of  bravado.  I  have  never  had  bravado  since. 
These  cigars  are  called  "domestic  segars."  I  thought 
this  meant  that  they  were  grown  and  made  in  the 
States,  but,  upon  inquiry,  found  that  the  origin  of  the 
term  came  from  the  fact  that  if  you  smoke  one  at  home 
you  never  want  to  go  out,  and  if  you  smoke  one  in 
town  you  immediately  want  to  go  home.  However, 
when  you  get  used  to  them  they  are  not  so  deadly, 
and  they  are  not  necessarily  fatal  if  remedial  measures 
are  early  adopted.  Y.  does  smoke  better  "segars" 
than  these,  but  they  are  always  green  and  pulpy, 
flabby,  half-wet  things,  that  do  not  appeal  to  one  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  a  well-seasoned  cigar. 

I  have  said  before  that  Y.  is  very  strenuous.  This 
shows  even  in  his  smoking.  He  cannot  smoke  his 
cigar  fast  enough,  so  he  just  chews  the  other  end. 
This  the  pulpy  nature  of  the  thing  allows  him  to  do. 

You  may  not  know  it,  but  Y.  smokes  a  "segar,"  as 
he  spells  it,  as  no  other  man  in  the  world  does.  He 
puts  his  flabby  roll  "right  jam  bang"  into  the  corner 
of  his  mouth,  so  that  it  distorts  it,  then  he  gives  it  a 
cant,  preferably  of  about  45  degrees  towards  the  sky, 
and  proceeds  to  smoke  one  end  and  chew  the  other 
with  fury  and  avidity.  When  he  removes  it  from  his 
mouth  to  indulge  in  that  gentle  art  whereof  I  have 
written  before,  the  sight  may  be  better  imagined  than 
described.  I  have  already  gone  into  that  art,  and  do 
not  think  it  necessary  to  dilate  upon  it  now.  Anyhow, 
speaking  from  our  ideas  of  taste,  there  are  points, 
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even  in  smoking  a  cigar,  which  Y.  could  learn  from 
"furriners." 

In  dress  Y.  is  not  the  typical  Uncle  Sam  of  the 
stage,  in  "howling  checks."  He  is  loud  enough  about 
those  other  cheques  to  be  quiet  in  these.  His  dress  is, 
generally  speaking,  quiet,  as  it  should  be,  knowing  its 
humble  origin,  for  I  suppose  there  are  more  tons  of 
"shoddy"  turned  out  in  America  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

If  it  were  not  so,  many  would  have  to  go  scantily 
clad,  for  when  you  get  anything  made  of  good 
material,  which  means  English  here,  the  price  is 
awful.  I  had  an  evening  suit  with  dinner  jacket  built 
in  America.  My  tailor  persisted  in  thinking  that  I 
wanted  "tights."  This  is  a  little  way  they  have.  Y. 
likes  everything  "close,"  and  unless  you  insist  on  it 
your  tailor  will  allow  nothing  for  expansion,  which 
allowance  at  my  time  of  life  I  find  quite  a  useful  pre 
caution.  Y.  likes  to  look  "smart,"  and  anything 
baggy,  except  a  "drummer,"  of  course,  offends  him. 
Now,  although  my  tailor  was  so  careful  of  the  cloth, 
it  did  not  seem  to  save  me  anything  in  money.  That 
suit  cost  me  sixteen  pounds.  I  could  have  had  it 
manufactured  by  a  good  tailor  in  the  West  End  of 
London  quite  as  well  for  ten  pounds.  No  ordinary 
suit  worth  wearing  is  quoted  under  ten  pounds. 

Speaking  of  evening  dress  reminds  me  of  another 
of  Y.'s  peculiarities.  He  will  turn  up  at  the  theatre 
in  a  dinner  jacket  with  a  black  tie  and  topped  off  with 
a  panama,  or  ordinary  straw  hat,  and  sometimes  wear 
ing  tan  boots.  I  saw  this  frequently,  and,  indeed,  have 
met  Y.  many  times  in  London  in  the  same  garb.  I 
could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  pardon  him  in  New  York, 
especially  as  his  headgear  was  removed  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  evening,  and  although  he  kept  his 
boots  on  they  were  fortunately  out  of  sight.  Many, 
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however,  dress  quite  in  accordance  with  our  ideas  of 
evening  dress,  and,  indeed,  if  anything,  more  quietly 
than  we  do ;  in  fact,  I  may  say  without  exaggeration 
I  think  that  they  sometimes  have  quite  a  subdued  air. 
This  I  ascribed  to  two  causes.  They  have  to  average 
up  for  the  day's  "gustiness" — and  they  have  their 
wives  with  them. 

Speaking  of  wives  reminds  me  that  I  have  been 
neglecting  the  ladies  somewhat.  Truth  to  tell,  when 
I  come  to  deal  with  them  I  feel  a  little  out  of  my 
depth,  and  I  must  take  shelter  here  behind  my  gener 
alities.  I  have  said  that  the  men  dress  quietly,  par 
ticularly  in  the  evening.  They  show  no  jewellery,  not 
even  a  watch-guard,  but  the  ladies  make  up  a  good 
general  average.  To  see  Y.  and  his  wife  together  at 
the  theatre  is  to  realize  at  a  glance  the  position  of  the 
woman  in  America,  a  position  which  I  am  not  sure  is 
for  her,  or  the  nation's,  good,  and  which  I  shall  deal 
with  hereafter. 

Y.'s  familiarity  I  found  much  exaggerated.  I  had 
heard  many  tales  of  his  offensive  pertinacity  in  en 
deavouring  to  force  his  acquaintance  upon  one.  I  did 
not  suffer  from  this.  Possibly  it  was  due  to  Y.'s 
caution  when  I  first  met  him,  perhaps  my  face  is 
against  me;  indeed,  I  think  it  must  be  so,  otherwise 
I  can  hardly  imagine  greater  rudeness  than  I  twice 
received  in  New  York.  I  stepped  up  to  one  who, 
from  his  dress  and  appearance,  should  have  been 
sufficiently  gentlemanly  to  answer  my  question,  and 
said,  "Pardon  me.  Can  you  direct  me  to  the  Post 
Office  ? "  He  gave  me  a  look  such  as  one  might 
bestow  upon  a  stray  terrier,  and  passed  on.  I  felt  a 
little  hurt.  Then  I  reflected  that  probably  the  clothes 
were  " shoddy,"  and — certainly  what  was  in  them  was, 
and  I  felt  better.  This  happened  once  again.  The 
second  time  I  was  amused.  I  knew  that  not  of  neces- 
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sity  was  either  man  or  clothes  shoddy,  although  it  was 
a  million  to  one  against  one  of  the  two,  but  that  he 
simply  reckoned  I  was  one  of  his  innumerable  spielers 
or  grafters.  Alas,  my  face  ! 

Now,  although  I  am  championing  Y.  in  the  matter 
of  familiarity,  I  am  speaking  of  him  personally.  In 
the  press  he  is  certainly  guilty  of  great  and  unpardon 
able  liberties.  In  a  New  York  paper,  during  one  of 
my  visits,  appeared  some  letterpress  under  the  follow 
ing  headlines,  big  and  black  as  usual,  of  course — 

"Edward  warmly  greeted  in  Rome.  British  and 
Italian  Kings  kiss  four  times,  and  are  cheered  by 
frantic  multitudes;"  and  then,  an  inch  or  two  away, 
"Mr."— mark  the  "mister" — "Roosevelt  only  can 
didate.  Republican  leader's  views  on  approaching 
Presidential  election."  Now  this  was  done  to  show 
how  intensely  democratic  Y.  is,  and  herein  he  errs. 
"  Edward "  is  good  enough  for  the  King  of  the 
greatest  nation  "  in  the  world " — pardon  my  little 
"blow,"  but  I  really  must,  even  when  "writing"  of 
Rome,  er — er,  you  know  ! — but  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  "Mister"  is  necessary.  Y.  does 
not  even  condescend  to  say  "Mister"  Guelph,  or  any 
thing  like  that  which  he  may  imagine  the  King  is 
called  on  his  certificate  of  birth,  if  kings  have  such 
things.  No,  plain  "Edward"  shows,  don't  you  know, 
we  don't  kow-tow  to  any  kings,  you  know.  We  have 
a  soul  above  that,  as  we  know  they  are  unattainable, 
but  we  have  money  and  wives  for  anything  with  a 
title  from  England,  or  anywhere  else  for  the  matter  of 
that.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  this  kind  of  thing  in  the 
press,  and  possibly  from  such  a  very  new  nation  as 
America  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  English 
journal  which  chronicled  the  arrival  of  President 
Roosevelt  under  the  headlines,  "  Teddy  arrived  to 
day,"  would  not  find  its  reputation  for  good  taste 
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enhanced — but  now  I  am  speaking  of  England, 
you  see. 

Some  very  remarkable  instances  of  "taste"  are  to 
be  found  amongst  members  of  the  so-called  American 
aristocracy  ycleped  the  Four  Hundred.  I  did  not 
meet  the  full  four  hundred.  I  think  I  met  four,  and  as 
the  rest  consist  of  ciphers  I  suppose  I  did  not  miss 
much.  Anyhow  it  was  my  loss.  Those  whom  I  did 
meet  sufficed  for  my  requirements,  for  I  am  dealing 
mainly  with  the  middle,  and  endeavouring  to  avoid  both 
the  top  and  the  bottom.  One  of  the  ciphers  amused 
me  immensely.  His  name  was  Thunderbolt,  and  he 
was  well  named,  for  he  was  a  "demon  "  to  go.  I  must 
tell  you  how  this  meteoric  person  spent  the  day  before 
his  marriage.  He  took  his  wife  for  a  drive  dowrn  the 
street  of  the  fashionable  seaside  resort  \vhere  the  mar 
riage  was  to  take  place.  There  a  bold  camera-man 
attempted  to  "snap"  him.  Handing  the  reins  to  the 
lady,  this  gentleman,  with  the  characteristic  modesty 
of  his  race,  shielded  his  patrician  features  from  the 
vulgar  gaze  of  the  photographer  with  one  hand,  while 
—with  the  other,  I  was  about  to  say — he  rushed  upon 
the  offender  and  slashed  him  across  the  face  with  his 
"English  whip,"  as  the  paper-man  says.  Then  he  got 
into  his  "French  trap,"  as  the  paper-man  says,  and 
drove  away.  What  a  pity  he  had  not  some  German 
manners  with  him.  Then  all  the  leading  nations 
would  have  been  represented,  and  this  incident  never 
related.  It  must  have  been  intensely  interesting  and 
edifying  for  the  patient  lady  in  the  French  trap,  watch 
ing  the  American  circus,  with  the  English  whip.  It 
has  not  yet  transpired  what  the  terms  were  upon 
which  the  camera-man  agreed  to  be  slashed  across 
the  face. 

Shortly  after  this  affair,  Thunderbolt  and  a  relative 
collected  as  many  of  the  bridesmaids  and  others  await- 
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ing  the  ceremony  of  the  morrow  as  two  "big  red 
automobiles  "  could  hold,  and  proceeded  to  race  along 
the  main  road.  A  constable  pursued  them.  One 
stopped.  The  other  "sped  on  his  way"  (paper-man), 
but  "about  an  hour  later  he  drove  up  with  the  two 
bridesmaids  to  the  court-house,  gave  himself  up" — 
one  w<ould  think  he  had  committed  a  murder — "and 
paid  his  fine."  I  have  not  heard  if  the  policeman  was 
in  the  conspiracy,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  affair 
"leaked  out"  and  "got  into  the  papers." 

The  next  performance  w7as  also  duly  chronicled  in 
all  the  papers,  so  you  may  read  it  for  yourself. 

THUNDERBOLTS  HOLD  REHEARSAL  OF 
WEDDING 

NEWPORT,  April  13. 

The  wedding  ceremony  by  which  Miss  Flashing  Meteorite  will 
become  Mrs.  Theodore  Thunderbolt  to-morrow  was  rehearsed 
in  detail  at  Wilmington  at  noon  to-day.  All  those  who  will 
officiate  at  the  wedding,  and  also  the  immediate  members  of 
both  families  attended.  Miss  Meteorite  was  up  betimes  to-day, 
and  attended  eight  o'clock  mass  with  her  mother.  When  she 
entered  St.  James's  Church  she  was  dressed  in  a  blue  cloth 
gown  stitched  with  white,  a  grey  beaver  hat  trimmed  with 
bunches  of  purple  grapes  and  white  kid  gloves. 

(Note  that  the  hat  was  trimmed  with  purple  grapes 
and  white  kid  gloves.  This  is  very  up-to-date,  I  think. 
I  never  heard  of  the  fashion  before.) 

After  the  mass,  Theodore  Thunderbolt  drove  up  to  the  church 
in  a  buckboard  drawn  by  a  dapple  grey  cob,  a  present  from  his 
mother,  and  they  drove  through  Bellevue  Avenue  and  around  the 
Shore  Road,  coming  home  through  the  village  and  making  a 
brief  stop  at  the  Aquidneck  National  Bank,  where  the  presents 
are  stored.  (Number  of  policemen  not  stated.)  Thence  they 
drove  to  Wilmington.  All  the  bridesmaids  were  at  the  Meteorite 
cottage,  and  prepared  for  the  wedding  rehearsal  during  the 
absence  of  their  host.  Shortly  after  eleven  o'clock  the  ushers 
drove  up  to  Wilmington  in  Jim  Thunderbolt's  automobile.  A 
few  minutes  later  the  Rev.  Father  Keenan  arrived,  and  then  the 
rehearsal  began.  All  the  ushers  and  Theodore  Thunderbolt 
wore  blue  sack  suits.  Miss  Meteorite  and  her  bridesmaids  wore 
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dark  cloth  dresses.  Mrs.  Meteorite  announced  to-day  that  she 
would  not  give  out  a  list  of  the  wedding  presents  until  to-night, 
when  she  will  also  make  public  the  menu  for  the  wedding 
breakfast. 

I  am  afraid  that  you  would  strike  trouble  if  you 
wanted  to  get  a  rehearsal  of  your  wedding  on  in  this 
country.  Most  men  find  one  performance  quite 
enough,  and  are  more  than  satisfied  to  get  that  over 
as  quickly  as  possible;  but  then  our  climate  is  differ 
ent,  and  our  dramatic  taste  not  perhaps  so  fully  culti 
vated  as  that  of  our  friends  across  the  water.  Thunder 
bolt  had  a  "real"  busy  day  of  it,  and  it  must  have 
been  quite  a  relief  to  get  married  and  flash  round  the 
world  with  his  fair  meteorite,  leaving  a  dazzling 
golden  tail  where'er  they  went.  You  will  note  that 
Mrs.  Meteorite  will  not  "give  out  the  list  of  presents 
until  to-night,  when  she  will  also  make  public  the 
menu  for  the  wedding  breakfast."  How  truly  nice  of 
her.  It  is  so  comforting  to  those  who  cannot  get 
there.  It  reminds  me  of  another  quaint  custom  Y. 
has.  When  he  has  filled  himself  to  repletion  he  sits 
in  a  window  of  his  hotel  or  restaurant  in  full  view  of 
the  passers-by  on  the  "sidewalk,"  as  he  calls  it,  and 
writh  that  full,  rosy  look  on  his  lips  which  follows 
plenty  of  meat  and  drink,  allows  those  outside  to  wit 
ness  the  interesting  spectacle  of  the  removal  of  any 
remaining  fragments  of  his  meal.  This,  I  think,  is 
done  to  stimulate  the  appetites  of  those  unfortunates 
who  stand  upon  the  kerbs  and  envy  the  adipose  tissue 
of  the  comfortable-looking  amateur  dentists  inside.  Y. 
is  "great"  on  giving  exhibitions  of  how  he  "feeds." 
He  some  time  ago  provided  London  with  one  in 
the  Strand,  where,  on  two  stories,  you  could  see, 
in  full  view  of  the  passers-by,  the  hungry  mortals, 
not  all  Y.,  of  course,  engaged  in  the  performance,  to 
the  no  small  amusement  and  envy  of  divers  sections  of 
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the  outsiders ;  but  surely  you  would  not  call  this  bad 
taste,  nor  will  you  so  far  forget  yourself  as  to  say 
Thunderbolt  was,  or  is,  vulgar.  I  don't  know  how 
many  millions  he  has,  and  if  he  can  get  a  priest  to 
assist  in  his  ante-nuptial  amateur  theatricals,  why 
should  he  not  have  them  ?  What's  the  good  of  being 
rich  if  you  cannot  do  what  you  want  and  make  your 
own — American — standard  of  good  taste  ? 

America  has,  according  to  our  ideas,  no  aristocracy. 
Y.  doesn't  even  pretend  to  have.  He  knows  how 
utterly  hopeless  such  a  pretence  would  be,  so  he  does 
the  next  best  thing.  He  just  buys  aristocrats,  English 
preferred,  of  course,  but  if  they  are  not  available,  wThy, 
he  is  satisfied  with  Italian  counts  of  doubtful  lineage, 
or  any  trash  with  heaps  of  assurance,  a  spurious  title, 
and  enough  cash  to  keep  off  the  tailor  and  the  bailiff 
until  he  secures  an  American  wife. 

I  must  here  give  an  instance  of  the  trade  in  matri 
mony  which  is  carried  on  in  America,  even  though  the 
story  is  against  us.  A  needy  lordling  from  England 
w-ent  wife-hunting  in  Chicago,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  become  engaged  to  a  wealthy  and,  the 
papers  said,  charming,  Chicago  girl.  Shortly  it 
appeared  in  all  the  papers  that  the  little  lordy  wras  not 
satisfied  with  50,000  dollars  a  year.  He  must  have 
100,000  dollars  per  annum  for  his  title.  He  stuck  out 
for  it,  and  got  it  too.  Yet,  "America  is  the  most  demo 
cratic  country  in  the  world,  sir,  a  democracy,  sir, 
which  is  always  proud,  sir,  to  find  rich  wives,  sir,  for 
your  needy  airystocrats,  sir,  and  we  wouldn't  mind  it, 
sir,  so  much,  only  after  they  become  airystocrats  they 
aren't  taking  any  more  of  America  except  in  homoeo 
pathic  doses,  sir.  Blest  if  I  can  understand  it,  sir." 

Now  I  wonder  why  America  has  not  long  ago 
started  an  aristocracy  of  her  own,  or  rather  given 
her  aristocracy  a  good  name,  for  she  already  has 
the  germs  of  the  thing,  and  in  about  875  years  it 
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will  have  developed  "some."  I  have  heard  a  lot  about 
the  blue-blooded  aristocracy  of  England.  Can  any 
one  tell  me  why  the  blue-blooded  aristocrats  of  Eng 
land  should  rank  above  the  "green-backed"  ones  of 
America?  Take  my  advice,  Y.,  when  old  John  Bull 
gets  talking  about  his  blue  blood,  ask  him  to  look  at 
the  colour  of  your  back.  You  are  getting  on  the  track 
of  the  idea,  and  you  know  what's  in  a  name.  Let  your 
400,  and  as  many  others  as  can  pass  whatever  limit 
you  put  to  it,  be  known  as  the  "  Green-backed  "  aris 
tocracy  of  America,  then  with  blue  blood  and  "green 
backs  " 1  shall  w^e  not  soon  have  children  to  be  proud 
of?  You  see,  Y.,  I  am  not  devoid  of  ideas,  and  there 
is  many  a  little  notion  amongst  all  this  frivolity  that 
you  will  get  the  kernel  out  of,  casting  aside,  as  all 
wise  men  do,  the  husk,  and  well  you  know,  Y.,  that 
it  is  the  kernel  I  want  you  to  get. 

One  habit  of  Y.'s  used  to  jar  on  me  a  good  deal. 
If  a  man  has  a  million  dollars,  and  often  when  he 
says  he  has — which  is  quite  another  thing — Y. 
placards  him,  and  advertises  him  as  "Millionaire 
Boking  "  or  "Millionaire  Woolking,"  and  so  on.  A 
million  dollars  is  somewhere  in  the  region  of  ,£200,000. 
In  England  plenty  of  tradesmen  would  not  consider 
this  a  very  large  sum,  yet  we  do  not  label  them  "  rich 
man  "  this,  or  "two  hundred  thousand  pounder  "  that. 
I  don't  for  a  moment  mean  to  say  that  because  we 
don't  Y.  should  not.  He  may  be  right,  and  in  America 
evidently  is  so.  It  stimulates  the  others. 

I  w7ent  to  Washington.  A  visit  to  America  without 
seeing  Washington  would  be  incomplete  indeed.  The 
Congressional  Library  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  modern 
building  in  the  world,  and  when  its  aggressive  new 
ness  has  been  toned  down  by  about  four  generations 
more  it  will  indeed  be  a  fine  building.  Of  course  I 

1  Notes  or  bills  of  various  denominations  representing  dollars 
are  called  "  green-backs." 
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was  shown  the  Capitol,  and  asked  what  1  thought  of 
it.  Truth  to  tell,  it  is  a  little  like  American  cloth — a 
bit  inclined  to  look  shoddy.  I  conveyed  this  impres 
sion  as  gently  as  I  could  to  my  interlocutor,  when  he 
said,  with  some  asperity,  "Well,  that's  your  fault." 
I  was  puzzled,  and  asked  him  what  he  meant,  and 
he  said,  "Why,  you  came  in  here  in  1812  and  burned 
it,  and  it  had  to  be  repaired." 

I  did  not  remember  the  occurrence. 

I  was  told  on  no  account  to  miss  Washington's 
monument,  so  I  strolled  into  the  pretty  little  park 
where  it  is  situated  and  approached  it.  I  was  much 
impressed  with  it,  and  I  soliloquized,  or  possibly  I 
should  say  ruminated,  as  I  gazed  upward  at  its  tower 
ing  five  hundred  feet  obelisk,  springing  from  a  base 
twenty-four  yards  square,  and  soaring  upwards  like 
a  gigantic  Cleopatra's  needle.  "How  grand  a  monu 
ment,"  so  ran  my  thoughts — "  lofty,  straight,  square, 
simple,  solid,  upright,  rearing  its  marble  head  towards 
the  ultimate  goal  of  all  true  men,  as  though  its  needle 
point  would  pierce  into  the  realms  of  the  great  un 
known.  Here  no  word  of  superfluous  praise,  no  name 
or  letter  even  here  is  necessary  to  *  paint  the  lily.' 
Here  is  at  last  something  out  of  the  common,  some 
thing  intensely  appropriate,  something  quite  removed 
from  all  association  with  the  curse  of  America,  the 
dollar."  So  ruminating,  I  came  and  stood  upon  the 
base  and  gazed  reverently  up,  and  as  the  great  bulk 
of  the  column  seemed  to  lean  over  me,  thought  of  the 
man  "who  never  told  a  lie," — and  wondered  if  he 
could  have  been  an  American — and  then,  still  in  rever 
ential  mood,  I  began  to  walk  around  the  foot  of  this 
grand  column — when — my  dream  was  shattered.  I 
came  upon  a  wooden  door.  I  saw  a  man  in  uniform. 
He  invited  me  to  enter.  I  entered.  Lo  and  behold  ! 
This  monument,  so  solid  and  simple,  so  dignified  and 
noble  without,  was  naught  but  a  hollow  affair  after  all, 
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with  a  steam  lift  as  big  as  an  ordinary  room  running 
up  the  middle  of  it.  I  paid  my  nickel  and  "went  up." 
So  did  my  poetry.  Then,  from  the  pinnacle  above,  I 
"looked  down  on  Washington,"  instead  of  standing 
below  and  feeling  that  he  to  whom  this  great  monu 
ment  was  erected  was  as  much  above  other  men  as 
this  monument  would  be  above  other  monuments 
were  it  solid. 

Solid,  it  might  compare  with  Napoleon's  tomb  for 
grandeur  of  conception,  simplicity,  dignity,  strength, 
something  to  which  all  must  look  up  instead  of  bowing 
to. 

Hollow,  it  is  a  mere  elevator. 

There  were  about  twenty-four  people  in  this  cage, 
and  its  pace,  strange  to  say,  was  in  keeping  with  the 
place  wherein  it  was.  It  w7as  funereal,  and  I  was 
pleased  to  think — perhaps  I  was  mistaken — that  Y. 
thought  it  would  be  appropriate ;  but  oh  !  how  typical 
of  American  usages  and  institutions  is  Washington's 
monument.  They  showed  me  photographs  of  Wash 
ington's  tomb,  which  looked  a  sweetly  simple  and 
tasteful  place  in  which  to  deposit  the  remains  of  one 
for  whom  his  monument,  without  the  hole  in  the 
middle  and  the  lift,  would  have  been  so  appropriate 
a  memorial.  They  asked  me  if  I  would  care  to  go 
and  see  it.  I  replied  that,  previous  to  inspecting 
his  monument  I  should  have  been  delighted  to,  but 
that  now  I  was  afraid  I  might  be  called  upon  to  "loop 
the  loop  "  over  his  grave,  or  to  perform  some  other 
fantastic  and  dollar-producing  trick  which  would  jar 
on  the  delicate  tracery  of  my  nervous  system. 

I  did  have  fleeting  visions  of  getting  up  a  syndicate 
to  bore  up  the  centre  of  Nelson's  column  and  gouge 
the  poor  old  fellow's  eyes  out,  so  that  he  might  have 
a  lift  and  take  the  children  and  others  up  at  a  penny 
a  peep;  but  I  arn  afraid  it  would  not  "float,"  and  I 
have  now  given  up  the  idea.  I  suppose  I  am  a  little 
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hypersensitive,  but  I  cannot  help  it.  I  didn't  build 
myself. 

From  some  of  my  remarks  above,  you  will  have 
gathered  that  my  tastes  are  not  altogether  in  accord 
with  a  few  of  Y.'s.  That,  I  suppose,  is  my  misfortune. 

Many  of  Y.'s  dishes  do  not  commend  themselves  to 
our  palates.  Two,  of  which  Y.  is  very  fond,  oyster 
cocktails  and  terrapin,  perhaps,  may  be  mentioned 
here.  I  think  I  have  already  referred  to  the  first,  so 
I  leave  you  to  imagine  what  pulped  or  shredded 
oysters,  often  floating  in  a  sauce  or  catsup,  look  like 
— the  look  was  enough  for  me — after  one  trial.  For 
tunately  they  are  not  always  done  thus.  Terrapin, 
a  small  species  of  turtle,  is  in  the  States  regarded  as 
a  delicacy.  It  generally  figures  on  your  menu  as  "  Ter 
rapin  in  chafing-dish,"  and  you  get  saucepan,  alias 
chafing-dish,  and  spirit  lamp,  a  whole  kitchen  outfit, 
for  the  two  dollars  fifty  cents  to  five  dollars  which 
appear  opposfte  this  delectable  item.  Now  I  will  let 
you  into  a  secret.  If  you  think  you  would  like  ter- 
rapin-in-chafing-dish — and  let  me  tell  you  "  right 
here"  you  will  like  it  better  " in-chafing-dish "  than 
"in  you,"  and  there  is  then  less  risk  of  you  requiring 
chafing, — do  not  go  to  the  Waldorf  nor  to  Sherry's 
for  it.  Lie  around  and  get  the  sole  of  an  old  boot  off 
the  brake  of  an  omnibus  when  the  'bus  has  done  with  it. 
Soak  it  for  a  week  in  water  to  get  the  terrestrial  matter 
out.  Cut  it  into  cubes  about  half-an-inch  in  diameter, 
stew  with  a  little  meat,  anything  the  maid  of  honour— 
or  the  dog — does  not  care  about,  and  a  spare  onion 
or  two,  and  I  will  pledge  my  word  that  you  can  get 
as  much  pleasure  out  of  that  as  I  did  out  of  terrapin- 
in-chafing-dish.  It  is  just  another  much-boomed 
American  institution — only  unfortunately  you  do  not 
experience  the  emptiness  of  it.  Strange  land  of  con 
trasts.  It  is  the  want  of  the  emptiness  that  annoys 
you  in  this  case. 


IX 

Y.'S    SPEECH 

Y.  is  a  much-slandered  man.  He  does  not  trumpet 
through  his  nasal  organ  all  the  time  he  is  orating, 
although  many  assert  that  he  spends  a  lot  of  time 
"talking  through  his  neck."  I  did  pick  up  some 
original  expression  in  America,  as  you  have  no  doubt 
discovered.  To  put  it  plainly,  Y.'s  nasal  drawl  has 
been  much  exaggerated.  This  is  a  mistake,  as  exag 
geration  generally  is,  and  always  is,  where  Y.  is  con 
cerned,  for  the  real  article  is,  from  our  point  of  view, 
so  exaggerated  that  to  endeavour  to  continue  the 
process  simply  resolves  itself  into  a  kind  of  com 
pound  exaggeration,  the  exaggeration  of  exaggera 
tion.  There  is  a  lot  of  exaggeration  about  this  matter 
so  far,  but  let  us  hope  it  will  end  here. 

The  offensive  nasal  tone  of  the  stage  American  is 
rarely  met  with  in  America.  In  certain  parts  the 
nasal  intonation  is  more  prevalent  than  in  others,  but 
even  where  one  does  find  it,  it  is  not  always  offensive. 
Indeed,  I  have  frequently  heard  modifications  of  it 
which  were  distinctly  pleasing.  I  must  admit  that 
now  and  again  I  have  unearthed  a  real  strident-voiced 
specimen  of:  "Born  under  the  flag,  sir!"  with  a 
voice  which  was  a  cross  between  a  banjo  and  a  tin 
horn  with  the  influenza;  but  I  am  generalizing,  and 
I  refused  on  the  spot  to  accept  him  as  a  fair  sample 
of  the  nation. 

One  very  eminent  doctor  tells  me  that  the  pronounced 
7  97 
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"twang"  is  the  result  of  a  nasal  catarrh  peculiar  to 
the  climate.  About  this,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I 
know  nothing.  I  did  venture  to  ask  him  if  he  thought 
green  cigars  and  rye  whisky  had  any  effect  on  the 
vocal  chords.  He  assured  me  that  he  did  not,  but  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  they  were  responsible 
for  the  waste  of  a  lot  of  lubricant  which  Nature  in 
tended  for  the  benefit  of  the  throat.  I  hope  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  touching  lightly  on  this  playful  habit 
once  more.  It  has  a  serious  side.  Nature  evidently 
did  not  contemplate  it,  otherwise  some  of  Y.'s  very 
old  brothers  would  have  taken  to  it  about  a  thousand 
years  before  he  was  born.  If  we  vary  Nature's  plans, 
it  generally  troubles  us  more  than  it  does  Nature.  I 
remember  a  poor  fellow  who  was  taken  to  a  lunatic 
asylum  once.  He  was  a  packer  for  a  large  firm,  and 
acquired  the  habit  of  licking  the  adhesive  labels  he 
attached  to  parcels.  This  unnatural  strain  on  the 
salivary  glands,  the  doctors  asserted,  was  the  primary 
cause  of  his  insanity.  It  may  be  so,  I  cannot  tell, 
but  this  I  do  know,  and  that  is  that  nationally  Y. 
already  has  neurotic  tendencies.  Is  there  any  con 
nection  between  these  and  his  striking  peculiarity? 

Y.  has  some  very  quaint  sayings  and  some  very 
peculiar  ways  of  pronouncing  English  words.  It 
almost  seems  as  though  he  is  in  rebellion  at  not 
having  a  language  of  his  own,  and  that  he  is  wilfully 
altering  our  words,  so  as  to  have  some  shadow  of 
excuse  for  saying  that  now  they  are  his.  For  in 
stance,  instead  of  pronouncing  "address"  as  we  do, 
he  says  "add-dress,"  with  plenty  of  "add"  about  it. 
I  have  wondered  if  he  has  so  learned  to  associate 
dress — female,  of  course — with  the  operation  of  "add7- 
ing  "  that  he  pronounces  it  this  way.  Certainly  with 
him  the  two  do  go  together.  He  will  not  speak  of  a 
railway  station.  He  calls  it  the  "Dee-po,"  with  a 
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big,  strong  "Dee"  and  a  little,  weak  "po."  He  will 
tell  you  that  "most  every  one"  was  at  such  and  such 
a  function,  when  he  means  that  nearly  every  one  was 
present. 

He  uses  "some"  in  a  very  quaint  fashion.  He 
will  tell  you  "That  man  has  got  on  'some,'"  or 
"He  can  talk  'some.'" 

He  rarely  says,  "I  beg  your  pardon?"  or  "What 
did  you  say  ?  "  Indeed,  life  is  too  short  for  that ; 
instead  he  says  "How?"  or  "How's  that?"  in  a 
manner  which  reminds  you  of  a  cricketer  appealing 
to  the  umpire,  which,  of  course,  he  always  does  in 
a  very  loud  and  determined  manner — especially  when 
in  doubt  himself.  At  other  time  he  says  "Par?" 
You  cannot  boil  "  I  beg  your  pardon "  down  much 
more  than  this. 

He  never  walks  on  the  "footpath,"  for  in  America 
there  "ain't  no  sich  thing";  it  is  a  "sidewalk." 
Why  a  "sidewalk"  I  could  not  exactly  understand. 
There  is  no  middle,  or  top,  or  bottom,  walk  that  I 
can  remember,  and  if  you  did  take  to  the  middle  it 
would  not  be  a  walk,  for  you  would  be  chased  by  an 
automobile,  a  motor-cycle,  a  tram-car,  or  a  police 
man,  so  that  it  would  be  a  middle-run.  No,  it  is 
just  that  he  won't  use  our  word,  and  I  really  don't 
think  we  should  be  angry  with  him.  It  will  take 
more  than  his  colossal  nerve,  ingenuity  and  persever 
ance  to  build  up  a  separate  language  at  the  rate  he  is 
going  anywhere  inside  seven  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
and  we  shall  not  be  troubling  then — about  languages, 
I  mean. 

His  pronunciation  of  "Yes"  always  filled  me  with 
admiration.  I  am  sure  you  could  not  pronounce  it 
thirteen  different  ways  correctly.  Neither  can  Y., 
but  he  has  the  thirteen  ways  all  the  same.  First  he 
says  "Yar"— this  is  good  old  Dutch  "Ja";  then  he 
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has  "Yea"  (Yay);  his  third  is  uYe,"  that  is  "Yes" 
with  the  "s"  clipped  off  and  the  "e"  as  in  "yet." 
Then,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  ugliest  of  them  all,  is  "Yep,"  which  one 
hears  quite  frequently;  fifth  is  "Yas,"  an  "a"  in 
stead  of  an  "e."  Then  follow:  "Yow,"  "Yay-ar," 
"Yay-ow,"  "Yip,"  "Yup,"  "Yap,"  "Yeth,"  and 
finally  he  descends  now  and  again,  but  very  rarely, 
to  good  old,  simple  "Yes." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  other  variations  of 
this  simple  little  word,  but  I  hesitate  to  give  them 
for  fear  you  might  doubt  my  bona  fides,  so  strained 
are  some  of  the  attempts  to  distort  the  monosyllable. 

"No"  has  been  treated  with  more  respect,  and  so 
far  as  I  could  hear  is  only  said  in  four  different  ways  : 
"Nar,"  "Nope,"  "Nup,"  and  "No."  "Nope,"  prob 
ably  the  ugliest,  is  quite  common. 

If  Y.  wants  to  know  if  you  are  contented  to  adjourn 
from  the  dinner-table  to  the  smoking-room,  he  says 
"Are  you  'through'?"  "Have  you  finished?"  is 
the  English  equivalent  for  "Are  you  through?"  in 
general  conversation. 

Y.  always  says  "right  here,"  instead  of  "here,"  and 
he  never  says  "That  is  all  there  is  to  tell  about  it." 
He  would  say  "That's  all  there  is  '  to'  it." 

If  he  means  to  say  there  were  a  great  many,  he  will 
tell  you  there  were  "quite  a  few,"  or  if  he  should 
desire  to  say  there  was  a  large  amount  of  anything, 
he  will  say  there  was  "quite  a  little."  It  sounds 
very  funny.  It  is  really  compound  exaggeration, 
although  not  always  recognized  as  such. 

Y.  has  many  phrases  and  words  which  do  not 
appeal  to  English  ears.  I  heard  one  particularly 
ugly  one.  In  Philadelphia  Y.  showed  me  a  certain 
form  of  cash  register  with  these  words,  "That's  a 
'cute  stunt,  isn't  it?"  I  said,  "It  may  be  a  '  'cute 
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stunt '  for  all  I  know,  but  it  looks  to  me  like  a  cash 
register."  Said  Y.,  "Of  course  it  is,  but  don't  you 
see  the  'cute  stunt  in  it?"  This  brought  me  to  bed 
rock,  and  I  was  obliged  to  ask  for  information,  when 
I  found  that  a  "  'cute  stunt "  was  a  cunning,  clever,  or 
ingenious  idea;  but  what  an  awful  phrase! 

There  is  one  other  word  of  three  letters,  whose 
initial  letter  is  as  close  as  it  is  possible  to  be  to  the 
beginning  of  the  alphabet  without  actually  being  the 
first,  which,  to  my  disgust,  is  much  used  throughout 
America.  Amongst  English  people  it  is  considered 
a  most  vulgar  noun,  used  to  describe  a  portion  of  the 
human  anatomy  more  useful  than  elegant,  and  never 
in  polite  society  inferentially  referred  to,  even  as  I 
am  now  doing.  In  America  it  is  quite  a  popular 
adjective,  much  employed  by  comic  actors,  and  evi 
dently  greatly  appreciated  by  the  public  as  it  is 
frequently  used  in  the  press.  To  me  it  was  most 
offensive  to  hear  this  word  used  in  the  presence  of 
ladies  and  children,  and,  after  all,  even  if  Y.  does 
not  speak  English,  he  is  only  about  five  days' 
journey,  and  a  few  minutes  by  wire,  from  us,  so 
that  in  charity  to  his  English  visitors  I  hope  he  will 
find  the  missing  word  and  eliminate  it  from  the 
vocabulary  of  respectable  Americans. 

Of  course  Y.  asked  me  the  regulation  questions 
which  are  inflicted  upon  all  visitors  to  America,  and 
when  he  had  ascertained  all  that  I  had,  or  cared,  to 
tell  him  of  my  impressions  of  his  country,  he  would 
frequently  ask  me  where  I  lived,  and  invariably 
greeted  my  reply  with  this  remark — amongst  others, 
of  course — "You're  a  long  ways  from  home."  Cer 
tainly  I  was  some  "way"  or  distance  from  home, 
but  I  could  never  understand,  and  do  not  now,  why 
Y.  should  insist  upon  saying  "a  long  'ways'  from 
home."  I  cannot  reconcile  the  singular  article  with 
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the  plural  noun,  but  for  aught  I  know,  Y.  may  have 
some  rule  of  grammar  which  covers  the  apparent 
error.  But,  truth  to  tell,  I  do  not  think  that  he  cares 
anything  about  grammar,  except  in  its  relation  to  the 
almighty  dollar,  and  I  believe  that  he  long  ago  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  man  may  not  know  whether 
the  verb  "to  be"  is  intransitive  or  otherwise,  and  may 
yet  be  able  to  "run  rings  "  round  the  fellow  that  does 
at  piling  up  dollars,  which  after  all  is  the  chief  object 
for  which  man  was  placed  on  this  little  planet. 

I  should  judge  that  Y.  is  not  by  any  means  a  great 
book-reader.  He  must  have  his  reading  boiled  down 
for  him,  and  so,  I  am  informed,  and  verily  believe, 
he  reads  magazines  and  newspapers — sometimes. 
When  I  was  in  New  York  I  hunted  Broadway  for 
a  book-shop.  Many  people  told  me  that  they  had 
heard  of  one  somewhere,  but  their  directions  were  so 
vague  that  I  feared  to  rely  on  them.  At  last,  to  my 
great  delight,  I  found  one,  but  my  hopes  were  speedily 
dashed.  They  kept  nothing  but  German  books,  and 
as  my  particular  book  was  not  translated  into  that 
language,  they  were  no  use  to  me.  They  told  me  of 
another  place,  and  after  devious  wanderings,  and 
many  narrow  escapes  from  falling  into  the  yawning 
pits  which  at  that  time  graced  the  streets  of  New 
York,  I  came  upon  it  down  a  side  street,  and  behind 
a  heap  of  rocks  quarried  from  beneath  the  roadway 
to  make  room  for  a  new  railway  station.  Then  I 
found  that  again  all  my  travail  was  in  vain,  for  this 
gentleman  only  bought  and  sold  books  on  commis 
sion.  No,  I  am  satisfied  that  Y.  has  no  time  for 
books,  otherwise  he  would  have  some  more  book 
shops,  and  not  leave  this  trade  to  be  attended  to  as  a 
subsidiary  branch  of  the  big  department  stores.  Y.'s 
time  is  exclusively  devoted  to  making  dollars  during 
the  day,  and  at  night  to  thinking  dollars,  or  talking 
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dollars,  and  later,  probably,  dreaming — millions  of 
dollars. 

Y.  would  never  so  demean  himself  as  to  call  a 
schedule  a  "se'dul,"  with  a  short  "e"  and  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable  and  a  long  uu"  in  the  second; 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  pronounced,  "shed'yule."  He 
calls  it  a  "sked'yule,"  which  pronunciation  I  am 
bound  to  say,  especially  when  it  is  delivered  with 
slight  vibrant  nasal  intonation,  does  not  make  by 
any  means  an  euphonious  word. 

I  sat  beside  Y.  at  breakfast  in  the  Hotel  Cecil, 
London,  one  morning.  The  waiter  attended.  "Gim- 
mey  'n  'arnge,"  said  Y.  When  the  waiter  returned 
with  an  orange,  I  understood  that  the  order  had  been 
"Give  me  an  orange."  Then  came  "Smy  swatter," 
and  there  I  have  you  beaten,  I  am  sure.  "Swatter" 
is  pronounced  to  rhyme  with  "platter,"  and  as  an 
abbreviation  I  think  this,  as  a  specimen  of  euphony, 
leaves  "Par?"  quite  out  in  the  cold.  Translated  into 
English,  "Smy  swatter"  means  "Some  ice-water."  I 
think  many  people,  even  Americans,  will  agree  with 
me  when  I  venture  to  express  the  idea  that  the  saving 
of  the  syllable  in  this  manner  is  not  desirable.  Next 
"Two  sof-bile-daggs."  He  got  his  soft-boiled  eggs, 
and  the  next  order  was,  "Put  Jem  in  a  glass  "  ("a  "  as 
in  "mat").  I  saw  the  jellied,  gallinaceous,  ovarian 
matter  tumbled  into  a  glass,  the  gentleman's  serviette 
tucked  down  his  neck,  the  contents  of  the  glass — ye 
gods  ! — stirred  up,  and  I  fled.  Even  the  fascination 
of  his  speech  could  not  restrain  me. 

Y.'s  pronunciation  of  "very  "  is  exceedingly  quaint. 
Quite  frequently  he  drops  the  last  letter  entirely,  so 
that  he  makes  a  thing  "ver'  fine,"  again  sometimes 
when  he  uses  the  "  y  "  he  pronounces  the  "  r  "  without  the 
least  roll,  so  that  instead  of  "  ver-ry  "  we  have  "  ver-i," 
the  "i  "  pronounced  as  in  "pin."  Frequently  he  calls  it 
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"vur-ry,"  with  about  fourteen  accents  on  the  "vur" 
and  nearly  twice  as  many  "rolls"  on  the  "r."  This 
thumping  of  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  is  very 
pronounced  in  many  words,  and  at  first  strikes  one 
as  being  most  peculiar. 

There  are  no  business  proposals  in  America.  They 
are  all  propositions.  Proposition  is  used  very  liber 
ally,  in  its  strict  etymological  sense.  Anything  "put 
forward"  is  a  proposition.  An  American  sitting  at 
dinner  with  me  once  told  me  he  thought  his  vis-a-vis 
was  an  American  trying  to  make  believe  he  was  an 
Englishman. 

At  the  next  meal  he  said,  "Well,  what  do  you  think 
of  my  proposition  ? "  I  had  to  cogitate  before  I 
could  understand  him. 

A  strange  phrase  of  his  is  to  "make  good."  Thus 
if  any  one  has  announced  his  intention  to  do  a  certain 
thing,  and  is  not  "coming  up  to  time,"  he  will  be 
reminded  that  it  is  "up  to  him"  to  "make  good,"  in 
other  words  to  fulfil  his  promises,  or  as  it  is  some 
times  used,  to  prove  his  words. 

Y.  pronounces  the  name  of  his  country  in  a  peculiar 
way.  Frequently  he  calls  it  "Amerka,"  or  shorter 
still,  "Merka,"  sometimes,  indeed,  both  words  have 
more  "u"  than  "e"  in  them,  and  are  "Amurka"  and 
"Murka,"  but  the  word  which  really  sounds  nice  is 
"Murkans,"  which  being  translated  means  Americans. 

Y.  is  so  desperately  busy  that  he  never  has  time  to 
say  "Come  in  "  when  any  one  raps  at  the  door.  He 
just  calls  "Come."  This  saves  much  time — but  un 
fortunately  is  not  patentable. 

At  other  times  he  is  quite  wasteful  with  his  syllables, 
especially  if  by  being  so  he  can  distort  an  English 
word.  He  will  say,  "Have  you  gotten  what  you 
want?"  Why  he  cannot  be  satisfied  with  "got"  I 
don't  know. 
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Then  this  strange  mass  of  contradictions  has  no 
time  to  say  "  Street."  If  you  ask  him  where  a  place  is 
you  will  get  the  answer,  "On  Market  and  Third,"  or 
"On  First,"  which  being  translated  means,  firstly,  "At 
the  corner  of  Market  and  Third  Streets,"  and, 
secondly,  "In  First  Street." 

If  you  ask  him,  "Are  you  going  to  the  races?" 
or  any  similar  innocent  question,  he  almost  invariably 
prefixes  his  answer  with  a  totally  useless  "Why,"  as 
for  instance  he  will  reply,  "Why,  I  think  I  will." 
This  is  almost  a  criminal  waste  of  time,  and  should 
be  put  down  by  the  infirm  hand  of  the  law. 

He  throws  adverbs  and  adjectives  about  in  the  most 
delightfully  impartial  manner.  He  says  it  is  "real 
warm,"  or  he  "feels  good,"  when  he  means  that  it  is 
actually  warm  or  that  he  feels  very  well;  and,  of 
course,  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  no  such  American 
word  as  "sure-ly."  "Why,  sure,"  says  Y. 

If  there  is  one  word  he  can  pronounce  it  ought  to  be 
"dollar,"  yet  he  nearly  always  calls  it  "Dahlers"  or 
"Darlers." 

He  always  prefers  a  verb  in  the  plural  with  a 
singular  subject.  "He  don't,"  evidently  is  much 
more  popular  than  "  He  does  not." 

"Half"  and  "calf,"  and  similar  words,  all  have  a 
short  "a,"  and  are  "haf"  and  "caf."  "Tomatoes" 
are  "  Two-may  '-toes." 

To  hear  him  order  "kavs'  "  head  (calves'  head)  soup 
is  worth  a  day's  journey  even  in  America. 

He  calls  you  "Sir"  very  often,  but  he  generally 
pronounces  it  "Suh,"  with  such  emphasis  that  you 
involuntarily  glance  over  your  shoulder  to  see  if  the 
family  poultry  is  becoming  too  familiar. 

He  has  given  up  talking  about  a  "rise"  in  the 
price  of  anything,  and  now  it  is  a  "raise."  He  may 
be  able  to  see  the  advantage  of  trying  to  turn  a  verb 
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into  a  noun,  and  writing  an  unnecessary  letter  every 
time,  but  I  cannot,  unless  I  look  upon  it  as  part  of 
a  patriotic  effort  to  "evolve"  a  language. 

Y.  is  very  fond  of  high-flown  phrases  and  words, 
especially  if  he  is  the  originator.  He  is  quite  pleased 
with  uExpectoratoon,"  and  many  of  his  little  stores 
and  shops  are  called  "Parlors,"  as  for  instance  "Mrs. 
Cassidy's  furnishing  Parlors."  I  saw  a  very  quaint 
instance  of  this  once.  Passing  through  a  dead  and 
alive  country  town  in  Arizona  my  eyes  "lit  upon" — 
I  cannot  say  I  saw — a  small  erection  of  wood  about 
twelve  feet  cube.  It  looked  as  though  I  could  roll 
it  down  the  valley.  But  above  it,  in  great  black 
letters,  was  the  sign,  "Deddily's  Undertaking 
Parlors." 

Very  deadly  !     It  only  wanted  "Dick  "  as  a  prefix. 

I  was  travelling  on  an  American  steamship  once, 
and  a  bright  little  girl,  who  looked  and  talked  like 
an  American  but  protested  she  was  English,  under 
took  to  correct  the  vowel  quantities  of  the  "  hull  darned 
ship,"  as  one  gentleman  put  it. 

One  day  she  was  endeavouring  to  explain  to  an 
American  the  ignorance  of  his  ways,  and  said  :  "  Why 
do  you  pronounce  it  so  and  so?  I  call  it  this,"  pro 
nouncing  the  word  first  as  the  American  did,  and  then 
as  she  thought  it  should  be  done. 

His  answer  was  rather  good,  although  inaccurate 
in  the  second  sentence.  He  said — 

"I  talk  Amur-rikan.     You  talk  English." 

That's  all  there  is  "to  it " — but  I  think  I  could  learn 
Amur-rikan  without  much  trouble. 
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I  HAVE  headed  this  chapter  wise  women.  It  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  I  am  afraid  that 
before  I  am  "through"  I  shall  be  held  guilty  of  not 
having  sustained  my  play  on  the  words. 

When  dealing  with  women  somehow  or  other  the 
subject  of  children  will  obtrude  itself,  so  I  shall  say 
a  few  words  about  the  American  child  before  I  pass 
on.  Most  American  children  are  born  old.  This; 
may  sound  a  bold  statement,  and  is,  no  doubt,  for  l| 
can  only  judge  of  them  from  observations  conducted 
some  little  time  after  the  occurrence.  One  thing  I 
missed  during  my  stay  in  the  States  was  the  rosy, 
happy  faces  of  the  children.  Like  father,  like  son, 
and,  at  least  in  the  cities,  it  struck  me  that  the  children 
were  preternaturally  old  and  sallow.  Partly  it  is,  I 
suppose,  that  generations  of  neurotic,  dyspeptic  life 
are  beginning  to  tell,  and  the  hereditary  tendencies 
to  show;  partly  also,  I  think,  it  is  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  too  much  liberty — licence,  I  mean — even  for 
those  "born  under  the  flag,  sir,"  is  allowed  the 
American  child.  He  is  allowed  to  eat  too  much, 
and  to  load  his  little  anatomy  with  "samples"  from 
those  fearful  and  wonderful  menus  which  are  the 
delight  of  the  gastronomic  American ;  also  he  is 
allowed  an  undue  familiarity  with  those  much  older 
than  himself.  The  one  presses  unduly  on  his  diges 
tive  organs,  the  other  on  his  mental,  and  we  have 
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the  natural  result  at  about  seventeen,  of  a  dyspeptic- 
looking,  weedy  fellow  at  least  five  years  older  than 
an  English  lad  of  the  same  age.  I  have  seen  children 
of  ten  and  tender  years  of  age,  at  the  theatre,  leave 
the  private  box,  wherein  they  were  seated  with  their 
parents,  and  go  forth  to  consume  their  iced  drinks 
through  straws  at  a  time  when  they  should  have  been 
tucked  up  and  warm  in  bed  at  home.  I  have  seen 
a  party  of  boys  from  twelve  to  sixteen  dining  "on 
their  own  "  at  Sherry's  well-known  restaurant,  with 
their  wines  and  liqueurs  before  them,  and  enough 
"trash"  in  front  of  them  to  keep  Dr.  Rhubarb  at 
work  for  a  week.  Of  course  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  life  of  the  States  is  to  put  the  hands  of  the  clock 
"on,"  to  make  young  men  do  old  men's  work,  and, 
truth  to  tell,  they  do  it  well,  and  in  this  respect  we 
might  perhaps  learn  something  from  them,  but  the 
old  man  is  having  a  bitter  revenge.  Just  as  they 
are  "passing  him  out"  so  much  earlier  by  just  so 
much  is  he  stealing  the  youth  of  the  nation,  which 
is  not  apparent  to  Y.,  who  cannot  see  through  the 
dollars  which  obscure  his  vision.  Oh,  Y.,  I  wonder 
if  you  will  see  it  any  clearer  when  you  lie  with  a 
dollar  on  each  eyelid  and  your  face  turned  towards 
that  which  is  not  of  the  dollar,  dollary.  It  seems 
to  me  now  that  it  must  be  so,  my  friend.  Perhaps 
1  am  wrong.  These  things  never  do  impress  any 
two  people  in  precisely  a  similar  manner,  but  we  shall 
see  in  due  course. 

This  encouraged  precocity  gives  to  American 
,  children  an  assurance  and  forwardness  which  rob 
them  of  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  childhood,  and 
this  is  more  particularly  noticeable  in  the  children 
of  the  wealthy,  especially  if  they  happen  to  have 
travelled.  Who  has  not  experienced  the  felicity  of 
travelling  with  a  "school"  of  American  children? 
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I  have,  and  I  speak  feelingly.  My  fingers  did  not 
"itch."  They  seemed  to  have  an  eczema  for  the 
nation — not,  not  the  national  eczema.  It  is  a  great 
pity,  and  Y.  and  Y.'s  women  are  much  to  blame  for 
spoiling  the  best  part  of  their  children's  lives — but 
there  again  I  am  off  on  the  wrong  track.  I  am  taking 
English  children  and  English  mothers  as  the  stand 
ard,  so  I  must  just  be  quiet  and  say  "Par?"  as  the 
infant  Y.  does  when  he  means  "I  beg  your  pardon  ?  " 
and  doesn't  say  "How  ?  "  and  although  I  never  heard 
it  used  except  in  the  interrogative  it  will  serve  here. 
Anyhow,  I  say  it.  "Par." 

It  seems  very  ungallant  to  take  Miss  Y.  in  hand 
before  dealing  with  "Momma,"  as  she  not  infre 
quently  calls  her  maternal  relative;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  Momma  will  wait  for  me,  and  I  am  ab 
solutely  certain  that  afterwards  Poppa  would  be  lying 
round  for  me  with  his  gun  if  I  had  not  been  cunning 
enough  to  get  the  "drop"  on  him  across  the  pond; 
for  there  is  one  thing  Y.  hates,  especially  if  it  is  about 
himself  or  anything  belonging  to  him,  and  that  is 
the  truth.  He  is  not,  generally  speaking,  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  it,  but  the  moment  it  becomes  a 
personal  matter,  avaunt ! 

Miss  Y.  has  been  so  fully  discussed  by  other  people 
that  they  have  left  me  very  little  to  say  about  her; 
also,  being  naturally  shy  and  reserved,  I  did  not 
come  into  such  close  contact  with  her  as  I  might 
otherwise  have  done,  but  I  was  enabled  to  make  one 
or  two  observations  which  may  be  of  use  to  future 
visitors.  If  Miss  Y.  likes  you  she  just  takes  you, 
and  that  "is  all  there  is  to  it."  Talk  about  flirting— 
the  thing  is  unknown.  It  is  "occupation  by  right 
of  conquest"  without  even,  like  Russia,  any  pretence 
of  evacuation,  of  anything — except  dollars ;  or  it  is 
simply  a  question  of  sale  and  purchase,  for  if  you 
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have  a  title  and  object  to  being  conquered,  Miss  Y. 
will  tell  Poppa  to  "buy  you,"  and,  as  Momma  is 
nearly  sure  to  back  her  up,  Poppa,  who  is  quite 
under  the  female  "whip,"  will  "buy  you  all  right." 
Make  no  error  about  this,  and  if  you  have  a  respect 
able  title,  wish  to  remain  single,  or  "marry  English  " 
and  intend  to  visit  America,  put  yourself  absolutely 
in  the  hands  of  some  reliable  firm  of  brokers,  and  fix 
the  reserve  price  at  something  which  you  think  it 
utterly  improbable  that  you,  or  the  next  few  genera 
tions  of  you,  can  ever  be  worth ;  and  even  then  you 
may  "strike  trouble,"  for  there  is  so  much  money 
in  Pork  (capital  "P")  that  if  Chicago  Poppa's  dearie 
wanted  you,  a  million — dollars  I  mean,  of  course— 
over  your  fair  price  would  not  stop  him.  He  would 
simply  look  up  to  you  in  future  as  representing,  how 
ever  uncomplimentary  to  you  it  may  seem,  say,  five 
hundred  thousand  pigs — but  you  know  what  I  mean. 

Miss  Y.  is  not  always  so  sudden  as  this,  and,  to 
give  her  her  due,  is  not  in  the  habit  of  throwing 
herself  at  everybody,  as  indeed  some  who  do  not 
understand  her  freedom  of  speech  and  unconvention- 
ality  of  manner  might  be  led  to  think;  but  she  is— 
according  to  our  ideas — just  a  "leetle"  enterprising 
and  unsilent — to  coin  a  word — not  very,  very  much 
perhaps,  but  now  and  again — you  feel  it,  you  know. 
Sometimes  she  is  very  pretty;  more  often,  much 
more  often,  her  vivacity  and  intelligence  transform  a 
countenance  which  would  not  otherwise  rise  above  the 
commonplace. 

All  American  girls  can  talk — except  the  dumb  ones, 
and  they  try  very  hard.  Did  you  ever  know  a  girl 
that  could  not?  but  the  American  girl  can  out-talk 
any  other  I  ever  met.  She  also  is  on  the  quadruple 
expansion  system,  and  the  worst  feature  of  it  is  that 
she  has  read  so  often  in  her  papers  and  magazines 
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the  old,  old  lie  how  well  she  talks  that  she  has  come 
to  believe  it,  and  that  you  must  be  entranced,  and  so 
she  proceeds  to  entrance  you.  When  Y.  gets  some 
book-shops  she  will  be  quite  dangerous. 

Now  I  tremble.  I  have  to  deal  with  Momma,  and 
ever  in  the  background — his  accustomed  place — I  see 
Poppa,  or  so  much  of  him  as  Momma's  ample  out 
lines  will  let  me,  with  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  it 
makes  me  careful.  Will  he  "fire  through"  his 
pocket?  I  ask,  and  then  I  remember  that  Momma  is 
present,  and  that  at  times  like  this  the  only  thing  that 
Poppa  ever  "fires  through  "  is  the  doorway,  so  I  take 
heart  of  grace  and  proceed. 

When  I  refer  to  Momma's  ample  outlines,  you  must 
remember  that  I  speak  metaphorically,  for,  although 
Momma  has  strong  tendencies  that  way,  tendencies 
which  after  forty  rarely  remain  unmaterialized — good 
word — I  have  to  deal  with  her  long  before  she  reaches 
that  comfortable,  or  uncomfortable,  stage  or  age. 

In  dealing  with  Momma's  children  I  have,  I  fear, 
reflected  somewhat  upon  Momma  herself.  This,  I  am 
afraid,  is  unavoidable,  because  I  am  trying  to  give 
my  impressions  accurately,  and  they  were  not  com 
plimentary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Momma  very 
frequently  does  not  wait  until  she  is  even  forty  before 
she  begins  to  get  plump.  Now  plumpness  and  energy 
do  not  generally  go  together,  and  Momma,  especially 
when  she  can  afford  it,  is  quite  pleased  to  turn  young 
Y.  over  to  hirelings,  not  always  well  chosen,  with  the 
inevitable  result. 

Momma  now  is  going  a  step  further.  She  is  refuse 
ing  to  perform  her  part  of  the  contract.  First  she\ 
"went  back"  on  raising  her  children,  now  she  does 
not  want  to  have  any  children  at  all,  and  President 
Roosevelt  is  in  a  terrible  state  about  it,  and  talks  of 
"race-suicide,"  and  says  nice  things  to  wood-cutters 
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and  other  lusty  fellows  who  send  him  telegrams  that 
"nineteenth  son  arrived  to-day,"  and  so  on,  but 
Momma  doesn't  fret  worth  a  cent.  She  reckons  it  is 
easy  for  President  Roosevelt  to  be  complimentary, 
but  she  wants  her  compliments  more  cheaply.  At 
present  the  thing  is  sometimes  very  comical,  but  like 
most  of  America's  fads  and  vices,  it  will  soon  get 
beyond  the  comical  stage,  and  the  result  must  inevit 
ably  be  to  lower  the  tone  and  position  of  women  in 
the  States,  and  make  America  dependent  for  increase 
in  her  population  upon  the  negro,  and  the  German, 
and  other  foreign  importations.  Indirectly  this  is 
another  of  the  baneful  effects  of  America's  curse,  the 
dollar.  Many  find  the  .stress  of  life  sufficiently  terrible 
without  children ;  many,  again,  are  not  going  to  lead 
natural  lives  at  the  expense  of  having  to  give  up  freak 
dinners,  weddings,  balls,  and  other  social  functions; 
so  the  result  is  that  now,  in  America,  the  operations 
for  appendicitis  amount  annually  to  an  enormous 
total — and  several  doctors  told  me  that  this  operation 
as  now  performed,  was  in  their  time  called  by  another 
name — ovariotomy.  There  is  also  another  operation, 
which  is  now  quite  popular,  known  to  surgeons  by  the 
name  of  salpingotomy.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
do  not  understand,  I  will  state  that  after  either  of 
these  operations  has  been  performed,  there  is  little 
fear  of  Momma  being  called  upon  to  deny  herself  any 
of  her  social  pleasures  for  the  more  hum-drum,  but 
perhaps  purer  and  solider  ones,  of  the  nursery.  This 
is  no  idle  assertion.  Momma  is  following  hard  upon 
her  French  sister's  heels,  indeed,  in  this  respect,  prob 
ably  by  now  is  well  ahead  of  her.  You  have  heard 
of  the  appendicitis  freak  dinner.  I  can  assure  you 
that  it  would  want  a  large  table  to  accommodate  the 
society  ladies  who  have  had  "modern  appendicitis." 
No !  it  will  not  do,  Momma.  You  are  on  the  wrong 
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track,  and  Poppa  is  to  blame  as  much  as  you,  and 
more  too,  probably.  You  eat  too  well  and  read  too 
little,  and  exercise  your  body  too  little,  and  think  too 
much  of  yourself;  and  Poppa,  good,  easy  soul,  as 
far  as  you  are  concerned,  encourages  you  until  the 
unnatural  life  you  lead  recoils  upon  you  and  him  and 
the  nation,  and  you  become  unsettled  and  unsexed, 
and  go  forth  then  craving  for  unhealthy  excitement 
and  sensations,  and,  Momma,  if  your  divorce  reports 
be  correct,  you  find  them,  and  very  easily  too;  and  is 
it  well  to  make  the  way  of  the  transgressors  easy, 
Momma  ?  I  ask  you  not  only  for  yourself,  but  for 
your  daughters,  who  should,  if  they  obey  the  dictates 
of  Mother  Nature,  be  the  mothers  of  your  soldiers 
and  statesmen  of  the  future.  Think  of  it,  Momma. 
President  Roosevelt  is  right,  as  he  not  infrequently 
is,  and  this  is  a  subject  which  deserves  at  your  hands 
instant  and  earnest  attention,  for  unless  it  gets  it  now, 
the  evil  will  increase  and  increase,  as  it  rolls  on  just 
like  a  huge  snowball,  the  bigger  it  gets  the  more  it 
gathers,  only  the  "snow"  will  have  been  "driven  a 
hell  of  a  long  way." 

Here  is  the  other  side  of  the  picture.     Big  head 
lines,  of  course. 

ONLY  41,  BUT  THE  FATHER  OF  18 

CORNELIUS   TURNER   WILL   SEND   PRESI 
DENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROOF  THAT 
HE  OPPOSES  RACE-SUICIDE 

GREAT  BARRINGTON,   MASS.,   April   n. 

When  President  Roosevelt  returns  from  his  western  trip  he 
will  find  more  evidence  from  the  old  Bay  State  that  he  need  not 
fear  danger  of  "race-suicide  "  there,  especially  among  the  Berk 
shire  hills.  The  evidence  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  photograph 
of  one  of  the  young  farmers  of  the  town,  who,  at  the  age  of 
forty-one,  has  just  celebrated  the  birth  of  his  eighteenth  child. 
The  child,  a  son,  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Turner. 
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They  have  a  farm  at  the  crossing  of  two  roads  joining  historic 
Stockbridge  and  Monterey,  Great  Harrington  and  New  Marl- 
borough.  It  was  at  this  point  in  Revolutionary  times  that 
General  Burgoyne  rested  his  tired-out  army  on  the  famous  forced 
march  from  Hudson,  N.Y.,  to  Springfield.  Whether  or  not  this 
fact  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Turners  raising  such  a  big 
family  is,  of  course,  not  known,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
birth  of  this  eighteenth  child  created  almost  as  much  excitement 
in  the  community  as  did  the  coming  of  the  British  General's 
soldiers.  The  Turners  were  married  just  twenty-three  years  ago. 
Turner  is  now  forty-one,  and  his  wife  is  a  scant  year  his  junior. 
Both  say  that  they  expect  to  live  to  be  twice  as  old  at  least, 
barring  accidental  death.  All  of  their  eighteen  children  are  living. 
The  oldest,  a  young  woman  of  twenty-two  years,  is  married  and 
has  a  family  of  her  own  already.  A  group  picture  of  the  two  elder 
Turners,  with  their  children  and  grandchildren,  is  to  be  made 
at  once,  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  President.  His  wife  cannot  even 
hold  the  record  for  the  country,  because  his  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stephen  Winkle,  of  the  adjoining  town  of  Mill  River,  now  have 
twenty-two  children  living.  "  Steve  is  considerably  older'n  me," 
said  Turner,  "an'  ef  a  tree  don't  fall  on  us  an'  kill  us,  or 
lightnin'  strike  us,  p'raps  wife  an'  me  can  show  a  better  record 
nor  Steve  yet." 

Some  of  the  remarks  may  possibly  be  considered, 
this  side  of  the  "pond,"  in  bad  taste,  but  I  want  you  to 
understand  "right  here  "  that  since  I  went  to  America 
I  am  not  nearly  so  prudish  as  I  was  before,  and  per 
haps  you  can  spare  a  little  modesty  too. 

One  of  the  stock  jokes  going  the  round  of  the  news 
papers  when  I  left  America,  was  a  story  related  of 
some  lady  who  was  telling  Miss  Roosevelt  at  dinner 
of  a  cab-driver,  whose  three  wives  had  presented  him 
with  twenty-three  children,  and  how  Miss  Roosevelt, 
"without  a  moment's  hesitation,"  had  said,  "How 
papa  would  love  that  man."  I  have  no  idea  whether 
this  was  said  as  reported  or  not.  I  have  seen  it  so 
stated  in  half  the  papers  of  the  world,  from  New  York 
to  London,  from  London  to  the  Antipodes;  but,  true 
or  not,  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  American  Presi 
dent  would  feel  warmly  disposed  towards  that  man, 
and  would  regard  him  as  a  better  citizen  than  he  who 
conspires  to  cramp  the  growth  of  his  nation. 
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Poppa  thinks  "the  world  and  all"  of  Momma,  as 
is  only  right  and  proper.  He  loads  her  with  diamonds 
and  general  jewellery,  and  pays  for  as  much  dress 
as  she  cares  to  put  on.  Sometimes  this  isn't  much — 
the  dress,  I  mean,  not  the  payment. 

Momma  accepts  this  all  as  her  right,  and  she  very 
frequently  goes  to  the  seaside  and  "has  a  good  time," 
while  Poppa  perspires  in  his  dollar-manufactory  dur 
ing  the  week  and  runs  down  and  looks  at  her  on 
Sunday,  with  perhaps  Saturday  afternoon  thrown  in. 
Momma  has  not  much  resource  in  the  way  of  amusing 
herself,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  man  there  who  looks 
at  her.  In  some  of  the  States  you  can  get  a  divorce 
if  your  wife  lets  a  man  look  at  her — or  for  very  little 
more — and  these  things  lead  to  trouble,  because 
sometimes  there  is  a  very  little  more,  which  if  Momma 
had  more  to  attend  to  might  not  happen. 

Although  Poppa  thinks  so  much  of  Momma,  it 
always  seemed  to  me  that  she  was  his  "second  love  " ; 
that  it  was  not  the  first,  tender  passion  of  his  fresh 
young  heart  that  he  had  given  to  her.  Dame  Fortune 
held  that,  and  even  after  Momma  has  of  right  first 
claim,  Poppa  still  most  assiduously  and  nearly  ex 
clusively  woos  his  old  love,  which  is  a  mistake.  With 
all  Poppa's  generosity,  it  always  seemed  to  me  that 
his  affection  was  a  little  artificial;  that  instead  of  the 
true  affection  and  interest  in  his  wife,  which  one  would 
expect,  there  was  a  little  of  this  kind  of  spirit.  "This 
is  my  wife.  See  her  costly  dress ;  observe  the  splendid 
jewels;  note  her  fine  proportions.  Mine,  sir,  mine! 
I  am  the  proprietor."  I  did  not  notice  the  many  little 
courtly  attentions  which  are  so  charming  an  index  of 
the  feelings  between  married  persons ;  but  then,  gener 
ally,  poor  Poppa  only  had  Sunday  off,  and  he  couldn't 
get  the  clink — or  rustle — of  those  beastly  dollars  out 
of  his  ears,  so  I  certainly  saw  him  at  a  disadvantage. 
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I  wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  to  catch  him  other 
wise. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  sometimes  obtruded  itself  on 
my  imagination  that  Momma's  devotion  to  Poppa 
frequently  had  in.  it  a  little  of  condescension — that  she 
regarded  him  as  a  very  useful  beast  of  burden.  I 
suppose  that  after  all  American  human  nature  is  very 
much  the  same  as  Egyptian  was  about  a  thousand 
years  ago;  still,  let  me  think.  There  is,  I  am  afraid, 
this  difference.  Y.  does  not  give  human  nature  a 
chance.  Poppa  and  Momma  are  trying  to  subordi 
nate  it  to  their  ideas.  In  other  words,  the  strong 
impression  left  in  my  mind  is  that  the  institution  of 
marriage  in  the  United  States  is  a  little  like  most  of 
its  other  institutions  and  Washington's  monument — • 
hollow  within — and  unlike  the  monument  without  the 
internal  elevation,  but  it  must  come,  otherwise  there 
will  be  trouble. 

Put  the  elevator  in,  Y.     It  is  right  to  have  it  here. 

I  could  not  but  notice  that  the  American  women  are 
much  finer  specimens  physically  than  the  men.  The 
men  themselves  realize  this,  and  say  openly  that  it  is 
on  account  of  the  care  that  is  taken  of  them.  The 
physical  development  of  the  sexes  is  not  nearly  so 
well  balanced  as  it  is  in  England.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Y.  must  give  prompt  attention  to  his 
physical  defects  unless  he  wishes  to  deteriorate  still 
further,  and  this,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  is  mani 
festly  undesirable. 

I  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  American  woman,  in  fact 
"  most  all "  that  she  could  show  me  without  exposing 
herself  to  Y.'s  anger,  or  the  penalties  of  the  law. 
In  the  morning  .she  would  lift  her  dress,  so  that  I 
could  see  her  sweet  little  petticoat  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  her  understanding,  and  drawing  it  around 
her  in  such  a  cunning  fashion  that  she  might  have 
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been  in  a  bathing  gown,  she  would  progress  down 
the  street  in  front  of  me,  with  a  delightful  little  wiggle- 
waggle  that  was  entirely  fascinating.  Verily,  Y.'s 
women — and  sometimes  unwise  ones — do  not  believe 
in  hiding  the  light  of  their  charms  under  a  bushel 
— or  anything  else. 


XI 

DIVORCE — IMMORALITY 

DIVORCE  being  a  subject  which  is  generally  inti 
mately  associated  with  women,  it  is,  perhaps,  appro 
priate  that  we  should  consider  it  here.  I  do  not  know 
exactly  who  is  to  blame,  whether  Y.  or  his  ladies, 
but  it  is  very  certain,  if  we  take  the  statements  in  the 
daily  papers  and  the  statistics  on  the  subject,  that 
either  there  is  a  tremendous  number  who  "marry  in 
haste"  and  object  to  repenting  "at  leisure,"  or  there 
is  something  seriously  wrong  in  the  relations  which 
exist  between  Y.  and  his  wife,  or  in  the  conditions 
under  which  the  marital  yoke,  if  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  so  referring  to  it,  is  borne.  Little  items  like  the 
following  emphasize  this  fact. 

Anti-Divorce  Syndicate.  American  clergymen  of  all  denomina 
tions  are  making  an  effort  to  stem  the  divorce  tide  in  this 
country.  Something  in  the  nature  of  a  syndicate  of  clergymen 
is  proposed,  the  members  of  which  will  refuse  to  marry  divorced 
persons.  Father  Pardow,  leader  of  the  Jesuits  of  New  York, 
estimates  that  during  the  last  twenty  years  500,000  divorces  have 
been  granted  in  the  United  States.  During  the  same  period  in 
all  Europe,  with  a  population  of  300,000,000  more  than  that  of 
the  United  States,  the  number  of  divorces  has  been  only  218,841. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  easy  divorce  evil  exceeds  that 
of  the  revolver  and  modern  appendicitis  in  its  baneful 
effects  upon  the  community.  So  easy  is  the  dissolution 
of  the  marriage  tie  rendered  in  some  States  that 
lawyers,  who  make  a  speciality  of  it,  claim  to  be  able 
to  get  you  a  divorce  in  seven  minutes  at  a  cost  of 
seven  dollars.  Fortunately  I  did  not  require  their 
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services,  but  I  am  informed  on  the  most  reliable 
authority,  and,  indeed,  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
exaggeration,  if  any,  is  not  of  such  a  character  as  to 
be  worth  making  a  fuss  about,  for  the  main  facts  it 
emphasizes  are  surely  as  represented.  Father  Par- 
dow  some  years  ago  said  that  in  twenty  years  500,000 
divorces  had  been  granted  in  the  United  States.  This 
shocking  statement  went  unchallenged.  If  true,  it 
meant  that  there  had  been  in  America  for  twenty 
years  a  yearly  average  of  twenty-five  thousand 
divorces,  and  what  the  number  now  is  per  annum 
must  be  something  stupendous.  During  the  same 
period  in  Europe,  with  a  population  averaging  about 
six  times  that  of  the  United  States,  or  with  at  present, 
at  least,  300,000,000  more  of  population,  the  divorces 
granted  do  not  reach  half  this  enormous  total,  as  they 
only  amounted  to  218,841,  and  I  expect  Father  Par- 
dow  was  careful  before  he  put  these  things  into 
writing  in  New  York. 

The  fame  of  the  seven-dollar  seven-minute  divorce 
has  spread  abroad;  indeed,  Y.  rather  plumes  himself 
upon  it,  and  all  the  bad  men  and  naughty  women 
who  have  done  those  things  which  they  ought  not  to 
have  done  in  more  respectable  countries,  hie  them 
away  to  the  land  of  liberty,  and  soon  find  an  obliging 
judge  who  can  sever,  in  his  State,  any  nuptial  knot 
which  may  be  tied  by  earthly  means.  I  suppose 
Y.  counts  that  this  adds  two  to  his  population.  I  do 
not  think  that  he  considers  the  trail  of  the  serpent, 
how  it  grows,  at  all,  but  he  will  have  his  attention 
forcibly  directed  to  it  here. 

I  think  the  divorce  laws  of  a  country  like  the  United 
States  should  be  consolidated,  so  that  one  uniform 
law  obtains  throughout  the  States.  It  is — I  am  in 
formed,  and  verily  believe — a  most  uncomfortable 
thing  to  know,  when  you  are  travelling,  that  to-day 
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you  are  the  legitimate  offspring  of  your  parents,  and 
that  to-morrow,  while  you  are  going  through  another 
State,  you  are  otherwise. 

I  heard  of  an  amusing  instance  of  this.  Two  men 
were  quarrelling,  and  though  neither  was  possessed 
of  much  refinement,  it  had  not  got  beyond  talk.  Said 
one  to  the  other,  "You  are  a  -  — ,"  using  a  word  that 
casts  a  stigma  upon  both  mother  and  child,  and  is 
generally,  even  amongst  common  men,  fiercely 
resented.  My  informant  expected  to  see  shots  ex 
changed  at  this,  but  luckily  he  who  was  thus 
addressed  was  blessed  with  a  sense  of  humour,  which 
he  had  not  then  succeeded  in  drowning.  "Guess 
you're  right,"  he  said,  "but  I  ain't  when  I'm  in  the 
Three  Crows."  The  Three  Crows  was  the  other 
hotel,  half  a  mile  away,  and  over  the  border  between 
the  States.  In  the  Swan  he  was  nameless.  In  his 
own  hotel  legitimate. 

Now,  I  won't  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  this 
story,  but  it  is  perfectly  feasible,  and  quite  "plays 
up  to"  my  ideas  of  American  divorce,  which  seems 
very  cheap  and  easy  when  there  are  the  flimsiest  of 
grounds ;  and  when  there  are  not,  and  you  have 
sufficient  money — well,  it's  a  queer  lock  that  a  golden 
key  won't  fit  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  should  not  care  to  say  that  Y.'s  much-boasted  free 
dom  of  his  female  relatives  is  the  cause  of  the  great 
number  of  divorces  in  America.  It  no  doubt  has  its 
bearing  on  the  matter,  for  I  don't  care  whether  he  is 
American  or  Turk,  if  the  manners  of  his  lady  friends 
are  so  startlingly  free  as  Y.  would  like  you  to  believe, 
why,  the  result  is  very  frequently  "approximately 
similar,"  if  I  may  so  call  it.  And,  of  course,  you 
must  understand  that  Miss  Y.,  who  "has  all  the 
unconventional  freedom  of  a  young  man,"  does  not 
suddenly  become  shy  and  retiring  upon  entering  the 
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married  state;  and  she  is  only  human,  and  there  is  lots 
of  trouble  about,  and  the  papers  think  it  wrong  to 
suppress  any  detail  as  to  how  the  woman  lost  her 
honour  and  ruined  the  happiness — in  so  far  as  so 
small  a  thing  as  a  wife's  honour  could  interfere  with 
the  pleasure  of  dollar-making — of  her  husband. 
Verily,  the  papers  are  crammed  with  divorce  news, 
and  of  course  this  is  beginning — in  fact,  began  long 
ago — to  accustom  the  young  ideas,  and  many  "dears  " 
old  enough  to  know  better,  to  the  story  of  vice  and 
faithlessness,  and  somehow,  when  it  is  always  fx  your 
ears,  always  veneered  with  cheap  cynicism  or  alleged 
humour,  it  begins  to  grow  on  you,  as  "a  kind  of  a 
sort  of  a  condition  that  you  ought  to  accept,  don't 
you  know,"  although  on  me  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  plainly  what  the  effect  was.  By  the  time  I 
had  been  in  the  States  a  month,  I  began  to  ask  myself, 
was  any  woman  in  the  land  to  be  trusted  ?  Vice  had 
been  poured  into  my  ears  by  the  press;  robbery, 
murder,  adultery,  divorce,  with  all  its  loathsome  par 
ticulars  flaring  out  before  me,  with  the  gigantic  head 
lines  calling  my  attention  to  the  dirt  for  fear  I  might 
escape  it.  I  say  seriously,  soberly,  without  a  word 
of  exaggeration,  that  the  impression  left  on  me,  an 
unimpressionable  man  of  the  world,  was  of  the  worst ; 
and  if  it  so  affected  me,  how  can  the  continual  use  of 
the  muck-rake  have  anything  but  a  baneful  effect 
upon  the  rising  generation  which  swallows  with 
avidity  the  unsavoury  mess  ? 

An  educated  American  in  England,  occupying  a 
responsible  position  on  a  scientific  paper,  and  himself 
married  to  an  American  lady,  told  me  that  in  a 
Western  town,  which  certainly  boasts  openly  and 
shamelessly  of  its  loose  morality,  there  was  not,  in 
his  opinion,  a  virtuous  woman ;  and  upon  my  remon 
strating  with  him  for  this  statement,  he  told  me  he 
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was  sure  that  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  them 
had  suffered  from  "modern  appendicitis." 

As,  of  course,  there  are  no  statistics  on  this  subject, 
I  did  not  attempt  to  argue  the  question  with  him. 
The  general  idea  conveyed  by  him  quite  coincided 
with  my  impressions,  and  it  resolved  itself  into  a 
simple  matter  of  percentage,  and  on  this  he  should 
be  a  better  authority  than  I. 

I  could  not  possibly  credit  some  of  his  statements, 
so  exaggerated  did  they  appear,  yet  he  did  not  seem 
to  speak  as  an  enemy  of  his  country.  There  are  in 
America  at  least  two  towns,  I  think  I  might  safely 
say  more,  which  freely  boast  that  in  many  things  in 
which  it  is  undesirable  to  be  proficient,  they  can 
give  any  city  on  the  Continent  "points" — and  per 
haps  they  are  right. 

The  worst  of  this  is  that  a  little  leaven  leavens  the 
whole  lump,  and  now  there  is  more  than  a  little  leaven 
in  the  United  States,  and  unless  Y.  speedily  realizes 
that  something  must  be  done,  he  will  in  a  generation 
or  two  have  sunk  to  the  level  of  a  mere  pawn  in  the 
national  game  of  divorce. 

Possibly — only  possibly — this  is  taking  rather  a 
pessimistic  view  of  the  state  of  affairs,  but  it  certainly 
warrants  serious  consideration,  and  until  Y.  relaxes 
his  attentions  to  Dame  Fortune  and  bestows  a  little 
more  on  Momma,  there  will  be  plenty  of  work  for  the 
Divorce  Courts  of  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  very  worst  features  of  the  easy  divorce 
business  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  calm,  even  indulgent, 
manner  in  which  the  vagaries  of  the  errant  and 
peccant  parties  are  regarded  by  their  acquaintances 
and  the  public.  Possibly  this  is  a  case  of  a  fellow- 
feeling  making  them  wondrous  kind,  and  also  they 
may  think,  perhaps,  it  will  be  "my  case"  to-morrow. 
However  that  may  be,  I  never  saw  or  heard  any 
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reprobation  of  the  conduct  of  the  parties,  no  matter 
how  glaring  the  case  may  have  been.  There  was 
never  by  any  chance,  though,  anything  lacking  in 
the  way  of  details  and  enlargements,  and  if  the  facts 
were  not  spicy  enough  there  was  always  available  a 
fund  of  strong  fiction  from  which  to  draw. 

Too  much  strong  meat  is  bad  for  children,  and  for 
his  age  Y.'s  diet  is  remarkably  vigorous. 

As  regards  immorality  of  that  kind  which  one 
always  unfortunately  expects,  and  is  prepared  for,  in 
big  cities,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  Y.  is  so  very 
much  worse  Chan  his  older  relatives,  but  many  of 
them  at  least  make  some  pretence  of  regulating  and 
controlling  the  unfortunate  evil.  So  far  as  I  could 
judge,  there  was  nothing  of  this  kind  in  America, 
and  it  was  only  a  question  of  ability  to  pay  the 
policeman,  and  you  could  ply  your  business  as  you 
willed.  I  have  previously  referred  very  freely  to, 
and  quoted  from,  the  strong  article  dealing  with 
Judge  Jerome's  attempt  to  cleanse  the  Augean  stables 
of  New  York.  Truly  he  has  a  herculean  task  before 
him,  but  if  man  can  accomplish  it  he  will.  The 
marvel  of  it  all  is  that  New  Yorkers  know  their  city 
is  a  seething  hotbed  of  iniquity  and  corruption,  and 
yet  they  will  not  rise  up  and  crush  out  the  infamous 
organization  which  flourishes  on  corruption  and 
immorality  of  every  description.  Verily,  the  moral— 
or  should  I  say  "  immoral  "  ? — atmosphere  of  America 
wants  more  air,  and  a  little  ventilating  like  this  won't 
do  it  any  harm. 

Unfortunately,  one  cannot  escape  from  vice,  especi 
ally  where  men  and  women  most  do  congregate,  but 
always,  I  think,  it  should  be  the  aim  of  those  in 
authority  to  uphold  the  honour  and  safety  of  the 
citizens,  and  especially  of  their  wives  and  daughters. 
It  is  an  awful  thing  to  think  of,  that  on  the  testimony 
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of  the  District  Judge  of  the  County  of  New  York, 
"the  guardians  of  the  peace"  of  that  city  have  no 
such  conception  of  their  duty ;  indeed,  that  their 
natural  and  traditional  tendencies  lie  the  other  way, 
and  that  when  those  tendencies  are  assisted  judici 
ously  by  the  rustling  green-back,  any  one  may  be  at 
their  mercy,  either  as  regards  life,  character  or 
honour.  Rise  up,  New  York,  and  prove  that  you 
are  the  Queen  city  of  the  land  of  liberty  and  freedom, 
and  free  yourself,  or  else  for  ever  after  hold  your 
peace — about  freedom,  at  least. 

I  have  always  been  careful  to  say  that  this  or  that 
"seemed  to  me  "  so  and  so,  for  I  am  only  here  record 
ing  the  "impressions"  I  received  during  my  visit  to 
America.  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  them  are 
wrong.1  If  they  are  not,  then  I  am  much  cleverer  than 
I  think  myself  to  be,  and  in  that  case  I  leave  you  to 
imagine  what  a  "marvel"  I  am,  how  I  could  "lose" 
anything  that  ever  came  out  of  Chicago  even ;  but  I 
must  say  that  most  of  these  impressions  were  remark 
ably  strong,  indeed,  so  strong  were  most  of  them  that 
I  was  appalled — I  write  the  word  calmly  and  thought 
fully — when  I  thought  of  the  mountain  of  iniquity 
and  greed  within  the  land  of  freedom,  where  nearly 
every  man  who  crows  so  loudly  of  his  and  his  nation's 
liberty  is  the  absolute  slave  of  the  greatest  tyrant  the 
world  has  ever  known,  with  its  vile  string  of  satellite 
trusts,  combines  and  corrupt  political  organizations — 
the  cursed  dollar.  I  was  appalled  and  oppressed  by 
my  impressions.  Let  me  think  I  was  wrong,  but  I 
came  away  with  a  feeling  that  I  had  had  the  X  rays 
on  Y.'s  body,  and  that  although  it  was  so  fair  and 

1  Since  I  wrote  the  above  I  have  revisited  the  United  States, 
and  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  verify,  or  otherwise,  the  impres 
sions  I  formed  on  my  first  visit.  l"  regret  exceedingly  to  have 
to  say  that  in  nearly  every  case  the  original  manuscript  remains 
as  it  was  or  has  been  "fortified." 
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strong  without,  on  the  bones  and  round  the  joints 
were  the  malignant  growths  which  soon  would  cripple 
the  free  action  of  his  splendid  limbs,  and  cause  to 
fall  from  under  him  those  supports  of  which  he  is  so 
proud,  but  which  are  only  superficially  sound.  Yes, 
I  hope  I  am  wrong.  I  know  Y.  will  say  I  am.  May 
he  prove  that  I  am,  for  sooner  far  would  I  know  that 
one  poor  creature,  who  does  not  usually  even  pose 
as  a  marvel,  although  possibly  he  might  make  a 
Chicago  miracle,  is  incorrect  in  his  impressions  than 
that  I  should  retain  my  firm  conviction  that  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  America,  political,  social  and  financial, 
is  not  sweet,  to  put  it  very  mildly. 

One  who  has  not  lived  in  America  cannot  under 
stand  the  chaotic  state  of  the  divorce  laws  of  that 
remarkable  country.  In  a  trial  which  took  place 
some  time  ago,  it  was  proved  that  the  amiable, 
amorous  gentleman  in  the  dock  had  been  married 
eight  times  to  as  many  legal  wives.  In  England  the 
cost  and  time  would  probably  have  prevented  a  little 
of  this  crime,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  probably 
such  a  hound  could  not  have  obtained  a  divorce. 
He  would  then  have  required  to  commit  bigamy,  or 
take  other  risks,  which  generally,  in  civilized  com 
munities,  deter  even  similar  scoundrels  from  crime. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  what  a  case  of  "'E  don't 
know  where  'e  are  "  marriage  in  the  United  States  is, 
I  must  ask  you  to  read  the  following  extract  from 
Harper's  Weekly — 

OUR  CHAOTIC  DIVORCE  LAWS 

Cardinal  Gibbons  lately  declared  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
worst  evil  from  which  the  American  community  is  suffering  is 
the  legal  toleration  of  divorce.  It  is  also  reported  that  President 
Roosevelt,  at  no  distant  date,  will  advise  Congress  to  institute 
an  exhaustive  examination  of  the  divorce  laws  of  the  several 
States,  with  a  view  to  the  devising  of  some  remedy  for  their 
dissimilarity  and  for  the  fortification  of  the  marriage  tie. 
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The  article  then  goes  on  to  say — 

The  Catholics  would  insist — by  the  tenets  of  their  religion 
they  are  bound  to  insist — that  divorce  shall  never  be  granted  for 
any  cause  whatever.  Marriages  are  sometimes,  though  very 
rarely,  annulled  by  the  Pope  on  canonical  grounds ;  but  a  divorce 
in  the  legal  sense  of  the  word  never  has  been,  and  never  will  be, 
sanctioned  by  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  only  State 
in  our  Union  which  accepts  the  Catholic  view  of  the  indis- 
solubility  of  marriage  is  South  Carolina,  which  has  no  divorce 
laws.  Members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  adhere, 
for  their  part,  to  the  principle  that  divorces  should  be  granted 
for  one  cause  only,  to  wit,  adultery.  New  York,  however,  is 
the  only  State  which  has  based  its  divorce  law  on  this  principle. 
In  twenty  States  and  Territories  wilful  desertion  for  the  short 
term  of  one  year  is  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  bond.  Desertion  for  two  years  suffices  in  twelve  States 
and  Territories,  and  also  in  the  district  of  Columbia.  A  deser 
tion  for  three  years  constitutes  an  adequate  cause  in  thirteen 
other  States  and  Territories,  including  Massachusetts,  Connecti 
cut,  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  A  failure,  during  one  year, 
on  the  part  of  the  husband  to  support  his  wife  is  ground  for  a 
divorce  in  seven  States.  A  lack  of  support  is  a  sufficient  cause, 
but  no  time  is  specified  in  nine  other  States,  including  Massachu 
setts,  Maine,  Vermont  and  Rhode  Island.  A  divorce  much 
talked  about  in  the  newspapers  has  recently  been  granted  in 
Rhode  Island  for  this  cause.  If  the  parties  to  a  marriage  volun 
tarily  live  apart  for  five  years  without  cohabitation,  a  divorce 
will  be  granted  on  the  demand  of  either  party  in  Kentucky  or 
Wisconsin.  The  joining  of  any  religious  sect  that  believes  mar 
riage  unlawful,  and  a  consequent  refusal  to  cohabit,  is  a  legal 
cause  for  divorce  in  Kentucky  and  New  Hampshire.  A  wife's 
refusal  to  cohabit  for  twelve  months  wrill  enable  her  husband  to 
procure  a  divorce  in  North  Carolina.  Habitual  drunkenness  is  a 
ground  for  divorce  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  except  twelve. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  end  to  the  grounds  on  which,  in  one  State 
or  another,  the  marriage  tie  may  be  sundered. 

This  last  sentence  is  most  eloquent  and,  indeed, 
expresses  the  position  very  accurately.  Is  it,  then, 
any  wonder  that  with  this  awful  canker  in  the  root  of 
the  National  Tree  constantly  before  me,  I  feel  that 
there  is  wanting  in  it  something  of  that  vigorous 
growth  and  solidity  to  which  I  have  been  accustomed? 

The  following  quotation  from  the  New  York  cor 
respondent  of  the  London  Observer,  which  appeared 
on  the  2gth  of  November  last,  is  "rather  striking" — 
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INCREASE  OF   DIVORCE 
CARDINAL  GIBBONS'  FIERCE  INDICTMENT 

"Shocking,"  "appalling,"  "striking  at  the  very  roots  of  our 
social  system."  These  are  some  of  the  expressions  used  by 
Cardinal  Gibbons  in  reference  to  the  publication  of  the  Govern 
ment  statistics  on  the  increase  of  the  divorce  evil. 

"The  Government  figures,"  says  the  Cardinal,  "show  that 
divorces  are  multiplying  three  times  as  fast  as  the  population. 
One  marriage  in  every  twelve  ends  in  divorce.  The  figures  are 
more  striking  when  compared  with  those  for  Canada,  where  the 
number  of  divorces  is  relatively  small.  Divorce  is  becoming  so 
prevalent  that  marriage  is  getting  to  be  little  better  than  a 
system  of  free  love.  People  are  too  much  bent  on  pleasure.  Men 
and  women  enter  the  marriage  state  without  any  regard  for  the 
sacred  nature  of  the  bond — without  regard  for  the  little  word, 
duty. 

"Where  does  the  fault  lie?  In  our  system  of  education? 
No,  it  is  the  result  of  a  false  and  loose  interpretation  of  the 
Gospels.  Another  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  attitude  of 
Society  towards  persons  divorced.  In  former  times  a  divorced 
woman  was  shunned  and  not  received  or  recognized  in  good 
society.  Now  this  is  not  the  case.  If  divorce  is  to  be  checked 
let  a  divorced  person  be  shunned.  The  laws  are  responsible  to 
some  extent.  They  should  be  more  severe." 

Cardinal  Gibbons'  attention  was  called  to  the  Government 
statistics,  which  show  that  the  marriage-rate  increased  in  good 
and  was  lowered  in  bad  times.  Asked  whether  the  industrial 
conditions  and  the  high  cost  of  living  were  in  direct  relation  to 
the  prevalence  of  divorce,  "That,"  replied  the  Cardinal,  "is  too 
big  a  subject  to  be  discussed  in  a  brief  time  without  going  into 
the  question  of  the  relation  of  economic  conditions  to  divorce." 

I  have  come  across  many  remarkable  cases  of 
double  divorce,  re-marriage,  and  cross-marriages  in 
between,  sort  of  "plus  and  minus  cancel  out"  busi 
ness,  you  know ;  but  I  think  the  case  of  a  well-known 
figure  in  the  athletic  world  is  the  most  remarkable. 
He  has  been  divorced  twice  from,  and  married  three 
times  to — the  same  woman — his  present  wife. 

How  he  must  love  her  ! 

By  the  way,  Y.  has  a  rather  quaint  action  in  his 
high  courts,  which  I  may  as  well  warn  you  about. 
When  you  go  to  America,  do  not  get  too  friendly 
with  Momma.  If  you  do,  it  is  quite  on  the  cards 
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that  Y.  will  sue  you  for  "alienation  of  her  affection," 
and  you  may  get  "soaked,"  as  he  calls  it,  in  heavy 
damages. 

Forewarned  is  forearmed,  you  know. 

Now  before  I  close  this  chapter  I  must  give  you 
some  account  of  the  amazing  predicament  in  which 
a  New  York  gentleman  finds  himself  to-day.  He 
actually  has  two  wives  according  to  the  law  of  the 
United  States,  and  this  is  how  it  comes  about. 

The  paper  which  chronicles  this  event  says  that 
the  gentleman,  whose  name  it  gives  in  full,  is  an 
honourable  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
and  I  think  we  may  take  it  that  he  is,  because, 
generally  speaking,  a  very  small  hole  in  one's  garment 
soon  becomes  a  rent  when  the  American  press  gets  to 
work  on  it. 

Let  us  call  the  gentleman  Mr.  Penton. 

His  first  wife,  whom  I  will  call  Miss  Middleton,  he 
married  at  New  Brighton  in  1890. 

His  second  wife,  let  us  say  Miss  Graham,  he 
married  at  West  Haven  in  1902,  or  twelve  years  after 
his  first  marriage. 

In  between  these  two  events  he  obtained  a  divorce 
from  his  first  wife  in  the  State  of  Florida,  on  the 
ground  of  wilful  desertion.  This  in  New  York  is  not 
a  sufficient  ground. 

Very  shortly  after  his  honeymoon  was  over  he 
came  to  New  York,  and  his  first  wife  instituted  a 
divorce  action  against  him,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
living  with  his  second  wife  as  man  and  wife,  which 
to  the  uninitiated  would  seem  quite  a  natural  course 
of  action. 

Then  it  came  out,  much  to  Mr.  Penton's  grief,  that 
in  Florida  his  second  wife  is  his  wife,  but  in  New 
York  she  has  no  claim  upon  him  at  all,  and  his  first 
wife  is  still,  in  New  York,  his  wife. 
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Mr.  Penton  thus  finds  himself  in  possession  of 
two  legal  wives,  and  his  is  the  trouble  of  disen 
tangling  the  strange  matrimonial  web  in  which  he 
finds  himself. 

It  appeared  that  Mr.  Penton 's  first  wife  was  not 
personally  served  with  the  citation  in  the  divorce 
action,  and  unless  this  is  done  a  divorce  is  not  bind 
ing  in  any  other  State  than  that  granting  the  decree. 
So  that  Mrs.  Penton  number  two  is  Mrs.  Penton  only 
in  Florida. 

This  is  a  well-known  case  of  people  moving  in  the 
best  society  and  possessed  of  abundant  means.  I 
have  merely  changed  the  names  and  little  details  as 
much  as  I  could,  although  there  is  practically  no 
necessity  for  that,  as  it  has  been  blazoned  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  States. 

If  people  with  every  advantage  of  wealth,  and  the 
best  available  legal  talent,  can  get  into  tangles  of  this 
nature,  is  it  any  wonder  that  half  the  less-favoured 
population  isn't  really  sure  whether  it  is  married  or 
divorced,  legitimate  or  otherwise  ? 

I  have  referred  to  the  uncomfortable  feeling  of  not 
knowing  whether  one  is  legitimate  or  not  as  one 
wanders  about  the  States,  which  some  citizens  of  the 
mighty  republic  say  they  have  experienced. 

What  an  awful  experience  for  a  cultured  lady  to 
find  that  she  is  her  husband's  wife  in  only  one  State. 

One  does  not  care  to  dwell  upon  the  complications 
which  might  ensue.  One  of  the  least  of  them  seems 
to  be  that  until  matters  are  straightened  out  this  un 
fortunate  lady  is  virtually  exiled  from  New  York, 
"the  centre  of  the  world." 

That  is  the  case  of  the  man  with   two  wives.     I 
think  it  is  only  fair  to  give  the  case  of  the  lady  with 
two  husbands.     It  was  quite  a  sensation  in  the  States, 
and  every  paper  had  columns  of  it. 
9 
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The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  case  in 
practically  the  words  of  the  paper  reporting  it — 

IMPORTANT    DATES    IN    THE   CASE 

To  appreciate  fully  the  importance  of  this  question,  the  dates 
of  the  three  leading  events  should  be  carefully  considered, 
namely  :  (i)  Mrs.  Dodge  divorced  Dodge  on  June  21,  1898. 
More  than  two  years  passed,  and  she  still  believed  she  had 
secured  her  freedom  from  Dodge,  who  evidently  made  no  claim 
that  she  was  still  his  wife.  (2)  On  June  18,  1901,  Mrs.  Dodge 
married  Morse,  not  in  secrecy,  but  publicly,  with  the  Mayor  of 
the  greatest  American  city  not  only  present,  but  giving  the  bride 
away.  Morse's  name  had  been  prominently  before  the  public 
as  the  head  of  the  so-called  Ice  Trust — the  story  of  the  marriage 
was  something  of  a  sensation,  and  was  published  in  practically 
every  newspaper  in  the  land — yet  not  a  word  from  Dodge  fol 
lowed,  and  for  nearly  two  years  more  Mrs.  Dodge  lived  with 
Morse  without  any  knowledge  that  she  was  still  the  wife  of 
Dodge.  (3)  It  was  on  December  3,  1903,  that  Mrs.  Dodge's 
marriage  to  Morse  was  annulled  by  an  interlocutory  decree  which 
has  not  as  yet  become  final. 

Do  you  think  I  exaggerated  when  I  said  that 
marriage  in  the  States  is  generally  a  case  of  "  'E 
dunno  where  'e  are  "  ? 

I  think  some  association  for  the  relief  of  the  be 
fogged  divorced  should  be  at  once  formed. 

I  have  preserved  the  press  records  of  these  remark 
able  cases.  They  sound  so  much  like  " fairy  tales" 
that  corroboration  is  valuable. 

Can  I  submit  a  stronger  argument  in  favour  of 
uniformity  of  the  divorce  laws  of  the  United  States 
of  America  ? 


XII 

BRAG 

IN  the  matter  of  "brag,"  or  "blow,"  as  it  is  some 
times  called,  I  think  Y.  has  been  hardly  dealt  with. 
Sufficient  consideration  has  not  been  given  to  the  fact, 
mentioned  by  me  earlier  herein,  that  Y.  is  absolutely 
the  infant  of  nations,  and  for  a  seven-year-old  we  must 
candidly  admit  that  he  has  done  some  wonderful 
things.  During  my  stay  in  America  I  did  not  find 
Y.'s  conversation  oppressive  on  account  of  its  "brag," 
except,  perhaps,  that  he  was  rather  fond  of  talking 
about  his  dollars.  It  is  the  press  of  America,  I  am 
afraid,  that  gives  Y.  his  name  for  this  accomplish 
ment.  This  is  continually  trumpeting  forth  some 
"biggest  thing"  that  America  has  produced  or  done, 
and  even  to  it  let  us  extend  our  consideration.  It 
wants  it,  or,  perhaps,  to  be  more  correct,  I 
should  say  it  requires  it.  Not  so  very  much  of  this 
brag  is  vulgar,  although  now  and  again,  of  course, 
it  gets  beyond  our  ideas  of  what  is  seemly,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  standard  for  this  kind 
of  thing  in  America,  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  said  that 
there  is  one,  is  very  elastic.  "Most  all  "  of  it  is,  how 
ever,  very  amusing,  and  if  it  pleases  our  national 
infant,  why  should  we  be  annoyed  ?  I  remember  read 
ing  quite  a  funny  little  bit  in  one  of  New  York's 
dailies.  One  of  their  men-of-war — by  the  way,  the 
United  States  navy  is  not  "the  biggest  in  the  world," 
although  Y.  says  he  could  easily  make  it  so  if  he 
wanted  to — had  been  out  for  target  practice,  and  out 
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of  eight  shots  had  scored  eight  hits.  New  York,  and, 
I  suppose,  America,  was  thereupon  deluged  with 
columns  of  eulogistic  verbiage  congratulating  Y.  upon 
having  put  up  a  "world's  record  "  in  big-gun  practice. 
It  j^ave  the  names  of  the  two  gunners  who  had  done 
this  wonderful  thing  with  as  much  of  their  pedigrees 
and  history  as  they  could  remember,  or  the  reporter 
invent,  together  with  pictures  of  the  men  who  in  time 
of  war  would  be  worth  their  weight  in  gold,  or  wed 
ding-present  diamonds,  to  the  nation,  and  so  on  for 
innumerable  columns,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this 
gave  immense  satisfaction  and  a  great  feeling  of 
security  to  "quite  a  few  "  people,  and  was  particularly 
pleasing  to  the  two  humble  individuals  who  were  thus 
paragraphed  and  "written  up  "  to  make  a  small  sensa 
tion.  However,  when  all  was  written,  and  I  had 
searched  diligently  through  a  dreary  mass  of  wordi 
ness  with  the  motto  "Accuracy,  Terseness,  Accuracy" 
ever  before  my  mind,  I  found  that  two  details  were 
wanting.  To  the  press  they  no  doubt  seemed 
trivial  and  unimportant,  and  I  suppose  it  is  only  a 
carping  Briton  who  would  have  any  curiosity,  when 
Y.  had  put  up  "a  world's  record"  at  big-gun  shoot 
ing,  to  inquire  for  such  absolute  trivialities  as — the 
range  and  the  size  of  the  target. 

Some  of  the  announcements  as  to  what  Y.  is  "going 
to  do  "  would  stagger  any  one  wTho  did  not  know  him 
well.  Many  of  those  which  state  what  he  has  done 
astound  those  who  know  not  how  to  discount  them. 
This  is  the  kind  of  thing  one  sees  continually— 

Chicago  is  announced  to  have  produced  another  marvel  in  Dr. 
S.  A.  Matthews,  of  the  local  university,  who  is  said  to  have 
discovered  a  treatment  which  will  cure  lockjaw. 

It  is  always  a  marvel  or  a  wonder,  or  a  stupendous 
creation — especially  from  Chicago.  Now  Dr.  Mat 
thews  may  be  all  the  newspaper-man  states,  but  per- 
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sonally  I  should  have  regarded  him  as  a  still  greater 
marvel  if  he  could  have  discovered  a  treatment  which 
would  "  give  "  a  Chicago  man  the  lockjaw — and  what 
a  benefactor  to  mankind  he  would  have  been  con 
sidered. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  you  instances  of  Y.'s  brag. 
In  this  case  I  am  counsel  for  the  defendant,  and, 
making  all  due  allowance  for  Y.'s  "newness,"  I  say 
without  hesitation  that  he  is  exceedingly  modest  about 
some  things  for  which  he  undoubtedly  holds  the 
record.  Surely,  then,  he  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of 
the  law  of  general  average,  as  your  marine  under 
writer  would  call  it. 

I  suppose  that  at  least  Y.  is  the  champion  spitter 
and  base-ball  player  of  the  world.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  else  plays  these  games,  or  perhaps  I  should 
say  indulges  in  these  pastimes,  but  the  fact  remains 
the  same.  Y.  is  pre-eminent  at  these  accomplish 
ments,  and  I  never  heard  him  brag  a  little  bit  about 
them;  also,  I  think,  amongst  civilized  nations  Y. 
could  easily  show  a  record  for  the  amount  of  "boodle  " 
distributed  annually  to  his  senators,  yet  he  does  not 
boast  of  it.  True  he  notes  it  now  and  again,  but 
always  in  a  becoming  manner,  and  without  displaying 
any  undue  elation  over  the  fact  that  he  "holds  the 
figures." 

In  no  other  civilized  country  in  the  world  is  it  so 
easy  to  hire  ruffians  to  maim,  or  otherwise  ill-treat  your 
enemy,  as  in  America,  yet  w7ho  has  ever  heard  Y. 
unduly  parade  his  advantages  in  this  respect? 

Now7here  in  any  alleged  civilized  community  that 
I  know  is  human  life  so  cheap,  and  justice  so  venal, 
and  commercial  morality  so  lax,  but  we  do  not  hear 
any  "crowing  "  about  this.  No,  in  the  matter  of  brag 
I  am  afraid  Y.  has  been  maligned. 

I  think  perhaps  it  is  hardly  fair  to  introduce  the 
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following  statement  as  an  instance  of  brag,  but  at 
least  it  is  funny. 

In  one  of  New  York's  leading  papers  I  saw  a 
column  headed  "News  of  the  World,"  and  I  perused 
it.  I  found  an  item  from  Berlin,  one  from  Ottawa, 
and  another  from  Algiers,  about  seven  lines  in  all. 

The  balance  of  that  column  had  reference  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

So  characteristic  ! 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  brag,  I  may  be  excused 
for  giving  an  instance  of  semi-national  brag  which 
came  under  my  own  notice.  A  young  man  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted  invented  a  wire  clothes-peg.  He 
lives  in  a  small,  sleepy,  colonial  town  of  about  60,000 
inhabitants,  but  the  fame  of  Y.  as  a  great  mechanic 
and  inventor  had  reached  him.  Poor  youth,  he  did 
not  know7  that  much  of  Y.'s  fame  depends  upon  his 
iteration  and  reiteration,  repeated  and  continued  in 
his  papers,  that  he  really  is  the  cleverest  man  "in  the 
world " ;  nor  that  as  a  mechanic  he  can  certainly 
adapt  quite  as  well  as  invent,  if  not  much  better, 
judging  from  the  patent  office  records. 

So  that  this  young  man  hied  him  to  "  Amurka,"  and 
asked  Y.  if  he  could  make  a  machine  to  turn  out  these 
pegs.  Y.  said  it  was  as  "simple  as  pie"  to  him,  and 
when  the  innocent  abroad  told  him  that  he  himself 
had  made  a  machine  that  would  make  two  in  a  minute, 
Y.  asked  him  where  he  came  from.  When  he  heard 
that  he  came  from  New  Zealand,  a  little  place  "a  long 
ways  from  'Murka,"  he  said,  "I  guess  you'll  have  to 
wake  up  some.  That  won't  do  for  here." 

The  innocent  said  he  would  do  his  best  to  get  rid 
of  his  somnolence,  and  Y.  undertook  to  make  a 
machine  that  would  turn  out  sixty  a  minute.  The 
green  one  said  he  did  not  think  Y.  could  do  it.  Says 
Y.,  "You  cannot  teach  us  our  business.  Run  away 
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for  a  fortnight,  and  we'll  be  ready  for  you  when  you 
come  back."  Innocence  arranged  to  deposit  two  thou 
sand  dollars  with  a  bank  to  be  handed  to  Y.  when  he 
turned  out  the  machine  as  required.  Y.  saw  to  that 
part  of  the  business  very  carefully,  and  innocence  saw 
to  the  conditions. 

Y.  in  the  end  put  in  three  months  at  that  job.  He 
built  a  machine  weighing  four  tons  and  full  of  compli 
cated  mechanism.  He  knew  he  could  do  it.  I  am 
not  sure  that  he  put  it  in  the  paper  that  he  would  do 
it,  but  although  he  tried  almighty  hard,  he  could  not 
make  the  peg  quickly  or  well  enough  to  satisfy  the 
conditions  of  the  contract,  although  innocence  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  fifty  per  cent,  of  Y.'s 
promises. 

When  Y.  had  finally  to  admit  that  he  could  not  do 
it,  he  asked  innocence  what  he  was  going  to  give  him 
for  his  three  months'  wTork  and  about  four  tons  of 
scrap-iron.  Innocence  told  him  that  when  he  landed 
he  was  informed  by  the  great  mechanic  that  he  would 
require  to  wake  up  "some,"  and  that  now  he  was 
quite  awake,  and,  in  fact,  had  never  been  asleep  at 
all ;  that  all  the  money  he  was  going  to  pay  w^as  behind 
his  contract  in  the  bank,  but  as  Y.  had  been  indus 
trious  and  sanguine,  he  would  split  a  bottle  of  cham 
pagne  and  two  cigars  with  him,  and  Y.,  counting  this 
as  made — split  it. 

He  didn't  refer  to  sleep  any  more  while  innocence 
was  around.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Y.  is  not  so  phe 
nomenally  acute  as  his  papers  make  him  believe.  Any 
how,  this  is  the  true  story  of  the  verdant,  colonial 
youth  and  the  'cute,  patronizing  Yankee  manufacturer. 

Beware  of  the  innocent  ones. 

As  an  instance  of  "straight-out"  national  brag,  I 
suppose  the  following  is  entitled  to  some  credit.  I 
take  it  from  an  old  newspaper  cutting. 
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NOT    JAPANESE    SHIPS    BUT    GUNNERS 
WIN    BIG    VICTORY 

NAVAL  EXPERTS  PRAISE  MIKADO'S  MEN 
STAND  NEXT  TO  AMERICANS 

"The  man  behind  the  gun  " — the  man  who  won  at  Santiago 
— was  the  real  victor  at  Port  Arthur  and  Chemulpo,  as  at  Yalu 
River. 

Naval  experts  agree  that  the  men  behind  the  guns  in  Togo's 
and  Irin's  ships,  and  not  the  ships  themselves,  earned  the 
victories.  Naval  experts  agree  on  these  points — 

That  the  American  gunner  is  the  best  in  the  world. 
That  the  Jap  gunner  is  the  nearest  rival  to  the  American. 
That  the  Spaniard  is  the  worst  gunner  in  the  world. 
That  the  Russian  gunner  ranks  just  above  the  Spaniard. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  aim  of  the  Japs  at  Yalu  was  shown. 
Trained  under  American  and  German  master-gunners,  alert, 
quick  of  eye,  the  Jap  has  developed  remarkable  accuracy  in 
range-finding  and  in  sighting. 

They  uphold  the  American  claim  that  the  man  counts  more 
than  the  gun. 

NAVIES    ARE    COMPARED 

The  experts  hold  that  the  French  ships,  with  their  heavy  guns 
and  light  armour,  with  the  delicate  machinery  used,  could  be 
victorious  in  an  equal  sea-fight  only  if  her  gunners  landed  the 
telling  blows  in  the  first  few  minutes. 

They  declare  that  the  English  type  of  heavy  armoured  vessel 
could  stand  a  terrific  lot  of  punishment,  yet  give  little. 

The  American  and  Japanese  type — the  medium  between  the 
two — backed  up  by  good  gunnery,  they  assert,  is  the  best  yet 
invented. 

To  make  the  matter  plain  a  sporting  naval  expert  explains  it 
this  way — 

The  French  fighters  are  good  boxers,  with  a  knock-out  punch 
but  no  stamina.  They  must  win  in  a  few  rounds  or  wear  them 
selves  out. 

The  English  warship  is  planned  for  long  fights.  It  is  like  a 
pugilist  who  guards  himself  carefully,  has  no  sure  knock-out 
punch,  and  waits  until  the  opponent  is  tired  to  finish  him. 

The  Americans  and  Japs  have  knock-out  punches  in  each 
hand,  can  stand  a  beating,  and  have  brains  to  land  their  blows 
on  the  point  of  the  jaw. 
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This  is  extracted  from  a  New  York  daily,  and  really 
is  quite  entertaining.  Note  the  sweeping  statement 
that  naval  experts  agree  that  the  American  gunner  is 
the  best  in  the  world.  That  settles  it.  Doesn't  exactly 
matter  what  experts,  of  course.  Did  he  not  hit  an 
island,  or  something  or  other,  eight  times  running  at 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards — or  something  like  that  ? 

"Brains  to  land  their  blows" — particularly  their 
"blows  " — "on  the  point  of  the  jaw  " — with  the  "jaw." 

You  see,  Y.  couldn't  say  he  "downed"  Russia,  so 
he  does  the  next  best  thing.  He  taught  the  Jap  how 
to  do  it.  You'll  do,  Y. 

Nowr  I,  like  Y.,  am  a  little  patriotic,  though,  I  hope, 
on  slightly  different  lines;  and  when  I  see  a  "sked- 
yule "  of  gunners  drawn  up  like  that  without  my 
country  getting  a  "look  in,"  it  makes  me,  not  real 
angry,  but  just  kind  of  spiteful-like,  and  so  I  am 
going  to  tell  something  I  know. 

America  beat  the  Russians.  Well,  England  beat 
the  Spaniards  at  Manila.  Now,  this  isn't  generally 
known,  and  I  got  it  in  the  strictest  confidence  that 
a  certain  Admiral  in  Chicago,  when — mountain — 
"dewy"  (mind,  I'm  not  saying  it  was  Dewey)  gave 
the  whole  secret  away.  I  have  received  permission 
to  tell  it,  so  this  is  how  England  won  the  battle  of 
Manila.  It  seems  when  Dewey  wanted  to  fire  off  some 
cannon  he  found  that  the  trusts  which  had  been 
supplying  his  ships  had  not  sent  along  the  goods, 
although  their  bills  were  duly  receipted  and  filed  away 
below. 

Things  were  getting  very  warm,  so  Dewey  sent 
across  to  Admiral  Seymour — I  think  it  was — and  said, 
"I'm  in  a  tight  place,  Seymour.  Can  you  lend  me 
some  ammunition?"  And  Seymour  said,  "What's 
the  size  of  your  collar  ?  "  and  then  sent  him  the  right 
fit;  and  so  Dewey  got  to  work,  and  the  good  English 
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ammunition  won  Manila;  so  no  wonder  the  Amur- 
kans  liken  it  unto  Trafalgar,  although  on  their  own 
showing  the  Spaniards  are  the  worst  gunners  in  the 
world.  And  Admiral  Seymour  stood  by,  and  when 
ever  Admiral  Dewey  was  in  doubt  what  to  do  Dewey 
just  asked  him,  and  Seymour  would  say,  "Fire  your 
port  broadside,"  or  "Lay  her  over  against  that  old 
coal  hulk  " — the  Spanish  man-of-war  Magnificent— 
"and  blow  her  out  of  the  water  with  your  Norden- 
feldt,"  and  Dewey  just  did  that. 

This  is  what  the  "dewy  "  Admiral  told  the  Chicago 
people,  and  for  once  in  a  while  they  did  not  talk  about 
it,  and  there  were  no  big  headlines  or  anything  else 
about  it.  England  was  not  going  to  have  their  Tra 
falgar  if  they  could  help  it — and  I — well,  I  kept  quiet 
for  fear  of  international  complications  until  I  got 
leave  to  speak,  and  I  would  not  have  done  it  now  if  I 
had  not  been  aggravated;  but  having  done  it,  I  will 
not  go  back  on  it,  and  so  you  have  now,  for  the  first 
time,  the  true  story  of  how  England  beat  the  Spaniards 
at  Manila. 

Good  old  England  ! 
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Y.    HIMSELF 

THIS  seems  a  strange  title  for  a  chapter,  consider 
ing  that  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  deal  with  Y. 
for  "quite  a  bit"  now,  indeed,  I  expect  Y.  will  say 
I  have  been  "dealing  it  out"  to  him.  I  have  not  yet 
told  you  what  Y.  looks  like;  what  kind  of  a  man  he 
is  from  a  pictorial  and  spectacular  point  of  view.  I 
must  endeavour  to  do  this.  I  do  not  think  I  could 
pick  any  particular  type  of  man,  and  describe  him 
to  you  as  a  typical  American,  but  I  can  "pick  it  in 
three,"  as  our  racing  friends  would  say.  First,  and 
by  far  the  most  pronounced  type,  is  the  sallow,  aqui 
line,  thin  man,  with  the  pointed,  narrow  jaw  and 
pronounced  chin,  the  thin  lips  and  nostrils  which 
lend  an  air  not  altogether  generous  to  the  face. 
Generally  his  forehead  is  fairly  developed,  so  also  are 
the  wrinkles  thereon,  and  the  grey  hairs  which  cluster 
round  the  prominent  temples,  for  this  is  the  worker, 
the  specialist.  His  hair  is  generally  dark,  and  if  he  were 
you,  you  would  go  to  the  barber ;  for  he  wears  it  very 
long,  according  to  our  ideas,  and  cut  on  the  good  old 
"slop-bowl"  plan,  so  much  favoured  by  our  grand 
mothers.  This  gives  him  rather  a  "moppy"  appear 
ance  about  the  head,  especially  at  the  back.  How 
ever,  he  makes  up  for  this  to  a  certain  extent,  as  he 
rarely  grows  any  hair  on  his  face,  except  his  eye 
brows,  and  now  he  has  the  hint  I  should  not  wonder 
if  he  shaves  those  too,  for,  as  you  know,  he  is  very 
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fond  of  new  ideas.  His  eyes  generally  follow  the 
colour  of  his  hair — except  when  it  is  red — and  in 
this  type  are  dark,  close  together,  and  inclined  to  be 
on  the  small  side.  The  face  impresses  one  more  with 
its  concentration,  its  "sharpness,"  its  intense  expres 
sion,  than  with  a  sense  of  power  or  intellectuality. 
You  say  to  yourself,  "This  man  does  not  want  logical 
deduction  to  work  out  dollars.  He  can  smell  them. 
It  is  instinct."  That  is  type  number  one. 

Type  number  two  is  next  in  numerical  order.  He 
is  the  moon-faced  American,  fat  and  sometimes  rosy- 
faced,  with  a  double  chin  and  a  triple  abdomen,  thick 
lips,  soft,  fleshy  nose,  contour  of  face  like  a  snow 
ball,  forehead  not  too  large,  eyes  generally  a  little 
on  the  same  lines  as  the  face,  saucer-shaped  and 
larger  than  in  type  one.  In  this  type  the  eyes  are 
often  blue,  and  the  hair  is  frequently  lighter,  and, 
strange  to  say,  not  so  shaggy.  I  suppose  it  would  not 
do,  even  in  America,  to  exaggerate  this  class  of  head. 
Of  this  type  are  many  actors — especially  the  American 
comic  actor,  who  is  chiefly  comical  on  account  of  the 
number  of  his  chins  and  abdomens  and  the  lack  of 
art  displayed  by  his  tailor,  or  the  stage  manager,  in 
letting  him  loose  on  the  public,  in  grey  tights,  before 
he  is  "in  condition."  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this 
type  frequently  affects  greys,  with  not  too  silent  a 
pattern,  which  is  unwjise,  for  grey  is  not  the  colour 
for  the  fat  man. 

Type  number  three  I  have  christened  the  Beer-font 
Jaw-gun  type.  He  is  for  all  the  world  a  German, 
\vith  his  heavy  eyebrows,  deep-set  eyes,  bristling 
moustache,  and  a  nether  lip  like  a  motherless  foal 
reared  on  a  whisky  bottle.  He  also  generally  has  a 
fine  assortment  of  chins  and  abdomens,  but  is  not 
usually  supposed  to  have  his  heart  duplicated.  He 
could  not  do  with  it.  He  is  the  financier,  the  style 
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of  man  who  can  teach  England  how  to  suck  any 
financial  egg  that  ever  was,  and  who  floats  trusts, 
and  corners  everything,  and  pools  the  rest,  until  he 
has  things  in  such  a  lovely  watered-down  condition 
that  "'E  dunno  where  'e  are."  Then  he  reconstructs 
— and  later  re-organizes. 

Of  this  type  also  are  made  magistrates,  judges  and 
high  politicians — frequently. 

These  three  types  are  very  pronounced.  Type 
three,  on  account  of  its  financial  position,  possibly 
may  consider  itself  entitled  to  place  one,  but  I  don't. 
Type  one  is  the  most  actually  typical  class  of 
American.  All  these  types,  and  the  nondescripts, 
dress  fairly  quietly  in  nice  black  or  dark  shoddy 
suits,  in  which  there  is  not  much  room  to  move.  If 
you  or  I  were  encased  in  similar  garb  we  should  be 
extremely  loath  to  pick  up  even  a  lady's  purse,  when 
she  had  inadvertently  dropped  it  in  front  of  us.  We 
would  manoeuvre  round  and  fee  a  small  boy,  when 
we  had  grasped  him  firmly,  and  seen  there  was  no 
other  boy  within  a  purse-throw,  to  remove  it  from 
under  our  boot. 

I  was  much  impressed  with  the  number  of  effemin 
ate  youths  I  saw  during  my  stay  in  the  States,  indeed 
I  had  seriously  considered  giving  them  a  type  to 
themselves,  but  on  second  thoughts  decided  to  give 
them  some  type  instead,  which  will  serve  the  object 
just  as  well  and  no  doubt  be  less  offensive.  To  see 
some  of  these  lady-like  lads  with  long  hair  having 
supper  with  their  female  friends,  was  at  times  quite 
comical.  Many  a  time  could  they  have  changed 
garments  with  advantage — so  far  as  regards  appear 
ance — not  appearances. 

I  do  not  know  if  it  is  that  generations  of  sedentary 
life  are  beginning  to  tell,  but  certain  it  is  that  in 
feature  and  form  "quite  a  few"  men  in  America  are 
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effeminate-looking.  Many  of  the  young  men  have 
quite  nice  waists,  and  then  are  developed  not  quite 
so  sturdily  as  one  who  has  the  welfare  of  the  nation  at 
heart  might  wish ;  in  fact,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point 
on  it,  their  development  beneath  the  waist  is  distinctly 
feminine. 

I  was  amused  on  one  occasion  when  I  pointed  out 
a  particularly  long-haired  and  effeminate-looking 
young  fellow  to  a  companion,  and  asked  his  opinion 
of  him.  Said  he:  "Do  you  mean  that  woolly  thing 
in  the  corner  ?  Why,  man,  it  is  a  mixture  of  poodle 
dog  and  girl,"  and  so  it  was.  Type  number  one  runs 
great  risk  of  degenerating  into  effeminacy  of  feature. 
There  are  already  in  many  cases  the  narrow  jaw  and 
the  thin  nose,  the  small  features  and  sometimes  also 
hands. 

So  far  as  regards  size  Y.  is  not  remarkable  any 
way.  I  should  say  he  is  a  good,  general  average,  but 
he  is  so  careful  not  to  have  an  extra  inch  of  clothing 
on  him  that  he  can  do  without,  that  he  frequently 
seems  much  smaller  than  he  really  is,  more  "dapper," 
as  he  likes  to  be. 

Generally  speaking  I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that 
Y.  is  built  on  light  lines.  He  does  not  impress  one 
as  being  possessed  of  much  muscular  strength,  and 
yet  it  is  astonishing  wrhat  an  amount  of  "go"  there 
is  in  his  frame.  He  does  not,  still  speaking  generally, 
devote  a  quarter  of  the  time  to  sport  that  we  do,  but 
whatever  he  undertakes  he  does  well,  or  he  drops  it. 
Y.  has  no  time  for  a  sport  or  game  that  he  cannot 
"beat"  some  one  at.  Perhaps  this  accounts  for  his 
love  of  base-ball.  A  prominent  American  writer  for 
a  sporting  newspaper  once  told  me  this.  He  said  : 
"The  American  must  win,  he  must  be  '  beating  '  some 
one.  If  he  finds  that  he  cannot  do  this,  then  he  has 
no  time  for  that  class  of  sport."  Well,  it  is  not 
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exactly  the  way  that  we  play,  or  try  to  get  back  the 
America  cup,  but  I  suppose  we  are  not  all  built  on  the 
same  lines. 

When  Y.  can  spare  time  from  dollar-making,  he 
does  occasionally  like  to  indulge  in  a  little  physical 
exercise,  and  I  suppose  that  nowhere  in  the  world 
is  there  a  more  perfectly  equipped  gymnasium  than 
that  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  with  its  splendid 
swimming-bath  and  gallery,  its  bowling  alleys,  wrest 
ling,  boxing  and  fencing  rooms,  general  gymnasium, 
ball-courts  of  different  kinds,  and  residential  chambers 
with  all  modern  conveniences,  and  beautifully 
equipped  in  every  way.  There  I  saw  an  old  gentle 
man  mounted  on  a  bicycle,  his  head  within  a  foot  of 
the  wall,  pedalling  for  dear  life,  and  never  advancing 
an  inch.  He  was  mounted  on  a  training  machine, 
which  was  screwed  up  from  beneath,  until  the  wheel 
which  came  in  contact  with  his  tire  showed  the  same 
weight  as  he  was  himself,  and  then  he  took  his  five-  or 
ten-mile  spin  irrespective  of  the  weather  and  without 
progressing  a  yard;  another  man  trying  to  improve 
his  very  thin  legs  sat  with  his  back  to  the  wall  push 
ing  with  his  feet  at  long  levers,  which  continually 
came  back  at  him  as  he  relaxed  his  pressure.  Speak 
ing  of  legs,  reminds  me  that  in  this  respect  at  least 
Y.'s  "understanding"  is  defective.  Y.  never  walks 
if  he  can  help  it.  Firstly,  cars  are  quicker ;  secondly, 
he  does  not  like  it ;  also  he  goes  up-stairs  in  a  lift,  so 
that  the  consequence  is  that  Y.'s  legs  are  running — 
or  rather,  I  should  say,  as  he  will  not  even  walk — 
"evoluting"  towards  the  pipe-stem,  and  not  even  a 
straight  pipe-stem  at  that,  indeed  at  the  middle  many 
of  them  evince  a  remarkable  fondness  for  each  other, 
and  were  I  a  horsey  man  1  should  reject  "quite  a 
few"  of  Y.  on  the  ground  of  "brushing."  With  a 
dyspeptic  stomach,  weak  eyes  and  failing  legs  as 
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national  characteristics,  Y.  is  not  on  the  right  track 
physically. 

So  impressed  was  I  with  Y.'s  poor  understand 
ings  that  I  suggested  to  him  to  have  dumb-bells  for 
his  feet.  He  said  there  wTere  no  such  things.  I  told 
him  that  he  should  know  better  than  to  talk  like  that, 
and  that  the  fact  of  there  being  no  such  things  should 
not  prevent  him  from  having  them  if  he  so  desired — 
and  by  the  time  I  go  there  again  he  will  have  them. 
It  has  for  many  years  been  recognized  that  dumb 
bells  are  useful  for  the  arms,  which  are  already  most 
fully  provided  with  means  of  exercise,  in  fact,  nearly 
all  exercises  are  conducted  or  carried  on  by  means 
of  the  arms.  The  legs,  especially  Y.'s,  and — may  I, 
like  Micawber,  be  forgiven  if  I  am  guilty  of  any 
conventional  impropriety — also  those  of  Miss  Y.,  and 
Momma,  have  been  shockingly  neglected.  It  has 
been  assumed  that  if  the  legs  did  the  work  assigned 
to  them  by  Nature,  they  would  get  all  the  exercise 
that  was  necessary.  Apply  the  same  argument  to  the 
arms,  and  see  how  it  will  stand.  Carry  a  hod  of 
bricks  up  and  down  a  ladder  for  ten  minutes,  and  see 
how  you  feel  about  it  next  day.  The  pedal  dumb-bell 
consists  of  a  weighted  shoe,  with  the  weight  attached 
to  the  toe  where  it  can  exert  its  leverage  to  the  fullest 
advantage,  and  Y.,  and  especially  Miss  Y.,  are  going 
to  get  very  fond  of  it,  for  it  gives  a  wonderful  sense 
of  lightness  and  ease  of  walking  after  it  has  been 
used,  and  moreover  it  will  furnish  Y.  and  his  female 
relatives  with  a  much  better  understanding,  in 
addition  to  which  the  necessary  exercises  go  peril 
ously  near  to  an  exhibition  of  high  kicking.  Yes,  Y. 
and  his  family  will  have  to  kick  sure  enough  unless 
they  want  their  legs  to  dwindle  away. 

It  is  quite  a  rarity  to  see  an  American  city-bred 
child  with  legs.  Their  poor  little  apologetic  pipe- 
stems  are  simply  pitiful. 
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Already  this  process  of  physical  decay  has  begun. 
It  is  not  generally  known,  but  nevertheless  is  a  fact, 
that  Y.  has  no  instep.  If  you  doubt  this  buy  some 
of  his  boots,  that  have  been  made  for  him  (that  is,  for 
American  trade),  and  you  will  find  the  "  impressions  " 
left  on  your  insteps  nearly  as  strong  as  those  which 
Y.  produced  on  my  mind.  I  am  not  blessed  with 
that  alleged  sign  of  good  breeding,  an  arched  instep 
whereunder  water  could  flow,  indeed,  I  have  hardly 
any,  but  Y.'s  boots  were  too  painful  for  me.  His  foot 
is  as  flat  as  a  pancake,  and  as  narrow  as  the  trend 
of  his  mind.  Really  at  times  I  am  almost  afraid  I 
am  rude,  and  that  Y.  will  forget  about  my  love,  and 
question  my  right  to  chasten,  but  it  is  a  fact.  Y.  is 
already  flat-footed.1  He  is  rapidly  getting  flat- 
headed.  Even  now  his  jaw  is  long  and  narrow,  his 
face  long,  his  forehead  high,  but  narrow.  His  legs 
are  thin,  and  so  not  infrequently  is  his  body.  Y.  is 
great  on  concentration.  Soon  he  will  be  a  line.  He 
decides  to  work  at  some  trade  or  profession,  and  throws 
himself  literally  body  and  soul  into  it.  It  occupies 
his  body  and  mind  by  day,  his  thoughts  by  night, 
when  Momma  and  Miss  Y.  ought  to  have  him  to 
themselves,  and  it  invades  his  dreams  afterwards. 
Always  he  is  on  his  speciality,  hunting  it  down,  look 
ing  it  up,  inquiring  about  it,  planning  how  to  develop 

1  I  have  wondered  many  times  if  Y.'s  boots  are  really  assist 
ing  the  deterioration  of  his  feet.  They  are  tanned  in  a  hurry 
with  chemicals,  and  they  "draw"  your  feet  so  strongly  that 
sometimes  you  have  difficulty  to  avoid  proceeding  when  you 
desire  to  remain  stationary.  Without — much — exaggeration, 
you  might  as  well  wear  a  pair  of  mustard  plasters,  and  if  at 
any  time  when  you  are  in  the  States  your  chest  is  troublesome, 
and  you  cannot  get  some  "Colman's,"  take  my  advice  and  try 
your  American  patent  leathers  on  your  chest. 

I  am  now  almost  sure  these  jerry-built  abominations  are 
sucking  Y.'s  feet  away.  I  know,  to  my  sorrow,  that  they  took 
a  good  portion  of  mine,  and  considerably  damaged  what  they 
left.  In  Y.'s  country,  if  they  cannot  take  the  breeks  off  a  High 
lander,  they  can — and  frequently  do — "skin"  him. 
10 
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it,   inventing  improvements  in   it,    nursing   it  like  a 
fond  mother  her  first-born,  and  what  is  the  result? 
He  becomes  "sharp,"  clever,   cunning,   with   regard 
to  that  speciality.     Mention  it,  and  you  will  see  the 
introspective   look  of   the   little   dark  eyes  which   sit 
so  close  together,   as  he  searches  his  brain   for  his 
accumulated  lore  on  the  one  subject  in  which  he  has 
any  interest.   Yes,  he  has  become  "sharper,"  cleverer, 
cunninger,  but  oh,  so  much  narrower.     He  is  a  tram- 
car.     While  he  is  on  his  line  he  is  "all  there."     Give 
him  a  "jolt,"  and  he  wonders  what  has  happened, 
and  so  it  is  with  this  specializing  which  has  made 
American  trade  what  it  is.     It  is  expanding  the  com 
merce  of  the  nation,  and  contracting  the  mind  of  the 
individual.     If  Y.  could  only  manage  to  forget  his 
dollars  a  little  more,  what  a  wonderful  difference  it 
would  make  to  him;  but  I  am  afraid  he  cannot.    Deep 
within  him,  deeper,   I  verily  believe,  than  any  other 
feeling,  is  the  love  of  the  almighty  dollar;  and  I  am 
afraid  it  does  not  make  for  true  happiness.    Ah,  Y., 
you  are  very  young,  and  you  have  a  hard  row  to  hoe 
before   you    get   your   second   teeth,    with    an    awfu' 
lot  to  learn  before  you  cut  your  wisdom  teeth ;  and, 
my  dear  young,   very  young,   fellow,   do  not  forget 
that  the  slow  old  fossils  across  the  pond  do  yet  know 
a  thing  or   two,    the   true   import  of  which   has   not 
entered   into  your  head  or   heart.      Remember,    Y., 
that  in  the  course  of  a  thousand  years  or  so,   they 
have  picked  up  a  few  wrinkles  that  have  stood  the 
test  of  time  since  the  world  began,  and  one  of  these, 
Y.,  is  that  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world  is  "love," 
just  love  without  anything  more,  for  you  will  go  and 
spoil  it  unless  I  stop  you,  by  adding  "of  the  dollar"; 
but  do  not,  Y.,  do  not,  and  remember  this,  my  dear 
fellow. 

Y.  is  getting  to  overdo  the  specializing  business. 
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You  can  see  the  "specialist"  face  now  as  he  comes 
along,  his  mental  vision  running  away  down  his  tram 
line  of  steel  rails,  or  fish  plates  or  patent  sleepers, 
until  he  sees  it  expand  in  the  dim  mists  of  futurity 
into  a  huge  bulb  of  dollars.  I  visited  the  Phila 
delphia  University,  and  had  a  look  through  the  dental 
school  there.  I  found  that  the  students  were  doing 
good  work,  and  I  inquired  carefully  for  the  specialist 
who  would  not  take  on  anything  but  canines.  I 
found  that  it  had  not  come  to  that  yet,  but  it  is  trend 
ing  that  way. 

While  at  the  University  I  went  through  the  dissect 
ing  room.  It  was  one  of  the  most  impressive  sights 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  In  a  large,  lofty,  well-lighted 
room  were  three  rows  of  tables,  seventeen  in  each 
row,  or  fifty-one  in  all.  On  each  table  was  that,  or 
part  of  that,  in  various  stages  of  dissection,  which 
once  had  been  Y.  or  his  black  brother.  I  saw  several 
negro  bodies.  One  of  them  had  a  herculean  frame, 
and  lay  there  with  folded  arms,  a  bronze  giant  full  of 
calm  dignity.  The  skin  was  scratched  from  his 
shoulder,  and  the  flesh  beneath  showed  forth,  pure 
white  by  contrast  with  his  ebony  skin  as  he  lay 
sandwiched  between  two  of  his  white  brethren ;  ay, 
whiter  than  you,  Y.,  except  for  about  an  hundredth 
of  an  inch,  whiter  than  you.  Think  of  that  when  you 
want  to  use  him  as  fuel.  No  "colour  "  line  was  there, 
Y.  They  all  lay  in  perfect  peace,  and  I  saw  the 
coloured  man  operating  on  your  earthly  casket,  Y., 
while  you  were  dissecting  his  dusky  frame,  and  no 
talk  of  colour  was  there,  just  a  common  desire  for 
knowledge.  Truly  it  was  a  very  impressive  sight, 
and  one  you  might  see  often  without  harm,  Y.,  for 
here  was,  and  is,  what  it  all  will  come  to  when  we 
cease  "scrapping  for  dollars,"  and  perchance,  Y.,  you 
and  I  will  be  included  in  the  one  generic  term  that 
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was  applied  to  that  fine  collection  of  anatomical  speci 
mens,  when  I  asked  where  they  came  from.  "Oh, 
from  all  round.  *  Meat '  is  cheap  here."  Think  of 
it,  Y.  The  end  of  all  is— meat.  What  availeth  the 
dollar  then  ? 

Philadelphia  is  a  beautifully  laid  out  city,  and  its 
University  and  Dental  Colleges  are  such  that  any  city 
in  the  world  might  be  proud  of  them.  The  dental 
colleges  especially  enjoy  a  world-wide  reputation, 
although  it  is  open  to  question  if  English  dentists 
have  much  to  learn  from  American,  especially  in 
porcelain  work ;  and  in  one  very  important  point, 
particularly  if  the  dentist  be  desirous  of  establishing 
a  practice  among  the  ladies,  I  can  assert  that  the 
English  dentist  can  quite  hold  his  own.  This  is  in 
the  matter  of  delicacy  of  touch  in  handling  a  patient 
and  saving  him  pain.  I  have  experienced  treatment 
in  this  respect  in  England  that  I  never  had  at  the 
hands  of  an  American  dentist.  The  difference  may 
not  be  much,  but  it  is  there.  Probably  the  more  nerv 
ous,  energetic  touch  of  Y.  leaves  an  impression  of 
greater  roughness,  for  he  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
rough  at  any  time.  It  is  just  that  he  is  not  quite  so 
gentle. 

Y.  has  a  splendid  name,  however,  as  a  dentist,  and 
if  this  be  a  valid  objection  to  employing  him,  I  know 
it  will  be  remembered;  for  one  thing  Y.  is  good  at  is 
in  taking  notice  of  any  stray  ideas  or  suggestions  for 
improvements  of  any  kind,  and  in  adapting  himself 
to  them,  or  them  to  him.  This  is  his  special  forte. 

Speaking  of  dentistry  reminds  me  that  there  is 
more  dental  gold  "in  sight,"  to  use  a  mining  term,  in 
America  than  in  any  other  country  I  have  ever  been 
in.  I  fell  to  wondering  if  it  was  the  everlasting  chew 
ing  of  gum,  candy  and  cigars,  and  the  drinking  of 
ice-water  which  were  responsible  for  this.  With  me 
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to  wonder  is  to  inquire.  I  was  told  that  Y.  takes 
more  care  of  his  teeth  than  any  other  nation.  I  think 
it  shows  his  sense.  He  believes  in  a  stitch  in  time — 
and  he  certainly  needs  them  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
most  of  them  were  not  taken  in  time — and  the  com 
plete  total  is  often  there. 

Y.  is  a  desperate  chewer.  It  is  quite  a  common 
thing  to  see  him  buy  a  cigar  that  he  never  intends  to 
put  match  to.  He  just  proceeds  to  eat  it — apparently 
— so  far  as  you  are  concerned;  for  you  are  at  pains 
not  to  verify  your  suspicions — or  otherwise. 

If  he  is  not  chewing  a  cigar  or  a  piece  of  gum  or 
candy,  a  toothpick,  partially  displayed,  will  keep 
him  going  until  some  of  these  other  delicacies  are 
available. 

I  have  seen  a  clergyman  preaching  and  endeavour 
ing  to  do  his  duty  to  his  parishioners  and  a  large 
piece  of  chewing-gum  simultaneously. 

But  a  man  cannot  serve  two  masters,  and  from  a 
religious  or  rhetorical  point  of  view  I  did  not  count 
it  an  unqualified  success.  The  gum  seemed  to  get 
mixed  up  with  the  vowel  sounds.  It  made  them  stick 
together,  and  produced  a  string  of  o's  or  a's  where 
only  one  should  have  been. 

I  could  not  avoid  noticing  the  immense  number  of 
persons  of  both  sexes  who  use  glasses  or  spectacles 
in  America.  This  is  most  noticeable,  and  of  course 
I  "wanted  to  know,  you  know,"  for  when  I  am  "out 
to  see  things  "  even  Y.  could  hardly  be  more  notice- 
taking  than  I.  I  inquired  carefully  into  this,  and  I 
was  told  practically  the  same  tale  as  about  the  teeth. 
It  is  an  ingenious  explanation,  and  I  shall  give  it — 
for  what  it  is  worth. 

Y.  says,  and  this  I  believe  to  be,  that  hardly  any 
one  is  possessed  of  a  pair  of  perfectly  "balanced" 
eyes,  and  that  it  is  good  business  to  realize  this  early 
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and  attend  to  them.  This  sounds  all  right,  and  may 
be  the  case,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  in  many 
cases  the  eyes  looked  weak,  the  eyelids  themselves 
unhealthy,  the  eyelashes  deficient,  and  the  eye  lacking 
in  that  lustre  and  freshness  which  one  associates  with 
perfect  health.  Multitude  of  quite  young  children 
wear  these  glasses.  It  may  be  as  Y.  told  me.  I  was 
inclined  to  think  early  straining  over  books,  so  as  to 
be  ready  to  jump  into  the  place  whence  the  old  man 
is  pushed  out  ten  years  before  he  ought  to  be,  com 
bined  with  many  sudden  changes  from  steam  heat  to 
intense  cold,  together  with  dyspeptic  surroundings, 
wrould  really  be  a  truer  answer.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I  think  Y.  uses  more  assistance 
for  his  eyes  than  any  other  nation. 

He  must  be  careful.  He  has  to  explain  his  eyes, 
his  teeth,  his  stomach,  his  feet,  his  legs.  If  I  continue 
much  longer,  he  will  be  one  abject  apology. 

I  have  found  a  further  theory  on  the  bad  eyesight 
business  entirely  on  my  own  account,  and  by  the 
result  of  bitter  experience.  I  have  told  you  about 
Y.'s  enormous  headlines.  These  are  positively 
childish  at  times.  I  could  pass  that.  It  is  in  keeping 
with  much  of  Y.'s  conduct;  but  what  I  cannot  excuse 
is  the  fact  that,  to  balance  his  extravagance,  he  often 
prints  the  rest  of  his  paper  in  the  most  awful  micro 
scopic,  jagged  stuff,  alleged  to  be  type,  that  it  is 
possible  to  imagine. 

Pince-nez,  spectacles  indeed.  Say,  rather,  micro 
scopes. 

Y.  does  not  care  to  fight  with  his  fists,  but  he  is 
very  fond  of  seeing  others  do  it,  and  pays  much 
money  for  the  privilege  of  beholding  two  men  pound 
one  another  round  the  ring  until  one  is  knocked  out 
or  gets  the  decision. 

As  showing  what  a  "man  of  peace"  Y.  himself  is, 
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I  may  say  that  a  friend  of  mine  who  has  now  been 
attending  for  three  years  a  university  where  there 
are  three  thousand  five  hundred  students,  has  never 
seen  a  fight. 

Yet  do  not  think  that  of  necessity  young  Y.  is 
afraid  of  getting  hurt.  Were  he  so,  he  would  not 
play  American  football.  This  is  the  nearest  approxi 
mation  to  the  old  gladiatorial  sports  that  is  now  seen. 
It  is  a  great  and  stimulating  game — for  the  crowd. 

Sometimes  a  player  gets  hurt,  although  they  are 
all  practically  armour-clad.  It  is  realized  by  those 
who  conduct  these  matches  that  players  incur  some 
small  risk.  There  are  eleven  players  on  each  side. 

Harvard  sent  a  team  down  to  play  Pennsylvania,; 
These  were  gentle  university  lads.  The  team  con 
sisted  of  eleven  players — and  thirty-two  emergencies. 

It  is  a  good  game — to  be  out  of. 

Although  Y.  considers  England  is  quite  a  "back 
number,"  it  is  amazing  how  pleased  he  is  to  be 
mistaken  for  an  Englishman.  It  is  really  the  greatest 
compliment  you  can  pay  him,  and  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  that  when  I  found  this  out  I  was  unscrupulous 
enough  to  make  the  mistake  now  and  again. 

I  sinned  frequently  in  this  respect  with  Miss  Y., 
and  it  was  "good  every  time,"  even  when  she  was 
"vurry  Amur-rikan." 

I  must  say  that  I  was  quite  pleased  to  see  this  little 
peculiarity  of  Y.'s.  It  shows  very  clearly,  despite 
the  wild  talk  of  a  few  people  who  don't  understand 
him,  that  deep  within  him  Y.  has  the  feeling  that  his 
English  brother  is  not  a  "bad  sort";  in  fact,  both  in 
word  and  deed  they  showed  me  this,  and  many  a 
time  spoke  with  great  appreciation  of  the  way  Eng 
land  had  behaved  to  them  on  one  or  two  occasions, 
as,  for  instance,  when  Admiral  Dewey  was  in  Hong- 
Kong,  and  again  at  Manila,  when  things  might  have 
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been  awkward  for  him ;  and  many  a  time  and  oft  have 
they  spoken  of  the  time  when  the  two  great  English- 
speaking  nations  of  the  world  should  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  expressed  their  certain  conviction  that  that 
time  was  not  far  off.  Y.'s  best  and  truest  type  can 
not  forget  his  origin,  and,  indeed,  does  not  want  to. 
Even  now,  when  he  is  quite  an  American,  he  will  tell 
you  proudly  that  it  was  not  long  ago  since  his  "for 
bears  "  were  Scotch  and  English,  and  that  the  blood 
is  there  yet.  So  mote  it  be. 

Y.  is  the  only  man  in  the  world  who  never  tires 
of  money-grubbing.  He  may  be  worth  many 
millions,  but  he  is  never  weary  of  grabbing  for  more. 
He  will  go  on  making  "trusts  and  combines,"  and 
"corners,"  and  "pools,"  and  perhaps  at  the  same 
time  lavish  millions  on  endowing  colleges. 

By  these  "octopuses" — the  trusts — he  takes  the 
bread  from  his  fellow-citizens'  mouths,  but  in  this  his 
identity  is  lost,  and  then  he  gives  them  back  a  crust, 
and  in  this  his  light  never  gets  under  a  bushel.  There 
are  no  bushels  of  this  kind  in  America. 


XIV 

THE  DOLLAR 

I  HAVE  naturally  and  unavoidably  touched  on  this 
interesting  coin,  and  its  influence  on  Y.,  in  the  course 
of  my  general  remarks,  but  I  really  feel  that  the 
place  of  honour — or  dishonour,  as  you  view  it — which 
it  holds  in  America,  entitles  it  to  a  little  special 
attention. 

Strange  as  the  statement  may  seem,  after  what  I 
have  said  about  it,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  the  dollar 
represented  the  religion  of  the  United  States.  In 
Tibet  the  natives  have  praying-wheels.  On  these 
quaint  little  devices  are  inscribed  prayers,  and  they 
are  set  up  so  that  the  current  of  a  stream  keeps  them 
continually  working,  and  each  time  the  wheel  revolves 
it  gets  off  a  prayer  for  its  ingenious  owner.  It  cer 
tainly  is  a  great  labour-saving  machine,  and,  as 
might  be  anticipated,  has  been  adopted  by  Y.,  only 
he  uses  it  as  a  religion  wheel.  He  has  inscribed  on 
his  coins  the  words,  "In  God  we  trust";  and  every 
time  the  flood  of  commerce  carries  the  dollar  round, 
Y.'s  religion  wheel  is  working. 

Y.  does  some  fairly  "cool"  things,  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  quite  the  coolest — some  would  say 
"hottest,"  but  in  this  case  it  means  the  same — is  to 
score  across  old  Mammon's  face  "In  God  we  trust," 
meaning  the  very  God  of  very  Gods,  and  not  his  own 
God,  and  then  to  smilingly  flatter  himself  that  he 
deceives  both.  In  this  Y.  is  very  foolish,  for  they 
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both  know  him,  and  all  the  time  his  religion  wheel 
is  grinding  out  the  old,  old  tune  Mammon  knows  he 
is  the  one,  but  he  thinks  not  the  more  of  Y.  for 
advertising  so  blatantly  that  his  confidence  is  in  the 
true  God,  who,  however,  comes  but  a  poor  second. 
Notwithstanding  the  continual  whirling  of  Y.'s  pray 
ing-wheel,  it  always  seemed  to  me  that  he  did  protest 
too  much,  and  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  that 
was  all  there  was  "to  it." 

In  my  opinion,  and  especially  for  its  size,  the 
dollar  is  the  most  iniquitous  coin  in  the  world.  First 
it  is  an  habitual  liar,  and  then  a  religious  hypocrite 
of  the  worst  kind.  It  has  paid,  and  is  paying,  for 
more  corruption  and  general  infamy  than  any  other 
religious  advertisement  that  I  can  call  to  mind  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment.  The  dollar  is  dirty  in  the  West. 
It  is  positively  filthy  in  the  East,  both  metaphorically 
and  actually.  I  looked  in  vain  on  the  dirty  green 
backs  for  the  interesting  statement  which  Y.  inscribes 
so  freely  on  his  coins.  Possibly  he  realizes  that  in 
the  East  the  money  is  really  so  very  dirty  that  it 
would  be  rank  blasphemy  to  put  his  advertisement 
about  God  on  it ;  possibly  it  is  there,  and  I  could  not 
get  through  the  outer  "coating"  of  the  "bill."  I 
think  that  now  Y.'s  attention  has  been  drawn  to  this 
he  may  remedy  the  defect,  only  I  do  trust  that  he 
will  not,  to  make  it  quite  plain  which  deity  he  does 
patronize,  have  engraved  upon  these  noisome  bits  of 
paper  a  picture  of  himself,  cross-legged,  with  cigar 
— green,  of  course — in  his  mouth,  and  one  hand  rest 
ing  benevolently  upon  the  head  of  the  deity  he  elects 
to  declare  in  favour  of. 

The  time  is  rapidly  coming  when  Y.  must  make 
his  choice,  and  really  must  knuckle  down  to  the  hard 
fact,  not  yet  realized  by  him — and  the  Tibetans — that 
vicarious  reverence  by  ambiguous  mechanical  means 
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will  not  satisfy  Him  who  has  declared  that  He  is  a 
jealous  God,  and  that  he  who  is  not  for  Him  is 
against  Him.  SoY.'s  little  praying-wheel  or  religion 
machine  must  be  relieved  of  some  of  its  duty,  and  it 
must  not  be  left  to  the  muddy,  troubled  stream  of 
American  commerce  to  grind  out  the  statement,  which 
I  hope  some  day  may  really  be  accepted  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  that  "  In  God  we  trust." 

May  that  day  be  soon,  for,  as  matters  are  at  pre 
sent,  it  is  accepted — in  the  hand,  with  lots  of  salt — 
and  it  needs  it,  for  sanitary  and  other  reasons. 

The  dollar  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  worth  four 
shillings  and  twopence,  and  for  an  English  sovereign 
you  generally  get  about  four  dollars  eighty-four  cents. 
I  have  heard  it  said  the  dollar  in  America  is  worth 
no  more  than  a  shilling  in  England.  This,  I  think, 
is  an  exaggeration,  but  I  am  quite  satisfied  from  bitter 
experience  that  one  shilling  and  ninepence  is  much 
more  use  to  me  in  England  than  a  dollar  in  the 
United  States. 

There  must  be  some  peculiar  fascination  in  the 
dollar  which  is  not  apparent  to  outsiders.  So  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  discover,  it  is  the  only  coin  for 
which  all  the  men,  and  even  women,  of  a  nation  con 
tinue  to  struggle  and  strive  long  after  they  have 
acquired  far  more  of  them  than  they  know  what  to 
do  with. 

Or  is  it  Y.  who  is  unique  in  this  respect? 

As  every  one  knows,  Y.  spends  an  enormous  pro 
portion  of  time  talking  about  dollars.  The  poor 
man's  mouth  is  nearly  always  literally  "filled"  with 
gold. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  cannot  help  talking  it? 


XV 

THE  LAND   OF   LIBERTY   AND   EQUALITY 

THE  land  of  liberty  and  equality  is  what  Y.  likes 
to  call  America,  and  to  write  in  his  papers  that  it  is 
so  until  he  almost  begins  to  believe  that  it  is. 

Let  us  take  this  as  our  parsons  do  :  firstly,  my 
brethren,  as  to  liberty.  This  is  the  land  of  freedom, 
the  land  of  the  golden  eagle  (or  a  bald-headed  one — 
ornithology  again  not  guaranteed),  the  symbol  of 
freedom.  That  it  is  a  golden  eagle,  my  brethren,  is 
a  pure  chance,  and  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
its  being  chosen  for  its  high  office,  however  appro 
priate  its  metallic  character  may  be;  that  it  is  also 
king  of  the  birds  of  prey  of  the  hawk  species — orni 
thology  protested  once  more — was  also  a  mere  matter 
of  coincidence,  my  brethren ;  and  again,  the  fact  that 
it  will  greedily  devour  carrion  was  not  an  important 
factor  in  its  election;  that  its  idea  of  liberty  and 
freedom  means  to  roam  at  will,  and  terrorize  and 
crush  out  of  existence  those  smaller  and  weaker  than 
itself  is  again  a  curious  coincidence,  for  I  assure  you, 
my  brethren,  that  these  points  in  its  character  did  not 
receive  consideration ;  that  its  idea  of  liberty  is  that 
it  shall  be  the  unquestioned  monarch  of  land  and  air, 
and  have,  not  liberty,  but  absolute  licence,  to  impose 
upon  all  weaker  than  itself  any  servitude  it  may  deem 
expedient,  is  strange,  passing  strange,  my  brethren, 
for  all  of  these  characteristics,  which  are  reproduced 
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in  so  exaggerated  a  form  in  the  persons  of  the  inhabit 
ants  of  the  land  of  freedom,  exist  by  accident  in  the 
great  bird  of  freedom,  which  has  transmitted  to  the 
race  which  has  adopted  it  even  the  aquiline  character 
istics  of  its  features.  Are  there  not  the  prominent 
bony  forehead,  the  aquiline  "beak" — ay,  and  even 
the  grasping  talons  ? 

Liberty  indeed  !  Y.,  thou,  who  wert  "born  under 
the  flag,  sir,"  the  great  stars  and  stripes,  knowest 
naught  of  liberty.  Thou  art  a  greater  slave  than  any 
serf  in  Russia  and  under  a  worse  thraldom,  and  thou 
knowest  not,  and,  sometimes  I  fear,  never  will  know, 
where  liberty  endeth  and  licence  beginneth.  Of 
licence  there  is  no  lack  in  thy  country;  of  liberty 
there  is  much  writing  and  talking. 

Truly,  Y.,  thy  great  eagle  is  an  appropriate  symbol 
for  thee,  an  absolutely  correct  exposition  of  thine 
ideas  and  characteristics.  It  is  fitting  that  thy  idea 
of  liberty  is  that  it  should  be  of  gold ;  also  that  it 
should  be  the  greatest  of  predatory  birds,  also  that 
it  should  be  an  eater  of  carrion ;  and  again,  that  its 
talons  should  be  greater  and  more  grasping  than 
those  of  any  other  bird,  also  that  by  its  size  and  awe- 
inspiring  appearance  it  should  chase  away,  starve, 
and  kill  those  smaller  and  poorer  than  itself.  Y.,  in 
that  great  land  of  vaunted  liberty  of  thine,  what  a  lot 
of  eagles  you  have,  financial  eagles,  commercial 
eagles,  municipal  eagles,  political  eagles,  followed  by 
swarms  of  lesser  eagles,  hawks  and  vultures,  which 
are  a  curse  unto  your  nation. 

I  sometimes  think,  Y.,  that  the  vulture  would  have 
suited  you  as  well  as  the  eagle. 

Freedom  !  liberty  !  my  dear  Y.,  as  compared  with 
the  freedom  of  your  grandmothers  across  the  water, 
you  are  as  the  veriest  slave — bound  hand  and  foot  to 
Mammon's  chariot-wheels. 
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Secondly  as  to  thine  equality,  thou  son  of  a  demo 
cracy  which  has  the  greatest  import  trade  "in  the 
world  "  in  the  raw  material  of  foreign  aristocracy ;  and 
twice  that  export  trade,  for  directly  the  imports  have 
been  bought  their  fair  American  owners — now  foreign 
aristocrats — immediately  export  them  and  themselves, 
without  loss  of  time.  Thou  land  of  equality,  where 
the  title  is  not  valued,  where  all  are  equal,  the  world's 
mart  for  titles  without  brains  or  character,  dost  thou 
delude  thyself  that  even  amongst  thine  own  there  is 
equality  ?  No,  and  never  will  be.  The  millionaire 
is  above  the  half-millionaire,  although  both  are  quoted 
only  in  dollars.  The  man  who  gave  up  packing  pigs 
last  year  utterly  ignores  or  calmly  condescends  to 
him  who  is  now  engaged  in  that  ennobling  art.  The 
workman  is  but  a  machine,  who  is  driven  to  his 
utmost  capacity.  He  may  call  his  employer  "boss," 
and  be  called  "Silas,"  but  what  wots  his  employer  of 
his  body  or  his  soul  ?  He  must  scrape  every  dollar 
possible  out  of  him  ere  he  throws  him  aside,  a  use 
less  husk,  at  an  age  when  a  British  workman  is  full 
of  work  and  vigour.  There  may  be  some  "familiar 
ity,"  but  do  not  mistake  this  for  equality.  How  could 
you,  Mr.  Ordinary  Y.,  get  in  with  the  "four  hundred" 
freak  diners  ? 

Think  you  really  in  your  heart,  Y.,  that  you  are  a 
democrat?  Well,  for  the  sake  of  your  feelings — or 
argument — I  will  admit  that  you  are;  but,  Y~.,  if  I 
were  a  democrat,  and  a  penniless,  brainless  lordling 
from  abroad  came  a-wooing  my  daughter  and  refused 
to  have  her  with  50,000  dollars  a  year,  and  demanded 
100,000,  I  would  "give  it  to  him,"  but  not  as  you  do 
—in  "darlers." 

Verily,  Y.,  if  you  think  that  you  can  delude  the 
world  that  you  are  a  democrat  and  "all-men-are- 
equal  advocate,"  you  must  stop  buying  up  for  your 
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daughters  indigent  members  of  foreign  aristocracy 
regardless  of  intellect  or  character. 

Y.,  if  thou  must  be  told  plainly  what  the  great 
eagle  is  symbolical  of,  it  is  licence  and  oppression, 
and  truly  enough,  in  character  and  features,  art  thou 
following  thy  standard. 

Land  of  the  stars  and  stripes.  The  stars  thou 
hast  and  many  of  them,  shining  bright  and  clear 
amidst  the  dirty  clouds  of  corruption.  The  stripes 
thou  art  going  after,  and  surely  wilt  thou  get 
them. 

Y.,  thy  great  golden  eagle  is  even  now  driving  the 
health  out  of  thy  fathers  ere  they  are  in  the  prime 
of  their  life,  scaring  them  away  from  the  fields  of 
labour,  and  plucking  from  thy  homes  thy  infants  to 
spend  the  days  that  should  be  spent  in  play  or  school 
in  sowing  the  seeds  of  disease  and  vice  in  their  poor 
attenuated  little  frames — and  it  is  snatching  the  meat 
from  thy  mothers'  lips,  Y.,  as  she  " sweats"  at  her 
daily  task.  Oh,  Y.,  thy  great  golden  eagle  !  He  is 
like  such  a  lot  of  your  toys.  So  fair  to  see,  so  good 
to  sing  about,  so  hollow  and  so  pitiful  when  you 
know  him. 

I  hope,  dear  reader,  that  you  will  not  consider  that 
my  comparative  reference  to  the  golden  eagle  is  too 
unkind,  for  however  trenchantly  rendered  it  is  true 
enough,  and  in  my  next  chapter  I  must  try  and  show 
you  briefly  how  the  vulture  of  gold,  more  ravenous 
and  gluttonous  than  the  foul  bird  of  prey  with  the 
fleshy,  warty,  hideous  neck,  in  which  respect  the 
human  vulture  not  infrequently  resembles  the  other 
one,  tries  to — and  indeed  does — snatch  the  food — ay, 
and  even  medicine,  from  the  very  lips  of  the  nation's 
children,  recking  little,  caring  nothing,  wrecking 
homes  and  lives,  caring  less,  if  possible,  so  long  as 
he  battens  on  the  corpses  of  his  victims. 
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Liberty  in  the  United  States  of  America  is  repre 
sented  by  a  gigantic  statue  which  stands  on  Bedloe's 
Island  in  the  New  York  Harbour.  It,  with  its 
pedestal,  is  about  three  hundred  feet  high.  The 
statue  is  by  the  eminent  sculptor,  Auguste  Bartholdi, 
and  was  given  to  the  United  States  by  the  French. 
For  this  they  should  be  thankful.  It  is  nearly  all 
they  have  of  liberty.  Liberty  is  represented  as  a  big 
woman  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  with 
spikes  round  her  head,  a  torch  in  her  right  hand  ex 
tended  high  above  her  head,  and  a  ledger  in  her  left 
hugged  to  her  heart.  Some  idea  of  her  size  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  twelve  people  can  stand 
in  the  balcony  circling  the  torch.  She  is  supposed 
to  be  enlightening  the  world  with  her  torch.  She 
may  do  that,  and,  indeed,  I  am  convinced  that  most 
of  the  light  does  go  out  of  America  both  actually  and 
metaphorically.  1  went  to  see  her  once.  Inside  she 
is  hollow  and  black  as  pitch.  I  groped  my  way  up 
a  narrow  spiral  staircase  until  at  last,  after  much 
travail,  I  emerged  into  the  light  above.  Those  in 
charge  of  the  lady  informed  me  that  the  electric  light 
was  "off." 

This  is  liberty  in  the  States,  much  show  and  vaunt 
ing  thereof  for  the  world  to  see  and  hear;  within, 
darkness  and  hollowness,  the  light  is  "off,"  and  if  Y. 
can  do  as  I  did,  and  grope  his  way  up  through  the 
darkness  and  hollowTness  until  he  reaches  the  light 
above,  then,  indeed,  will  he  be  lucky. 

There  is  a  marvellous  similarity  in  American  insti 
tutions  in  some  respects;  for  instance,  liberty  and  the 
praying-wheel. 

As  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  chapter,  I  give  here 
an  extract  from  a  colonial  newspaper — 
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THE   AMERICAN    CONTRACT   LABOUR 
LAW 

A  NEW  ZEALANDER'S  EXPERIENCE.    SENT  BACK  FROM 
THE  STATES.    AN  INTERESTING  STORY 

The  case  of  a  young  man,  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  who  was 
until  recently  a  clerk  in  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  at  Dunedin, 
and  who  was  debarred  from  remaining  in  the  United  States  on 
going  to  San  Francisco,  in  order  to  take  up  an  appointment 
there,  has  lately  been  creating  considerable  comment.  The  sub 
ject,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  recently  mentioned  in  the 
cablegrams,  and  it  was  also  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Premier  by  Mr.  Fraser,  M.H.R.,  on  the  last  day  of  the  late 
session.  The  Premier,  in  reply,  said  that  the  matter  had  not 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  Government,  and  that  it  was  also 
receiving  the  attention  of  the  Imperial  Government.  In  the 
meantime  the  matter  has  been  discussed  wTith  a  great  deal  of 
feeling  in  the  South,  especially  in  Dunedin,  where  the  young 
man  and  his  relatives  are  well  known.  The  young  man  who 
is  the  central  figure  of  the  affair  is  Mr.  Kenneth  Harper,  and  his 
return  to  the  colony,  consequent  on  his  deportation  from  San 
Francisco,  seems  likely  to  give  an  increased  interest  to  his  case. 
Mr.  Harper,  who  is  only  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  arrived 
in  Auckland  by  the  Sonoma  yesterday  morning,  and  went  on  to 
Dunedin  in  the  afternoon.  Before  his  departure  for  the  South  a 
Herald  reporter  sought  him  out  and  obtained  a  statement  of  the 
circumstances  under  wrhich  he  visited  and  returned  from  the  land 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  "  In  August  last,"  said  Mr.  Harper, 
"whilst  in  Dunedin,  I  received  an  appointment  in  one  of  the 
banks  at  San  Francisco,  and  I  left  Auckland  by  the  Sierra  on 
October  2,  in  order  to  take  up  the  position.  On  arriving  at 
'Frisco,  on  October  19,  the  customs  official  boarded  the  steamer 
and  made  a  number  of  inquiries  of  the  passengers.  He  asked 
me  where  I  came  from,  and  on  being  told  that  I  hailed  from 
New  Zealand  and  had  not  been  in  the  States  before,  he  inquired 
what  I  was  going  to  do.  I  told  him  of  my  appointment,  and 
he  then  asked  if  I  had  signed  any  contract  with  the  bank. 
On  my  replying  in  the  negative,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  a  letter 
from  the  bank  asking  me  to  go  there.  I  said  '  Yes,'  and  he 
asked  to  see  the  letter.  Before  handing  it  to  him,  I  asked  if  it 
would  be  returned,  and  was  answered  in  the  affirmative.  I  then 
showed  him  the  letter,  and  that  was  the  last  I  saw  of  it,  as  I 
could  not  get  it  back  when  I  asked  for  it.  After  reading  the 
letter  he  said,  *  You  come  under  the  contract  labour  law,  and 
you  will  not  be  allowed  to  land.'  I  was  kept  on  board,  but  I 
got  a  friend  who  was  going  ashore  to  ring  up  the  bank  manager 
and  tell  him  what  had  happened.  The  manager  came  down  to 
II 
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see  me,  but  he  was  informed  that  he  could  not  see  me,  as  it  was 
against  the  law.  He  was  also  informed  that  he  could  send  a 
letter  to  me  only  on  condition  that  it  was  first  read  by  the 
customs  authorities.  He  wrote  a  letter,  but  it  was  only  allowed 
to  reach  me  under  these  conditions.  The  bank  then  appealed 
to  the  authorities  at  Washington  against  the  decision  of  the 
customs,  and,  pending  the  appeal,  which  took  a  few  days  to 
settle,  I  was  permitted  to  land  on  the  bank  finding  sureties  for 
my  remaining  in  the  States  until  the  question  was  decided.  The 
decision  of  the  customs  was  upheld.  I  was  told  that  I  must 
return  to  the  country  from  which  I  came." 

Now  follows  what  appears  to  be  one  of  the  strangest 
features  of  the  young  New  Zealander's  story — 

"On  being  informed,"  he  states,  "that  I  could  not  remain  in 
"Frisco,  the  bank  by  whom  I  was  to  be  employed  agreed  to 
transfer  me  to  their  branch  in  Vancouver.  As  Vancouver  is  in 
British  territory  it  was,  of  course,  anticipated  that  there  would 
be  no  further  trouble,  but  judge  of  my  surprise  when  I  was  told 
that  I  was  not  allowed  to  go  to  Vancouver,  but  must  return  to 
New  Zealand  in  order  to  comply  with  the  strict  letter  of  the  Act, 
which  required,  it  seems,  that  I  must  return  to  the  country  from 
which  I  came.  The  shipping  company  which  took  me  to  'Frisco 
had  to  bring  me  back  free  of  charge,  and  I  left  by  the  Sonoma, 
the  customs  officials  seeing  me  on  board." 

ANOTHER    EXPERIENCE   AT   HONOLULU 

"  Having  got  away  from  'Frisco,"  said  Mr.  Harper,  continu 
ing  his  narrative,  "  I  thought  my  troubles  were  over,  but  not  so. 
Another  and  quite  a  new  experience  awaited  me  at  Honolulu, 
where  my  transformation  into  a  criminal  seems  to  have  been 
about  completed.  Shortly  after  arriving  there  I  was  told  by  one 
of  the  stewards  that  I  was  *  wanted.'  Yes,  I  was  '  wanted  '  all 
right,  for  on  going  up  on  deck  I  found  two  policemen  with  a 
patrol  wagon,  or  gaol  van,  on  the  wharf,  waiting  to  take  me  to 
gaol.  This,  I  found,  was  according  to  the  orders  of  the  captain, 
who  was  afraid  that  I  might  clear  out  and  let  him  in  for  a  heavy 
fine.  I  refused  to  get  into  the  van,  and  was  thereupon  marched 
to  the  prison,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  where  I  was 
placed  in  a  yard — a  '  detention  yard,'  I  think  they  called  it — 
with  a  large  number  of  other  prisoners,  including  Chinese, 
Japanese  and  others.  I  was  also  informed  that  I  must  be 
searched,  as  I  might  commit  suicide !  I  replied  that  I  had  a 
couple  of  penknives  in  my  pocket,  and  that  they  could  have 
these,  but  they  did  not  take  them.  When  the  steamer  left  I  was 
again  placed  on  board,  and  here  I  am  back  in  New  Zealand^ 
and,  thank  goodness,  under  the  Union  Jack  once  more." 
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Such  is  the  story  as  told  by  Mr.  Harper,  who,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  is  not  highly  impressed  with 
American  law  and  its  treatment  of  foreigners.  He 
intends  to  take  up  the  position  at  Vancouver,  which 
is  still  open  to  him,  and  he  leaves  Auckland  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  in  order  to  catch  the  boat  for 
Vancouver. 

It  is  understood  that  the  law,  which  was  rigidly 
enforced  in  Mr.  Harper's  case,  is  one  which  was 
passed  principally  with  the  object  of  preventing  large 
crowds  of  undesirable  persons  from  being  taken  into 
the  States,  under  contract  with  employers,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  American  workman.  The  law,  how 
ever,  seems  to  have  been  made  to  apply  to  all  classes 
of  labour,  and  the  case  under  notice  is  one  of  the 
results  of  a  strict  and,  as  it  would  seem,  arbitrary 
enforcement  of  the  statute. 

STATEMENT    BY    THE    AMERICAN    CONSUL 

Thinking  that  there  might  be  another  side  of  the  story,  our 
representative  also  waited  on  the  Hon.  F.  Dillingham,  Consul- 
General  in  New  Zealand  for  the  United  States.  Mr.  Dillingham, 
however,  whilst  receiving  the  reporter  most  courteously,  declined 
to  discuss  the  matter  or  to  make  any  statement  beyond  saying 
that  the  circumstances  had  been  brought  under  his  notice  by 
several  of  his  representatives  throughout  the  colony,  and  that 
he  had  already  entered  into  communication  with  "the  United 
States  Government  on  the  matter.  The  Act,  he  said,  had  been 
on  the  Statute  Books  of  America  for  many  years,  and  in  thou 
sands  of  previous  cases  had  been  rigidly  enforced,  as  in  the 
present  instance. 

Liberty  !  Freedom  !  !  Equality  !  !  !  Washing 
ton's  monument  every  time. 
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COMBINES 

OF  these  vast  financial  birds  of  prey,  which  ruth 
lessly  crush  the  life  out  of  their  smaller  competitors 
and  batten  on  the  corpses  of  their  victims,  and  their 
victims'  children,  I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  as  a  man 
of  finance.  I  speak  of  them  as  a  mere  observer,  a 
man  of  impressions,  but  also  one  who  doesn't  take  an 
impression  too  easily,  and  the  impression  left  on  my 
mind,  and  on  those  of  many  millions  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  is  that  the  horrid 
vultures  should  be  destroyed. 

Hopelessly  immoral  from  their  inception,  they  leave 
in  their  wake  such  a  trail  of  financial  slime  and  legis 
lative  corruption  as  would  make  a  respectable  Turk 
ashamed  of  his  country.  Generally  speaking  they  are 
grossly  over-capitalized,  but  what  does  that  matter 
to  the  golden  eagle,  who  soars  aloft  with  the  tempting 
morsel,  which  looks  so  promising  while  it  is  fresh, 
and  then  drops  it  to  the  poor  "pigeon,"  who  cannot 
"handle"  it  till  it  has  struck  bed-rock — or  beneath. 

There  are  many  glaring  instances  of  shamelessly 
watered  combines  or  trusts.  How  many  suicides,  how 
many  wrecked  homes  and  lives  can  be  attributed  to 
these  shameful  transactions  it  would  be  hard  to  say. 
Their  name  is  legion,  for  the  public,  attracted  by  the 
glamour  of  the  names  of  the  millionaires  and  multi 
millionaires  who  were  promoting  these  schemes, 
"plunged"  heavily,  and  were  ruthlessly  "plucked," 
two  of  the  promoters  in  one  case  having  the  bare- 
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faced  impudence  to  have  an  agreement  that  they  were 
to  have  the  right  to  unload  their  "holding"  before 
the  general  body  of  subscribers  got  to  work. 

The  financier  of  these  well-watered  affairs  is  gener 
ally  'cute  enough  to  "get  out."  Who  "gets  it"  and 
"gets  left"  is  not  his  trouble.  It  is  the  widow's  or 
the  orphan's,  or  that  of  the  old  man  who  looked  to 
end  his  days  in  comfort  by  taking  up  a  little  more  in 
come.  Attracted  by  the  rosy  stories  of  the  sanguine  (  ?) 
promoter — for  trust-floating  Y.  is  really  a  glowing 
liar — they  "come  in,"  and,  of  course,  while  the  pro 
moter  is  floating  fresh  swindles  they  are  reconstruct 
ing.  Generally  the  combine  consists  of  the  largest 
members  of  any  particular  trade,  who  club  together. 
If  any  smaller  dealers  will  not  come  in,  it  is  easy  for 
the  big  affair  to  put  them  out  of  business,  and  into 
the  bankruptcy  court  or  the  grave.  Then,  when  the 
field  is  clear,  they  arbitrarily  fix  their  price  for  the 
article,  no  matter  what  it  may  cost  or  how  much  they 
may  "bleed"  the  people  for.  This  is  continually 
done,  and  the  American  press  puts  up  with  it.  Is  it 
not  the  land  of  liberty?  Of  course  it  is.  It  is  also 
the  land  of  the  "pool"  of  iniquity,  the  "corner"  of 
schemers,  and  the  "trust"  in  no  man.  For  heartless 
carelessness  as  to  the  suffering  of  his  fellow-men 
through  his  financial  dealings,  I  believe  that  not  even 
a  Turk  could  surpass  Y.  I  say  this  and  I  mean  it. 
I  think  the  desire  for  gold  is  so  deep-rooted  in  Y. 
that  if  he  could  "beat "  his  own  father  he  would  do  it. 
Americans  have  assured  me  that  this  is  a  fact.  I  wish 
to  add  that  I  believe  there  are  some  who  would  make 
restitution,  saying  that  they  could  not  resist  "beat 
ing"  him,  but  that  they  would  not  profit  by  the  deal. 
I  do  really — but  such  a  man  would  incur  odium  in 
his  own  country. 

While  I  was  in  New  York  a  butcher  killed  himself 
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and  left  a  note  explaining  why  he  did  it.  He  could 
not  see  his  way  to  come  into  the  meat  trust,  so  the 
great  vulture  of  gold  sat  down  near  him  and  gorged 
his  shop  and  killed  him,  and  proceeded  to  grow  fat  on 
(amongst  many  similar  cases,  no  doubt)  what  repre 
sented  the  life  and  health  of  the  poor,  oppressed 
butcher's  wife  and  children.  To  put  it  plainly,  these 
human  vultures  undersold  him,  so  that  he  had  to 
get  out,  then  up  went  the  prices  again.  Do  you  think 
that  one  of  the  loathsome  birds  of  prey  had  a  twinge 
when  he  heard  about  the  butcher?  Not  he.  It  was 
not  he  that  did  it.  It  was  the  conglomerate  vulture, 
with  less  bowels  of  compassion  than  the  human — 
or  rather  inhuman — if  possible. 

These  vultures  prey  on  anything.  They  make  a 
trust — all  the  time  each  one  leaving  no  chance  for 
trust  in  the  other — of  anything  :  baking  powder,  for 
instance.  Alum  is  used  for  baking  powder,  I  believe, 
anyhow  the  baking  powder  trust  wanted  a  monopoly 
of  the  right  to  deal  in  alum,  or  something  to  that 
effect.  They  got  ready  "boodle"  to  the  tune  of 
28,000  dollars,  and  sent  the  "boodle-distributor  "  down 
to  Parliament,  and  I  believe  that  they  got  what  they 
wanted,  but  some  of  the  senators — fine,  high  sound 
ing  name,  reminiscent  of  Roman  dignity  and 
American  purity — did  not,  and  there  was  trouble,  and 
later  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State  got  "in 
the  soup,"  and  some  of  the  silly  newspapers  ventured 
to  hint  that  the  thing  was  not  "square."  I  cannot 
understand  such  wretched,  silly  ignorance  of  geo 
metry,  trigonometry,  Euclid,  or  whatever  is  the 
science  which  deals  with  "square"  matters.  Person 
ally  I  forget.  You  see  I  am  lately  from  the  States. 
You  will  excuse  my  forgetfulness,  won't  you? 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  how  the  American  con 
cerns  are  over-capitalized,  I  may  tell  you  that  within 
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one  year  after  I  left  the  land  of  freedom — oh,  yes,  in 
finance  they  are  very  free,  too  free  altogether — stocks 
only  decreased  in  value  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
sterling.  This  is  from  an  American  paper,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  it.  Even  to  have  the  record  for 
"drops"  in  a  given  time,  I  don't  think  Y.  would  lie 
about  this  matter. 

I  wish  to  give  it  as  my  impression  that  transactions 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  are  the  most  un 
scrupulous  of  any  that  I  have  the  pleasure  of  know 
ing.  I  do  not  say  they  are.  That  is  my  impression, 
and  it  is  carved  deep.  Day  after  day  I  have  seen 
leaders  of  finance  playing  battledore  and  shuttlecock 
with  railway  and  other  stock,  in  the  noble  and  avowed 
endeavour  to  ruin  the  one  or  the  other,  and  caring 
nothing  whose  life  is  wrecked,  whose  fortune  dissi 
pated,  whose  home  destroyed,  by  their  mad  and 
vulgar  contest. 

I  have  never  heard  of  any  market,  and  do  not  be 
lieve  one  exists  "in  the  world"  where  prices  are  so 
shamelessly  "worked."  "Bulls"  and  "bears,"  in 
deed  !  Except  as  to  intelligence  it  is  a  downright 
insult  to  them  to  compare  these  animals  with  those 
who  work  the  share-market;  say  rather  wolves  and 
hyenas,  and  I  am  with  you.  Here,  as  in  everything 
else  in  American  commercial  life,  you  may  find  the 
science  of  scheming  carried  to  its  utmost.  It  is  quite 
impossible  for  us  to  admire  these  methods,  but  let  us 
not  hastily  condemn.  Y.  has  been  reared  to  it,  and 
it  is  difficult,  I  have  been  told,  for  the  Ethiopian  to 
change  his  skin — and  I  believe  the  "colour"  line 
does  not  extend  to  the  mind  or  character  —  in 
America. 

Since  this  was  written,  the  methods  of  "high 
finance,"  as  it  is  euphoniously  called — "gamey,"  I 
should  call  it — in  Wall  Street  have  been  so  openly 
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infamous,  that  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York 
has  been  talking  of  setting  up  a  commission  of  three 
or  five  to  inquire  into  it.  Wall  Street  will  "see" 
them.  That  commission  won't  sit. 

The  following  extract  from  a  New  York  daily  will 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  hollowness  of  the  New  York 
Market. 

FORTUNES    DISAPPEAR    IN    AN    HOUR 

Tremendous  Slump  on  New  York  Cotton  Exchange. 
Quotations  are  reduced  Five  and  Ten  Points  at  a 

Bound. 

Day's  Sales  in  demoralized  Market  are 
Estimated  at  a  total  of  Two  Million  Bales. 

NEW  YORK,  February  2. 

Heavy  selling  and  a  violent  break  in  prices  marked  to-day's 
business  in  the  Cotton  Exchange,  the  day's  slump  being  even 
more  sensational  than  the  recent  advances,  which  have  steadily 
sent  cotton  quotations  upward  until  yesterday  they  reached  the 
highest  level  since  1875. 

Under  the  influence  of  a  number  of  causes,  chief  of  which 
was  the  confirmed  report  that  Daniel  J.  Sully,  the  supposed 
leader  of  the  upward  movement,  was  about  to  take  a  vacation, 
and  enhanced  by  the  belief  of  many  operators  that  its  culmina 
tion  had  been  reached,  quotations  for  all  months  collapsed  to  the 
extent  of  from  $6  to  $8  per  bale,  and  utter  demoralization  ruled 
in  the  pit.  No  failures  were  reported,  but  the  violent  fluctuations 
represent  losses  of  millions,  distributed  throughout  the  market. 
Transactions  during  the  day  were  enormous  in  the  aggregate, 
the  day's  sales  being  estimated  at  2,000,000  bales.  The  break 
was  finally  checked  by  renewed  bull  support,  and  a  rally  fol 
lowed.  The  close  was  about  steady. 

RUMOUR    CAUSES    A   BREAK 

The  day  opened  with  a  sharp  break  in  prices  under  the  in 
fluence  of  a  generally  circulated  rumour  of  settlements  by  short 
interests  effected  since  yesterday.  This  sent  quotations  down  a 
half-cent  per  pound,  but  a  denial  of  the  rumour  brought  about 
a  substantial  recovery. 

Barely  had  the  market  steadied  after  this  movement  when 
the  report  of  Sully 's  intention  to  take  a  vacation  became  current, 
and  prices  again  started  downward.  It  was  inferred  that  this 
meant  the  successful  disposal  of  his  interests  and  the  abandon- 
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ment  of  his  campaign,  and  when  he  was  quoted  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  about  to  take  a  two  weeks'  vacation  the  downward 
movement  became  a  panic,  selling  orders  poured  in  upon  brokers, 
and  the  market  went  to  pieces,  quotations  melting  away  five 
and  ten  points  at  a  time.  In  fifteen  minutes  of  this  panic,  with 
every  broker  a  seller  and  none  a  buyer,  prices  fell  vertically 
almost  a  cent  a  pound,  and  the  May  option  in  less  than  one 
hour  registered  a  decline  of  a  cent  and  a  quarter  a  pound,  a 
variation  greater  than  would  have  been  effected  in  a  week  under 
normal  conditions.  Along  with  the  liquidation  of  bull  speculators 
there  was  some  selling  for  short  account. 

Truly  a  great  market  for  the  "financial  centre  of 
the  world."  One  man  about  to  take  a  vacation 
knocks  it  to  pieces.  Stability,  eh? 

Y.  came  to  England  and  bargained  for  some  ships 
— yea,  even  some  English  ships — and  as  the  price 
seemed  good  to  sleepy,  silly  old  John  Bull,  he  sold 
them,  and  Y.  straightway  wrote  many  columns  with 
much  headline,  telling  the  world  how  he  had  pur 
chased  the  mercantile  marine  of  England,  and  would 
shortly  go  back  and  buy  the  little  island  itself;  and 
for  much  time  did  Y.'s  press  pour  forth  its  jubilation 
over  this  enormous  and  brilliantly  successful  trans 
action  ;  and  when  it  was  finished  silly  old  Bull  said  he 
would  take  the  order  again  if  Y.  liked.  Fancy  his 
bovine  impudence.  He  did  not  bellow,  as  any  self- 
respecting  American  bull  would — even  the  "bulls" 
there  are  a  little  loud — he  just  intimated  quietly,  and 
did  not  even  put  it  in  his  papers,  that  he  hacf  lots  of 
ships  he  would  sell  at  that  price,  but  Y.  did  not 
"come  at  him."  He  wanted  to  go  home  and  write  big 
headlines  showing  how  "smart"  he  was,  what  a  won 
derful  shipping  combine  it  was,  and  how  poor  old 
Bull  was  too  fat — mentally  and  physically — for  the 
race  of  life,  and  must  "train  down  some,"  until  both 
his  mind  and  his  body  bore  some  resemblance  to  Y.'s 
"sharpness."  However,  Mr.  Bull  didn't  fret  "worth 
a  cent,"  and  within  a  year  or  two  that  combine  was 
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reconstructing,1  and  the  headlines  and  columns  some 
how  were  less  prominent,  and  exhaustive,  and  uncom 
plimentary  to  Bull ;  and  Bull  hardly  bothered  to 
laugh,  and  to  exult  he  would  scorn ;  and  all  he  put  in 
his  papers  about  it  came  from  Y.'s  press,  chiefly 
"reconstructing"  items.  From  all  of  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  Bull  is  not  so  bovine  as  his  pictures  make 
him  to  seem,  and  that  he  does  not  lose  his  head  over 
a  little  deal  in  boats,  of  which  he  has  many  and  to 
spare.  Go  up  one,  Bull. 

The  depths  to  which  the  trust  has  fallen  were  ex 
hibited  lately  at  the  auction  of  Mr.  Odell,  the  governor 
of  New  York's  stock.  Five  hundred  preferred  shares 
were  bought  for  ten  cents,  and  five  hundred  common 
for  two  cents,  apiece.  One  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  first  mortgage  bonds  real 
ized  forty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty 
dollars. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Odell  paid  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  thousand  six  hundred  dollars  for  his 
stock. 

As  I  write,  this  little  item  lies  before  me  2 — 

THE   STEEL  TRUST.     GREAT   DEPRECIATION 

NEW  YORK,   November  12. 

The  American  Steel  Trust's  common  stock  is  quoted  at  lof, 
and  preference  stock  at  53!,  a  fall  of  eighty  millions  sterling 
since  1901.  The  trust,  by  reducing  its  output,  curtails  the 
annual  pay-roll  by  three  millions.  The  returns  show  that 
150,000  tons  of  its  products  were  recently  sold  in  Europe. 

Roughly,  four  hundred  million  dollars  deprecia 
tion, — let  us  say  it  in  dollars  this  time. 

1  Since  the  above  was  written  that  reconstructed  combine  has 
decided  to  "reorganize."  I  don't  quite  understand  the  methods 
of  Wall  Street  gamey  finance,  but  for  the  reader's  information 
I  may  say  that  a  reorganization  is  a  reconstruction  of  a  recon 
structed  combine,  a  kind  of  compound  reconstruction. 

How  would  "resurrection"  do? 

3  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  book  was  written  over 
twelve  months  ago. 
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In  America  nothing  seems  to  escape  the  ever- 
gaping  maw  of  the  trust.  Although  I  am  always  sail 
ing  as  close  to  the  truth  as  possible,  the  facts  are  so 
disgusting  that  I  feel  compelled  to  give  Y.'s  own 
version  of  things.  Do  you  know,  even  the  children 
cannot  enjoy  their  "candy,"  a  term  which  in  the 
States  embraces  all  classes  of  sweets,  without  being 
"bled  "  by  the  voracious  fat  man  ?  Read  for  yourself 
how  the  free-born  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  crushed  when  he  refuses  to  become  a  slave 
to  any  of  the  financial  octopuses  which  infest  the 
land. 

Says  "Candy  Trust11  killed  his  trade.  Wholesale 
Confectioner  brings  action  against  Directors  of 
the  Jobbers1  Combine.  25,000  dollars  damages 
sought.  Letters  in  the  case  which  are  said  to 
prove  existence  of  plans  to  discriminate. 

Action  which  threatens  to  expose  the  inner  workings  of  the 
"Candy  Trust "  has  been  brought  in  the  Supreme  Court  against 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New  York  Confectionery  Jobbers' 
Association  by  David  Siegler,  a  wholesale  confectioner  of  No. 
171,  Essex  Street,  who  says  his  business  has  been  annihilated 
by  reason  of  persecution  and  discrimination.  Damages  are 
asked  in  25,000  dollars,  and  the  Manufacturers'  Association, 
which,  it  is  asserted,  acts  in  unison  with  the  jobbers,  is  also 
sued  for  a  like  sum.  Charles  Dushkind,  counsel  for  Mr.  Siegler, 
says  these  actions  will  soon  be  followed  by  other  proceedings. 
He  declares  that  the  persons  named  have  done  acts  which  were 
within  the  scope  of  section  168  of  the  penal  code,  which  relates 
to  conspiracies  to  prevent  persons  carrying  on  their  usual  trades 
and  occupations,  or  to  do  any  acts  injurious  to  trade  or  com 
merce. 

In  support  of  this  contention,  Mr.  Siegler  refers  to  others  who 
have  come  under  the  ban  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
jobbers.  He  mentions  Mr.  Waldmann,  No.  in,  Eldridge  Street; 
Moses  Goldenburg,  No.  112,  Chrystie  Street;  and  S.  Freeman  of 
Yonkers.  The  two  last,  it  is  said,  have  been  driven  out  of  busi 
ness.  Organized  a  year  ago,  the  jobbers'  association,  which  has 
headquarters  at  No.  192,  Third  Avenue,  was  ostensibly  a  gather 
ing  of  jobbers  for  social  intercourse.  In  reality,  it  is  declared, 
it  was  to  monopolize  the  wholesale  candy  business,  and  in  order 
to  accomplish  this  the  jobbers  joined  hands  with  the  manu- 
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facturers.  In  support  of  this,  section  15  of  the  by-laws  of  the 
organization  says:  "Section  15.  Any  member  furnishing,  or 
causing  goods  to  be  furnished,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  a 
suspended  member  or  jobber  not  a  member  of  this  association, 
shall,  on  conviction  therefor,  be  fined  100  dollars,  and  upon  a 
repetition  of  the  offence  may  be  expelled."  When  the  executive 
committee  learned  of  a  member  violating  his  agreement,  spies, 
it  is  asserted,  followed  him  along  his  route,  and  then  he  was 
promptly  fined,  for  the  first  offence  50  dollars,  for  the  second 
100  dollars,  and  a  repetition  of  the  offence  meant  expulsion. 
That  there  was  an  ironclad  agreement  with  the  manufacturers 
is  declared  to  be  proved  by  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  a 
delinquent  member  by  one  of  the  most  prominent  manufacturers 
in  the  city  and  country.  "Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  postal- 
card  will  state  that  I  have  been  informed  by  the  executive  com 
mittee  of  the  association  that  you  have  broken  the  rules  of  the 
association.  Therefore  I  am  prohibited  to  sell  you  goods  at 
present. — Henry  Heide."  Another  letter,  sent  by  Crave  & 
Martin,  manufacturers  of  chocolates  and  cocoas,  to  the  same 
suspended  member,  reads  :  "  Dear  Sir, — The  Confectionery 
Association  has  notified  us  that  you  have  broken  your  agreement 
by  underselling,  and  forbids  us  from  supplying  you  with  goods 
until  you  have  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  association  about 
maintaining  prices  according  to  agreements.  As  you  are  a 
friend  of  our  house,  we  very  much  deplore  this  occurrence,  and 
will  ask  you  to  arrange  matters  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to 
save  yourself  and  enable  us  to  supply  you  again  with  goods. 
Please  do  your  best  and  keep  up  prices  so  as  to  make  money. — 
Crave  &  Martin."  These  are  only  two  of  several  letters  which 
will  be  offered  in  evidence.  Mr.  Siegler  further  asserts  that 
similar  organizations  of  manufacturers  exist  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  that  once  a  person  is  "blacklisted"  here  he 
cannot  obtain  goods  anywhere.  In  support  of  Mr.  Siegler  at 
least  four  members  of  the  executive  board,  and  ten  other 
members  of  the  association,  have  joined  with  him  to  break  up 
the  arbitrary  conditions  which  are  said  to  prevail. 

Fortunately,  this  man  has  only  lost  his  trade,  and 
he  evidently  has  enough  money  left  to  institute  pro 
ceedings  against  the  grabbers.  No  doubt  they  are 
sorry  he  does  not  imitate  the  butcher's  example  and 
commit  suicide.  It  would  save  so  much  trouble. 

This  is  what  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  said,  in  an 
interview  with  the  representative  of  a  Toronto  news 
paper,  when  speaking  of  the  evils  attendant  upon 
the  accumulation  of  great  wealth  by  individuals.  "All 
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efforts  to  restrain  the  growth  of  multi-millionaires 
will  probably  prove  ineffectual.  If  the  domination  of 
multi-rnillionaires  were  to  last  for  ever,  humanity 
would  have  to  come  a  long  way  over  a  rugged  road  to 
a  poor  end,  but  what  legislation  cannot  check,  social 
insurrection  of  some  kind  may,  and  if  the  evil  proves 
excessive  an  overthrow  will  follow.  In  the  United 
States  the  government  has  fallen  under  the  control  of 
a  group  of  log-rolling  monopolies,  which  has  com 
plete  control  of  the  Senate,  and  legislates  in  its  own 
commercial  interests,  without  regard  to  the  general 
welfare,  or,  as  in  the  Cuban  sugar  case,  even  to  the 
honour  of  the  nation." 

"  If  the  evil  proves  excessive  "  !  !  "  Excessive  "  does 
not  describe  it.  The  way  in  which  trusts  are  run  in 
America  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  ghastly  a  blot  on 
their  alleged  civilization  as  their  municipal,  political 
and  police  corruption,  their  scandalous  divorce  laws 
and  their  licensed  murder. 

He  asserts  that  they  obtain  legislation  "without 
regard  to  the  general  welfare  or,  as  in  the  Cuban 
sugar  case,  even  to  the  honour  of  the  nation."  Is  it 
likely  that  they  would  regard  the  honour  of  the 
nation  ?  Honour  in  this  kind  of  business  is  a  thing 
quite  unknown  to  Y.  His  mind  has  been  hopelessly 
corrupted  by  his  mischievous  little  praying-wheel, 
and  I  am  really  afraid  that  were  it  a  question  of  the 
honour  of  anything,  or  some  one,  who  should  be 
almost  dearer  to  Y.  than  the  nation,  he  would  not 
consider  it  as  against  the  dollar,  the  almighty  dollar, 
the  Almighty's  dollar  I  wonder  Y.  does  not  call  it, 
since  he  has  branded  it  with  his  lying  religious 
advertisement. 

This  is  an  awful  thing  to  say,  but  when  one  has 
witnessed  the  particulars  of  the  shameless  chaffering 
about  the  price  at  which  the  foreigner  will  have  his 
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daughters,  particulars  of  which  are  published  in  his 
daily  press,  it  really  makes  one  think  that  where  the 
question  of  the  dollar  comes  in — and  with  Y.  there 
seems  to  be  no  question  where  it  does  not — his  mind 
is  hopelessly  perverted. 

President  Roosevelt  has  already  expressed  himself 
as  strongly  opposed  to  the  grasping  cormorants,  but 
he  has  a  hard  row  to  hoe  in  dealing  with  them. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  many  of  these  men  who  have 
made  their  money  out  of  the  sweat  and  blood  of  their 
fellow-creatures  with  never  a  twinge  of  remorse, 
endow  colleges  munificently,  lavish  millions  on 
libraries,  and  squander  fortunes  on  works  of  art  about 
which  they  know  absolutely  nothing,  on  the  instruc 
tions  of  some  alleged  "art-dealer."  Of  course,  this 
generally  gets  them  "into  the  papers,"  and  the  sweat 
and  agony  of  their  fellow-men,  and  their  widows  and 
orphans,  does  not  matter,  as,  indeed,  why  should  it? 
There  are  more  than  eighty  millions  of  people  in  the 
United  States.  Life  is  cheap,  and  what  are  the  lives 
and  sufferings  of  a  few  millions  of  "common  people" 
so  long  as  Mr.  Millionaire — odious  word — becomes 
Mr.  Multi-millionaire  ?  Is  not  this  the  land  of  free 
dom  and  equality,  and  every  man  may  become  a 
millionaire  if  he  is  not  ruined  or  murdered  by  the 
"trusts,"  or  lynched,  or  "put  out  of  business"  in 
some  other  way  by  some  of  Tammany's  minions,  or 
some  of  the  other  lovely  organizations  of  this  beau 
tiful,  trust-ridden  land  of  freedom  and  equality,  whose 
very  capital  is,  on  the  word  of  its  District  Attorney, 
Jerome,  honeycombed  with  vice  and  corruption  ?  Oh, 
Y.,  it  is  a  grave  indictment  I  bring  against  you,  my 
brother.  I  may  have  a  beam  in  my  own  eye,  but 
were  I  blind  I  could  hear  enough  to  know  that  the 
blood  of  thousands  of  pitiful  slaves,  "born  under  the 
flag,  sir !  "  whose  lives  the  vultures  of  gold,  the  vam- 
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pires  of  commerce,  have  ruthlessly  destroyed,  calls 
aloud  to  you  to  rise  up  and  avenge  them,  and  calls 
in  vain,  and  so  long  as  you  think  your  duty  to  God 
is  accomplished  by  your  praying-wheel,  Y.,  it  will 
continue  to  call  in  vain,  and  you  will  go  on  calling 
your  home  of  corruption  the  land  of  freedom  and 
equality. 

Oh  Y.,  poor,  deluded  Y.,  freedom  and  equality! 

Washington's  monument ! 


XVII 

ADVERTISING 

Y.  is  just  a  huge  advertisement.  He  is  an  enor 
mous  "puff,"  or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  "blow,"  and 
the  result  is  that  when  you  come  to  look  right  into 
the  matter,  and  allow  the  discount  to  which  all  adver 
tisements — even  Y.'s — are  entitled,  you  are  not  im 
mensely  impressed — in  the  manner  Y.  desires. 

Y.  tells  you  he  is  the  best  financier  "in  the  world," 
the  gamest  fighter,  the  greatest  art  connoisseur — this 
is  superfluous,  for  you  know  that — the  foremost  in 
scientific  discovery,  and  he  tells  you  often  and  he 
tells  you  long,  and  by  and  by  you  begin  to  let  some 
portion  of  these  statements  filter  into  your  mind. 
Y.'s  filter  has,  of  course,  no  strainer. 

This  is  Y.'s  only  claim  to  being  a  great  advertiser. 
He  tells  you  often,  he  tells  you  long,  he  tells  you 
loud.  In  other  words,  if  putting  up  immense  signs 
in  immense  numbers  constitutes  "art"  in  advertis 
ing — and  Y.  claims  to  be  an  artist  in  this  line — then 
he  certainly  has  the  art;  but  for  originality  of  con 
ception  Y.  is  poor,  deuced  poor,  sir,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  and  yet  in  Y.'s  country  I  saw  that  which, 
to  my  mind,  is  the  champion  advertisement  of  the 
world.  It  consists  of  practically  four  words:  "Wil 
son's  Whisky.  That's  all."  But  what  a  lot  it  says, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  rye  I  should  have  drunk  some. 
Y.'s  advertisements  are  a  little  verbose.  The  above 
is  almost  an  isolated  case  of  eloquent  laconicism. 
Some  time  ago  I  was  at  Atlantic  City,  walking  down 
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the  famous  board-walk.  Some  distance  out  at  sea  I 
saw  the  masts  of  a  sunken  schooner  standing  above 
the  water.  There  was  displayed  on  one  mast  of  that 
schooner  the  one  half  of  the  champion  advertisement : 
''Wilson's  Whisky,"  that  was  all.  The  latter  half 
was  dropped,  and  you  were  left  to  imagine  that  Wil 
son's  whisky  was  perhaps  the  cause  of  the  schooner 
getting  into  her  sad  plight,  or  otherwise  as  suited 
your  condition.  You  need  not  think  that  I  am 
angling  for  a  case  of  this  refreshing  liquid.  It  is 
rye  whisky — that's  all,  but  that  is  advertising — real 
art  in  advertising. 

Speaking  of  Atlantic  City  reminds  me  of  another 
style  of  advertising.  A  pickle-maker,  named  Heinz, 
I  think,  runs  a  special  pier,  a  large  handsome  iron 
structure  running  out  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  where 
on  are  erected  fine  spacious  rooms  for  concerts  and 
balls,  and  also  a  show-room  where  are  samples  of  the 
fifty-seven  classes  of  pickles  and  preserves  which  this 
gentleman  puts  up ;  and  you  may  go  and  taste  each 
one  of  the  fifty-seven  without  charge,  by  Heinz — but 
if  you  do  Dame  Nature  will  exact  a  small  tax.  This 
is  great  enterprise,  for  the  outlay  was  immense,  but 
it  pays. 

The  tradesmen  are  so  accustomed  to  ramming  their 
statements  "down  your  throat"  through  the  press  that 
they  will  attempt  the  same  thing  personally,  and, 
indeed,  their  efforts  to  mesmerize  you  into  their  way 
of  thinking  are  sometimes  exceedingly  droll. 

I  was  travelling  across  the  United  States  in  one  of 
the  handsomely  appointed  corridor  trains — I  was 
undergoing  the  operation  of  shaving,  which  I  must 
say  was  performed  in  a  fairly  skilful  manner  con 
sidering  the  wobbling  of  the  train.  The  only  respects 
that  I  could  see  in  which  it  differed  from  the  English 
was,  that  while  the  truly  "barberous"  individual  was 
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rasping  you,  he  was  telling  you  all  the  time  what  a 
feathery  touch  he  had,  and  simultaneously  an  un 
mitigated  nuisance  was  waving  your  legs  about  "shin 
ing  "  your  boots ;  and  that,  when  you  had  got 
"through"  the  leg-waver,  relieved  you  of  anything 
from  a  nickel — five  cents — upwards  for  perfunctorily 
brushing  you  down.  On  such  slender  foundations 
are  the  reputations  of  Y.'s  national  institutions  built. 
However,  to  return  to  our  "mutton,"  or  perhaps  in 
America  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  say  pork, 
this  particular  train-barber  told  me  that  he  was  an 
awfully  skilful  masseur,  and  that  shortly  he  was 
going  to  "open  up  "  in  Chicago  and  make  a  fortune. 
I  said  I  was  pleased  to  hear  it,  and  he  gave  me  his 
card,  so  that  I  could  call  on  him — when  he  had  his 
fortune,  of  course.  Then  he  asked  me  if  I  would 
like  to  lose  my  wrinkles,  and  have  a  face  like  the 
skin  of  a  new-born  babe.  I  promptly  denied  having 
any  longings  of  this  nature,  and  said  that  all  I  had 
seen  when  they  were  very  new  seemed  to  me  too  sun 
burnt,  but  that  if  he  could  make  me,  say,  like  a  five- 
year  old  I  would  "take  it  on."  He  said  that  was 
simple,  so  I  gave  the  word,  "Lay  on,  Macduff,"  and 
he  "laid  on."  He  tweaked  my  nose,  and  pulled  my 
eyelids,  and  pounded  my  forehead,  and  generally 
pulled  and  plastered,  punched  and  pinched,  pawed  and 
patted,  pasted  and  palavered,  boiled  and  froze, 
greased  and  powdered,  scraped  and  rubbed,  and  blew 
and  dusted,  and  performed  all  sorts  of  weird  gym 
nastics  on  my  devoted  countenance.  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  see  it  through.  I  never  flinched.  I 
never  swore.  Presently  he  stopped,  whisked  every 
thing  off,  and  told  me  I  felt  quite  like  a  four-year-old. 
I  suppose  he  thought  a  year  off  would  mean  a 
"quarter"1  on,  but  it  didn't.  I  sat  up  and  en- 
1  A  quarter  is  25  cents,  equal  to  is. 
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deavoured  to  move  my  face.  "Will  it  break  if  I 
talk?"  I  asked  him.  He  informed  me  it  was  as  soft 
as  the  skin  of  an  infant,  and  sweet  to  look  upon.  I 
assured  him  that  /  was  wearing  the  mask,  and  told 
him  I  knew  it  would  crack  and  fall  off  if  I  talked. 
He  was  vehement.  He  endeavoured  to  hypnotize  me, 
to  dominate  my  will,  and  make  me  see  what  a  lovely 
massage  it  was.  "Oil  it,  and  be — blessed,"  I  said, 
and  he,  demurring  dejectedly,  oiled  it,  and  I  felt  less 
like  a  man  with  a  cast-iron  face.  I  paid  him,  and  I 
thought — wherever  I  go — Washington's  monument. 

So  far  as  regards  general  newspaper  advertising, 
I  could  not  see  that  Y.  was  any  particular  pheno 
menon,  indeed,  the  greater  number  of  these  advertise 
ments  were  as  dull  and  poorly  displayed  as  are  those 
in  our  own  papers,  although  in  many  towns  pro 
fessors  of  advertising  proclaim  that,  for  a  considera 
tion,  of  course,  they  will  teach  you  how  to  advertise, 
so  that  in  a  miraculously  short  time  you  will  become 
quite  opulent.  It  never  seems  to  occur  to  them  that 
if  their  talent  were  really  worth  what  they  claim  they 
might  use  it  much  more  to  their  advantage  than  in 
selling  their  knowledge. 

In  one  or  two  American  towns  I  saw  a  very  effective 
method  of  advertising.  A  large  electric  light  appara 
tus  was  erected  on  a  high  building,  and  this  threw 
various  pictures  or  legends  on  the  clouds,  or  against 
suitable  buildings,  or  up  against  a  smoke-bank.  It 
was  very  pretty  and  attractive,  but  one  soon  ceased 
to  notice  it.  In  advertising  you  must  be  versatile  and 
original  all  the  time  if  you  desire  to  shine. 

Some  of  the  methods  of  advertising  are  a  little 
daring  and  thin — very  thin.  Quite  a  favourite  way 
of  booming  a  newly-written  play  is  to  wager  an  inno 
cent  female  that  she  cannot  write  one  to  consist  of, 
say,  twenty  thousand  words,  inside  twenty-four  hours. 
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This  interesting  person  is  then  locked  in  a  room  with 
paper  and  ink,  and  without  any  inspection  of  hip- 
pads  or  anything  else  like  that,  and  after  much  travail 
she  brings  forth  her  work  of  art,  and  there  follow  the 
numerous  headlines  and  columns  about  this  wonder 
ful  effort  of  quadruple  expansion  feminine  genius, 
supported  only  on  egg-nog,  or  whisky-squash  and 
wooden  nutmegs,  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  until — well, 
I  don't  wonder  that  even  the  children  in  America  age 
soon.  The  amount  of  "hard  stuff "  that  is  served  up 
to  them  through  the  medium  of  the  press  must  be 
seen  to  be  believed.  I  was  going  to  say,  must  be 
read,  but  to  read  it  would  require  a  digestion — like 
that  of  those  it  is  prepared  for. 

I  was  going  down  iQ5th  Street — I  think — in  New 
York  when  I  came  upon  a  little  church  or  chapel. 
There  were  several  announcements  printed  on  boards 
nailed  to  it.  They  read,  as  far  as  I  can  remember  : 
"Divine  service  will  be  conducted  here  every  Sunday 
evening  at  7  p.m.,  by  Rev.  Wakelin."  Then  this 
text,  printed  in  gold  on  a  black  ground  :  "Come  unto 
me  all  ye  who  are  weary,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 
Immediately  after  this  :  "  Funerals  promptly  under 
taken  by  Charles  Dietrich,  iQ4th  Street,  *  at  reform 
rates.'  " 

I  think  this  is  hardly  a  legitimate  use  of  the 
Scriptures.  Fancy  inviting  your  parishioners  to 
make  business  for  the  undertaker,  and  permitting  him 
to  come  in  at  the  end  with  his  alluring  advertisement. 
I  won't  guarantee  the  literal  accuracy  of  the  text.  I 
am  not  a  concordance,  nor  have  I  one,  but  I  will 
stake  my  reputation  for  veracity  on  the  fact  that  the 
undertaker's  advertisement  and  that  well-known  text 
are  on  that  church  hard  by  the  door. 

This  is  enterprise. 


XVIII 

HOW   Y.    EATS — AND   DRINKS 

I  AM  afraid  I  am  guilty  of  a  euphemism  in  refer 
ring  to  this  operation  as  eating.  I  think  my  title 
would  have  more  clearly  expressed  the  nature  of  the 
performance  if  it  had  been  "How  Y.  feeds  himself." 
This  really  is  a  most  complex  matter.  It  is  unques 
tionably  a  most  serious  one  with  Y. — more  serious 
even  than  he  makes  it — and,  as  usual,  when  he  means 
to  be  serious  he  is  very  funny. 

He  usually  has  large  quantities  of  ice-water  before 
he  arrives  at  the  table;  indeed  in  many  of  his  hotels, 
where  there  is  not  a  telephone  to  the  office,  if  you 
ring  for  the  call-boy,  whether  the  statutory  number 
of  rings  or  not,  you  frequently  find  at  your  door  a 
boy  with  a  pitcher  of  icy  liquid  nearly  as  large  as 
himself. 

When  Y.  arrives  at  his  table  he  finds  himself  con 
fronted  with  the  menu,  and  then  the  fun  begins.  In 
a  good  hotel  he  will  have  some  choice.  I  stayed  at  a 
good  hotel.  I  counted  185  items  upon  the  bill  of 
fare  for  breakfast.  It  started  with  fruit.  Straw 
berries  and  cream  were  40  cents,  about  is.  8d. 
"Pears,"  which  although  put  in  the  plural  was  ex 
plained  to  mean  one,  20  cents,  about  tenpence  for  a 
pear.  I  immediately  thought  I  would  like  a  pound 
of  them.  They  seemed  so  reasonable.  An  orange 
was  yjd.  and  an  apple  5^.  A  small  sirloin  of  steak 
was  down  at  60  cents.  You  may  take  the  cent  to 
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represent  a  halfpenny.  A  sirloin  steak  was  one 
dollar,  and  an  extra  sirloin  two  dollars.  I  always 
had  a  small  one.  I  suppose  an  extra  sirloin  must  be 
for  a  travelling  school.  My  small  steak  was  gener 
ally  large  enough  for  two  big  men,  and  raw  enough 
for  the  dog.  When  I  learnt  more,  I  said  "well  done," 
and  then  it  came  "rare."  If  I  said  medium,  I  could 
rely  on  it  coming  up  nearly  fit  to  grace  the  butcher's 
shop  again. 

The  headings  under  which  this  little  list  was 
grouped  were  as  follows  :  Fruits,  Relishes,  Preserves, 
Jellies,  Coffee,  Tea,  etc.,  Bread,  Cakes,  etc.,  Cereals, 
Fish,  Oysters,  Clams,  etc.,  Broiled,  Stewed,  Fried, 
Eggs,  Omelets,  Potatoes.  Under  each  of  these  head 
ings  is  a  delightful  list  of  temptation  ranging  in  price 
from  ten  cents  upwards — they  have  a  soul  above  any 
thing  below  that,  if  you  know  what  that  means. 
When  Y.  really  starts  in  to  enjoy  himself  he  can, 
thin  and  all  as  he  generally  is,  manage  to  eat  "quite 
a  little."  I  have  seen  a  weedy  little  fellow  conceal 
for  breakfast  an  orange  or  two,  two  eggs — sof-bile- 
daggs,  of  course — some  buttered  toast,  ice- water,  tea, 
oatmeal,  fish  and  steak,  with,  of  course,  a  little  pre 
serve,  etc.  It  was  simply  wonderful  where  it  went. 
No  wonder  his  species  is  thin. 

I  am  not  by  any  means  a  voracious  eater,  but  I 
found  it  quite  simple  to  eat  about  twelve  shillings  and 
sixpence  worth  of  food  at  a  "sitting" — according 
to  the  American  standard  of  value  that  is,  but 
this,  like  those  other  standards,  is  so  different  from 
ours. 

The  hotel-keepers  naturally  are  acquainted  with 
Y.'s  gastronomic  capabilities.  They  prefer  him  on 
piecework.  If  they  take  him  on  "contract,"  alias 
table  d'hote,  they  "calculate"  to  allow  for  him — and 
they  do.  Y.  does  not  imbibe  exclusively  ice-water. 
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He  patronizes  extensively  squashes  of  various  kinds, 
all  iced,  of  course,  which  he  sucks  through  a  straw, 
sometimes  three.  He  has  a  marvellous  repertory  of 
drinks.  His  cocktails — of  Scotch,  don't  forget — are 
delicious,  and  he  makes  the  prettiest  drink  in  the 
world,  the  Pousse  Cafe,  a  composition  of  about  six 
different  liqueurs  poured  into  a  conical  or  long 
liqueur  glass  according  to  their  respective  specific 
gravity,  so  that  you  have  rings  of  crimson,  green,  old 
gold,  yellow,  white,  red,  and  so  on.  It  really  is  a 
very  pretty  drink,  and  not  at  all  suggestive  of  a 
barber's  pole  as  you  might  think  from  my  description 
of  it. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  meal  in  America. 
Along  came  the  waiter.  I  ordered  soup.  "What  to 
follow,  sir  ?  "  I  told  him,  and  they  both  came  back 
together,  so  that  I  might  have  the  pleasure  of  the 
anticipation  of  course  two  while  realizing  number  one. 
He  deposited  these  two,  and  said,  "What  else,  sir?" 
"Do  you  want  me  to  take  it  all  at  once?"  I  asked. 
"Yes,  sir,"  he  said,  and  then  I  entered  into  the  "spirit 
of  the  thing."  "Bring  me  corned  beef,  ham,  lamb 
and  sardines,"  I  said.  Without  a  word  or  smile  he 
went  away  and  returned  with  numerous  oval  dishes, 
which  he  added  to  those  already  in  front  of  me.  I 
gave  him  a  dime  and  complimented  him.  This  was 
my  undoing.  He  insisted  upon  bringing  me  more 
dishes,  and  to  get  rid  of  him  I  ordered  some  more, 
about  three.  Each  of  these  had  little  oval  attendant 
satellites,  so  that  by  this  time  I  was  well  entrenched 
behind  a  rampart  of  dishes  and  viands.  It  was  table 
d'hote  here,  you  may  be  sure.  This  was  not  in  New 
York.  The  stolid  manner  in  which  my  pressing 
attendant  continued  to  bring  me  food  made  me  won 
der  what  he  was  accustomed  to.  I  saw  later  on.  This 
was  in  the  West.  The  food  was  not  well  cooked, 
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the  waiters  looked  like  unclean  brigands,  and  acted 
like  them,  and  on  one  occasion  when  I  saw  the  stains 
of  the  other  man's  coffee  on  my  cup  and  directed  my 
brigand's  attention  to  it,  he  paralyzed  me  by  saying, 

"My we've  got  five  Chinese  cooks  down  there" 

— in  the  kitchen  he  meant — "and  if  you  saw  what  I 
see  you  wouldn't  make  a fuss  about  that." 

I  moved  on  very  shortly  afterwards. 

When  I  was  leaving  my  hotel  I  found  some  charge 
for  cartage  which  I  did  not  understand,  and  asked 
the  reason  of  it.  After  much  searching  I  was  in 
formed  that  it  was  a  friend's  indebtedness,  but  as  they 
had  forgotten  to  charge  him  they  "put  it  on  to  me" 
— but  never  a  word  would  I  have  heard  of  it  unless 
I  had  noticed  it.  I  paid  it,  and  remembered  what  Y. 
had  told  me  when  first  I  met  him.  There  certainly 
were  "take-downs"  in  this  town.  I  should  have  for 
given  them  that,  but  as  I  was  leaving,  after  having 
paid  a  bill  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars 
for  about  at  the  most  seventy-five  dollars'  worth  of 
accommodation  and  greasy,  wet  food,  the  clerk 
handed  me  a  small  parcel,  with  the  statement :  "Just  a 
little  Scotch,  sir."  I  looked  at  it  as  soon  as  I  could. 
I  had  never  heard  that  Y.  was  taken  this  way.  It 
was  an  ordinary  flask,  without  capsule  or  brand,  full 
of  some  yellow  fluid  which  seemed  to  have  a  con 
siderable  admixture  of  sawdust.  Was  ever  "Scotch  " 
so  insulted  ?  I  asked  the  "runner  "  who  accompanied 
me  across  the  bay  to  attend  to  my  luggage,  if  he  drank 
whisky.  He  said  he  did,  and  with  some  hesitation 
1  presented  my  "deadly"  looking  pistol  at  him.  He 
never  flinched.  He  had  looked  down  that  barrel  be 
fore,  he  told  me.  I  understood  then  that  if  Y.  could 
drink  that  stuff  and  believe  it  was  "Scotch,"  Rye 
would  have  no  terrors  for  him — provided  he  got  plenty 
of  water  immediately. 
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I  have  spoken  before  of  Y.'s  alleged  fondness  for 
terrapin.  I  do  not  quite  believe  he  likes  it.  He  may, 
but  I  have  my  doubts.  I  don't  see  how  any  one 
could. 

There  has  been  much  exaggeration  about  Y.'s 
rapidity  in  eating.  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that 
he  is  just  as  "fast"  as  necessary,  but  generally 
speaking  I  did  not  see  any  unseemly  speed.  Of 
course,  in  the  city  you  will  see  a  little  haste  now  and 
again,  but  I  think  this  business  has  been  much  over 
drawn.  Instead  of  "tearing  round"  for  his  lunch, 
you  now  see  Y.  with  a  sandwich  in  one  "cheek" — 
that  is  always  large,  you  know — a  "squash"  in  one 
hand  and  the  other  engaged  in  trailing  over  the  tape 
of  the  ticker,  so  that  even  while  he  is  eating  he  may 
keep  posted  up  as  to  how  the  market  is  going.  Should 
anything  appear  thereon  that  interests  him,  you  will 
see  him  "get  off  the  mark"  very  quickly.  These 
tickers  or  telegraphic  machines,  which  give  not  only 
prices  of  stocks  but  news  of  the  world,  are  quite  com 
mon,  indeed  in  New  York  the  "stock"  machines  are 
in  every  saloon  of  any  size  near  the  Exchange,  and 
sometimes  there  are  two  or  more. 

I  forgot  to  mention  in  referring  to  my  first  meal  in 
America  that  I  was  not  exaggerating  in  the  slightest. 
There  is,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  no  need  to  exag 
gerate  about  Y.  These  little  oval  dishes  are  very 
amusing  at  first,  and  I  counted  as  many  as  fourteen 
in  front  of  a  man  of  normal  proportions,  who  did  not 
seem  at  all  distressed. 

The  general  impression  left  upon  my  mind — I  am 
lucky  that  it  is  only  there — is  that  Y.'s  cooking  is  not 
the  best  in  the  world.  Possibly,  if  I  spent  a  few 
years  with  him,  I  might  get  to  like  it,  but  "quite  a 
little"  of  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  "messy,"  greasy, 
insipid,  and  generally  spoiled. 
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Y.  eats  pie  with  a  knife  and  fork,  and  when  he 
handed  me  my  portion  with  a  paper  frill  between  it 
and  the  plate,  and  accompanied  by  the  aforesaid 
implements  I  took  the  hint,  although  I  would  have 
liked  to  cast  aside  the  frill,  and  pour  some  cream  on 
the  pie,  and  get  rid  of  the  knife  in  favour  of  a  spoon, 
but  when  one  is  in  New  York — why,  you  must  remem 
ber  the  old  maxim,  which  should  apply  as  strongly 
to  New  York  as  to  old  Rome.  Some  Englishmen,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  forget  this. 

Reverting  again  to  Y.  as  a  record  feeder — for  speed 
I  mean,  for  endurance  I  will  allow  his  claim — it  seems 
to  me  that  some  one  has  started  this  story,  and  it  has 
pleased  Y.,  who  is  proud  of  "beating"  anybody  at 
anything  except  spitting,  to  father  the  yarn  and 
spread  it.  If  it  were  necessary  I  could  produce 
savages  from  other  countries  who  can  dispose  of  their 
food  most  wondrous  quickly,  but  Y.  does  not  desire 
to  enter  into  this  competition,  although  he  does  delude 
himself  that  he  can  run  restaurants  quicker  and  better 
than  any  one  else  "in  the  world,"  and  one  man  in 
New  York  has  about  thirteen  or  thirty,  I  forget  which, 
each  of  which  he  calls  So-and-so's  "Unique  Restau 
rant."  Now  even  in  America  this  is  colossal  cheek, 
or  ignorance,  or  possibly  only  Child-ishness. 

He  may,  however,  be  excused,  for  "unique"  is  a 
word  which  is  evidently  quite  misunderstood  by  a  large 
section  of  Y.  He  qualifies  it  with  "very  "  sometimes. 
Something  is  "very  unique,"  or  "somewhat  unique." 
Whereas  it  admits  not  of  such  qualifications.  Like 
himself,  a  thing  is  unique,  or  it  is  not  unique. 
Unique  means  "sole,"  by  itself,  not  another  of  the 
same  kind  known  to  exist.  Does  not  that  fit  you,  Y., 
and  now  having  shown  how  ignorant  you  are,  I  am 
grievously  tempted  to  fall  into  the  same  error  and 
say  that  you  are  "ver'i  ver'i  unique." 
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Y.  .some  time  ago  announced  his  intention  of  open 
ing  a  restaurant  in  the  Strand,  London.  Of  course, 
it  was  done  with  a  tremendous  flourish  of  trumpets, 
and  poor  old  Bull  was  to  be  served  in  such  a  tornado 
that  he  would  be  so  giddy  he  would  forget  to  eat,  and 
much  profit  would  ensue.  Well,  the  restaurant 
actually  was  started — notwithstanding  Y.'s  assertion 
and  announcements,  which  in  America  don't  gener 
ally  come  off — and  it  did  quite  good  business.  It  was 
called  the  American  quick-luncheon  room,  or  words 
to  that  effect,  and  was  to  be  the  quickest  place  "in 
the  world  " — that  is,  in  London — see,  Y.,  I  am  getting 
on.  This  tremendous  upheaval  of  the  social  fabric 
did  not  seem  to  annoy  Bull.  He  just  went  and  had 
lunch  there,  and  took  his  chronometer,  and  then  he 
put  it  all  in  the  paper.  Yes,  Y.,  think  of  it.  Bull 
put  it  in  the  paper — the  Express,  I  think,  and  he 
showed  by  his  chronometer  and  plenty  of  witnesses 
that  there  were  lots  of  restaurants  three  hundred  years 
old  in  London,  which  served  you  more  quickly  and 
better,  and  more  cheaply.  Really,  Bull,  you  are  a 
practical  old  beast.  You  make  me  quite  angry.  No 
romance  about  you. 

I  had  forgotten  to  mention  that  I  did  not  care  to 
take  you  right  through  a  day  with  Y.  I  must  con 
sider  your  health  a  little.  His  other  meals  are  on  an 
equally  generous  scale,  and  he  cools  everything  down 
with  copious  draughts  of  "Smy  swatter."  It  is  little 
wonder  that  the  poor  man  is  not  eupeptic. 

Y.  does  an  enormous  amount  of  his  eating  in 
hotels  and  restaurants,  and  some  of  his  menus  are 
marvels.  The  one  I  have  mentioned,  a  breakfast  card 
with  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  items,  was  quite  a 
small  one.  I  have  had  a  menu  put  before  me  about 
the  size  of  a  newspaper;  indeed,  I  said  to  the  gentle 
man  who  presented  it,  "If  I  consider  this  production 
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I  shall  have  no  time  for  my  newspaper.  Bring  me 
some  sirloin  steak,  well  done,  mind."  "Exaggera 
tion,"  you  say.  Go  to — America. 

Y.  has  one  exceedingly  strange  habit  for  an  indi 
vidual  who  exhibits  himself  in  the  windows  while 
"feeding,"  and  after  feeding,  and  who  considers 
nothing  private  that  his  press  can  get  at.  If  you  are 
sitting  at  a  table  in  a  restaurant  or  hotel  with  five  or 
six  seats  to  spare,  Y.  will  come  up  with  diffidence 
and  ask  if  he  may  occupy  one,  provided  he  cannot 
get  a  whole  table  to  himself  elsewhere.  Many  writers 
would  tell  you  that  Y.  will  come  up  and  take  two, 
lick  the  knife,  and  slash  off  a  piece  of  butter.  It  is  a 
libel.  This  puzzled  me  for  a  bit.  I  stayed  for  some 
time  at  the  "Manhattan,"  a  very  fine  New  York  hotel. 
In  the  restaurant  there  are  at  the  side  of  the  room 
many  little  tables  with  three  chairs  at  each.  Frequently 
I  have  gone  into  that  room  and  seen  but  one  man  at 
each  of  these  tables,  and  yet  have  been  told  that  there 
is  no  room,  that  a  seat  would  be  vacant  in  a  moment. 
I  have  then  taken  my  seat,  and  seen  others  wait  while 
there  were,  say,  eighty  or  a  hundred  vacant  chairs.  On 
one  the  waiter  puts  Y.'s  hat  and  coat,  on  one  Y.  puts 
himself,  and  on  the  other  his  feet.  So  you  see  the 
three  are  occupied.  I  expressed  my  surprise  at  the 
consideration  shown  by  Y.  to  the  man-in-possession, 
even  when  plenty  of  room  was  available,  and  I  was 
told  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  trust,  the  monopoly;  that 
Y.  had  got  that  table  and  he  wanted  it  all,  and  did 
not  want  to  pay  for  more  than  a  third  of  it !  It 
may  be  so.  I  cannot  tell.  Sometimes  I  think  Y. 
"guyed"  me.  Sometimes  I  think  I  will  be  even 
with  him. 

Many  of  you  have  never  seen  an  American  bill  of 
fare.  I  think  it  may  interest  you  if  I  append  one. 
This  is  a  small  one. 
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CARTE   DU   JOUR 
OYSTERS,    CLAMS,    ETC. 


Blue  Points 

Cotuits 

Fried  Oysters     . 

Clam  Fritters     . 

Rockaways 

Cape  May  Salts 


Green  Turtle 
Cream  of  Lettuce 
Croutes  au  Pot     . 
Consomme  Aulanier 
Chicken  Consomme 
Cup  Consomme    . 
Chicken  Okra 
Puree  of  Split  Pea 
Tomato 


Caviar  on  Toast . 
Feuilles  d'Anchois 
Stuffed  Mangoes 
Major  Grey's  Chutney 
Pim-Olas     . 
Ripe  Olives 
Stuffed  Olives 


25 

Oyster  Stew   . 

50 

25 

Little  Neck  Clams. 

25 

50 

Oysters  a  la  Marguerite     $ 

1.25 

. 

50 

Oyster  or  Clam  Cocktail 

30 

. 

25 

Cherrystone  Clams 

25 

25 

Oysters  a  la  Langtry       .    $ 

1.25 

SOUPS 

•     70 

40      Mock  Turtle         .        .     50 

30 

•     5o 

30 

Julienne       .         .         .40 

25 

.     40 

25 

Mongoie       .         .         .40 

25 

•     50 

30 

Cup     Gumbo,    Madri- 

•     50 

30 

lene  .        .        .        .30 

.     25 

Cup  Chicken  Jelly        .     30 

.     50 

30 

Cup  Gumbo          .         .     30 

.     40 

25 

Cup  Clam  Broth  .        .25 

.     40 

25 

Clam  Broth,  Sam  Ward     50 

30 

HORS 

D'CEUVRES 

. 

40 

Olives  

20 

. 

5° 

Celery          .... 

40 

25 

Salted  Almonds  . 

25 

y 

20 

Pin  Money  Pickles 

2O 

35 

Radishes     .         .        . 

20 

. 

20 

Anchovis  Canapes 

40 

30 

FISH 


Broiled  Shad 

$1.00 

60 

Planked  Shad       . 

$3.00  $1.50 

Broiled      Salmon 

Scallops 

75        50 

Steak,        Sauce 

Bluefish 

70       40 

Colbert       . 

80 

5o 

Sea  Bass 

70       40 

Coquilles  of  Scal 

Oyster  Crabs 

$1.00 

lops   . 

75 

5° 

Oyster          Crabs, 

Fillet  of  Sole 

70 

40 

Chafing   Dish   . 

$1.25 

Kingfish 

80 

5o 

Fresh            Green 

Planked  Lobster  . 

$1.00 

Mackerel  . 

75        5o 

Whitebait     . 

75 

5° 

Spanish  Mackerel 

75        50 

Broiled  Live  Lob 

Perch    .       ;  .    ,     . 

70       40 

ster    .  "      . 

90 

Smelts  .       '*  . 

75        50 
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Tenderloin  of  Beef 

Crab  Meat  with  Oyster 

Casserole     .        .     $1.40    80 

Crabs,  Newburg         .     $1.25 

Vol   au  Vent,  Dip- 

Squab  Pot  Pie        .         .     $1.00 

lomate  ...          80     50 

Fresh  Mushrooms  .         .     $1.00 

Larded  Sweetbreads 

Truffles   in   Champagne     $3.00 

Cheron         .         .     $1.25     75 

Boiled     Fresh      Mush 

Mousseline  of  Ham 

rooms  on  Toast  .        .     $1.00 

with  Spinach       .         80     50 

Fresh  Mushrooms,  Sous 

Terrapin.         .         .     $2.50 

Cloche         .        .        .     $1.00 

Terrapin  Walton     .     $2.50 

ROAST 

Prime  Roast  Beef         80        50 

Vermont    Turkey, 

Spring  Lamb        .     $1.00 
Hot  House  Lamb     $1.25 

Cranberry  Sauce     $1.00        60 
Celery  Fed  Duck, 

Chicken  au  Cress- 

Broiled      .         .               $2.00 

on                      .     $2.00  $1.00 

Celery  Fed  Duck, 

Capon  .         .        .     $1.00        60 

Roast         .        .               $2.00 

GAME 

Mallard  Duck        .        .     $1.50 

Partridge,  Roast  .     $2.50 

Canvas  Back  Duck        .     $3.50 

Partridge,  Broiled     $2.50 

Red  Head  Duck    .        .     $2.50 

Chafing  Dish        .     $1.25 

Venison  Steak        .        .     $1.00 

Grouse,  Roast       .     $2.50 

Quail      ....          80 

Grouse,  Boiled     .     $2.50  $1.25 

Squab     .        .                 .          75 

SALADS 

Lettuce  &  Tomatoes                 50 

Shrimp    ...                  80 

Watercress      .        .                 30 

Macedoine      .        .                 50 

Celery     ...                  40 

Asparagus  Tips       .                  70 

Cucumber        I        .                  50 

French  Asparagus  .     $1.25 

Tomatoes        .        .                 50 

Chiffonade       .         .                  60 

Grape  Fruit    .        .                 80 

Anchovy          .                           75 

Lettuce    ...                40 

Walton             .        .                  70 

Romaine          .                         40 

Surprise           .                          75 

Chicken  .        .        .     $1.00    60 

International  .         .                  50 

Lobster   .        .        .     $1.00    60 

Potato      ...                  30 

Crab        .        *        .                 80 

Louise     ...                 70 

Chicoree         .  •      .  •  .             40 

COLD 

Virginia  Ham      .          80 

Roast  Beef  .                  80        50 

Ham    .        .        .          50 

Pressed  Corned  Beef     60 

Chicken       .        .     $2.00  $1.00 

Beef  Tongue        .          50 

Crab,  Ravigote    .          80        50 

Lobster         .        ,          90 

Boned  Capon       .     $1.00       60 
Lamb  .        .        .     $1.00       60 

Squab  .         .        ...        75 
Pate  de  Foie  Gras     $1.00       60 
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VEGETABLES 


Sweet  Potatoes 
Lima  Beans   . 
Succotash 
Stewed  Tomatoes 
French  Peas  .    '  •  . 
French  Asparagus . 
Fresh  Artichokes   . 
Brussel  Sprouts 
Green  Peas     . 
Bermuda  Potatoes 
New  Peas 
New  Spinach 
Cauliflower 
Beets      . 

Oyster  Bay  Asparagus  . 
Egg  Plant      .         . 
Macaroni  au  Gratin 
Cepes  Bordelaise   . 
Stuffed  Peppers 
Potatoes  Souffle     . 
New  String  Beans 
String  Beans 


Chocolate  Ice  Cream . 
Vanilla 

Coffee  „ 

Pistache  „ 

Philadelphia    „ 
Green  Apple  Pie 
Meringue  a  la  Creme 
Meringue  Panache 
Parfait  au  Cafe    . 
Charlotte  Russe  . 
Fruit  Salad 
Eclairs  Assorted 
Sorbet  au  Kirsch 
Nesselrode  Pudding 
Napolitaine 
Biscuit  Glace 
Tutti  Frutti 
Lalla  Rookh        , 
Roman  Punch 
Lemon  or  Orange  Ice 
Meringue  Glace  . 
Charlotte  Glace 
Pound  Cake 
Macaroons . 


30 

Boiled  Onions  in  Cream 

30 

30 

French  String  Beans 

40 

30 

Flageolets 

40 

25 

Boiled  Rice    . 

20 

40 

Fresh  or  Broiled  Toma 

.     $i.25 

toes     .         .         .        . 

50 

6o 

Stuffed  Tomatoes  . 

50 

40 

Spaghetti  Milanaise 

50 

30 

Stewed  Corn 

30 

40 

Baked  Stuffed  Potatoes 

50 

Potatoes,      Baked      or 

40 

Boiled 

25 

60 

Potatoes,  Mashed  .        »' 

20 

25 

„              „       Brown 

30 

us  .          60 

„         Julienne 

25 

40 

„         au  Gratin 

30 

35 

„         Croquettes 

25 

60 

„          Sarah     Bern- 

5° 

fa  ardt 

35 

5° 

„          Walton  . 

35 

40 

New  Asparagus      .        .     $i 

.25 

30 

New  Squash  . 

40 

DESSERT   AND    ICES 

i.        .25 

Alaska         .... 

60 

.    25 

Assorted  Cakes  .         .        .  • 

35 

.    25 

Sponge  Cakes     .        .        . 

25 

.     25 

Cup  St.  Jacques  . 

5° 

.     25 

Biscuit  Tortoni   . 

3° 

.       20 

Spaghetti    Pudding,    Fruit 

e         .    30 

Sauce       ...        . 

20 

•    35 

Peach  Pie    .         .        »       V 

20 

.    30 

Pumpkin  Pie       .         .        » 

25 

.    25 

Mince  Pie   .         .         .        w, 

25 

.     50 

Apricot  Tarts      .        .       ''„  , 

20 

.      20 

Congress       Chocolat       or 

-    35 

Orange  Eclairs 

2O 

•  .      -35 

Bombe  Romain  .        . 

20 

.    30 

Tarts  . 

2O 

Pain  d'Espagne  .        . 

20 

...      .    30 

Biscuit  Macedoine      .        . 

35 

-        -35 

Sorbet  Parisienne 

3° 

.    30 

Profiterol  au  Chocolat 

20 

e         .    20 
•35 

Fresh  Strawberry  Ice  Cream 
Strawberry  Shortcake 

25 
5° 

•    35 

Plum   Pudding,   Hard  and 

.    25 

"    Brandy  Sauce  . 

25 

•>       -    25 

IQ2 
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FRUIT 


Malaga  Grapes 
Pears   . 
Apples 
Bananas 
Grape  Fruit 


50 

20 
2O 
20       10 
50 

Sliced  Pineapple 
Assorted  Fruit    .     * 
Nuts  and  Raisins 
Brandied  Fruits  . 
Bar  le  Due  .        .   ' 

CHEESE 


English  Dairy     . 

Cafe  a  la  Turque 

Cafe  Noir    . 

Ceylon  Tea 

Pot  Coffee  . 

Oolong  or  English  Breakfast 

Tea 
Postum  Cereal 


Half  portions  served  to  one  person  only. 


Gorgonzola 
Brie     . 
Neufchatel  .        < 
American    . 
Edam  .         . 
Camembert 
Swiss  . 

2  c 

25 
25 
15 
25 
30 
2C 

Roquefort    . 
Stilton 

•*  J 
25 
25 

25 
60 

25 
40 

50 


20 
25 
15 
25 
25 

25 
25 


The  prices  are  given  in  dollars  and  cents.  You 
will  see  that  there  is  a  notice,  "Half  portions  served 
to  one  person  only."  This  means  that  you  cannot 
order  a  half  portion  of  tenderloin  of  beef  casserole, 
which  you  will  see  is  down  at  one  dollar,  forty  cents 
for  whole  portion,  and  eighty  cents  for  a  half,  and 
share  it  with  your  wife  or  friend,  although  it  is  prob 
ably  enough  for  three.  Instead,  you  must  eat  or 
reject,  or  a  little  of  both,  three  shillings  and  fourpence 
worth  (or  "cost,"  to  be  more  accurate)  of  beef  as  part 
of  your  dinner. 

Do  you  wonder  that  Y.  is  dyspeptic. 

I  remember  a  tiny  specimen  of  Y.  about  forty  years 
of  age  whose  matutinal  gastronomic  gymnastics  were 
something  like  this — 

Grape  fruit,  porridge  (or  mush,  as  Y.  calls  it), 
glass  of  ice  water,  four  sausages  and  mashed  potatoes, 
four  slices  buttered  toast,  two  cutlets,  two  waffles  and 
syrup,  and  then,  pause  and  shudder,  four  raw  eggs 
"in  a  glass"  for  a  drink,  and  he  said  when  he  was 
"on  the  farm  "  he  could  easily  beat  that. 
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Would  you  like  to  board  him  ? 

I  was  staying  at  an  hotel  in  New  York  where  I 
had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  watching  Y.'s  feats 
of  endurance  in  the  eating  department. 

I  could  not  possibly  understand  how  he  could  do 
it,  and  he  cannot  "on  his  own."  He  has  to  call  in 
the  assistance  of  drugs,  but  this  game  will  beat  him, 
in  fact  is  doing  so  fast. 

I  wonder  he  does  not  recognize  it,  because  he  is 
generally  quick  enough  to  drop  a  losing  game. 

One  evening  I  had  finished  my  modest  meal,  and 
the  waiter  presented  the  menu  to  me  again.  I  knew 
he  was  not  an  American,  and  I  said,  "You  really 
must  not  expect  too  much  of  me.  I  cannot  *  foot  it ' 
with  these  people.  I  am  simply  outclassed.  How 
do  they  do  it  ?  " 

He  glanced  round  to  see  that  all  was  clear.  Then 
lowering  his  voice  he  said,  "I  think  it's  an  artificial 
appetite,  sir,  worked  up  on  these  here  cocktails  !  !  !  " 
The  theory  is  at  least  ingenious,  but  think  of  it. 
Cocktails  to  make  one  eat,  and  drugs  to  make  one 
digest,  one's  meals. 

Automatic  stomachs  will  be  the  next  Chicago 
miracle. 

At  least  I  can  say  in  all  honesty  that  I  never  saw 
any  one  eat  so  much  as  Y. — and  show  so  little  for  it. 

The  latter  part  of  this  last  remark  does  not  apply 
to  the  women-folk. 


XIX 

RELIGION 

IT  seems  to  me  that  this  chapter  must  necessarily 
be  very  short.  The  man  who  can  conscientiously 
make  more  than  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  words 
on  the  religion  of  the  United  States  of  America  must 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  it  than  I  do — or  a  lot 
less.  To  put  it  very  plainly  in  the  sense  that  we  use 
the  word,  there  can  be  little  question  that  America  is 
not  overburdened  with  the  article.  Perhaps  she  has 
found  something  better.  Personally  I  hope  she  has. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware  the  national  religious  evolutions 
are  performed  by  the  praying-wheels  of  the  nation. 

America  has  numbers  of  fine  churches,  many  of 
them  built  or  assisted  by  most  munificent  endow 
ments  from  the  vultures,  vampires  and  cormorants 
referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  Combines.  These,  like 
everything  else  in  this  wonderful  land,  all  look  very 
new,  but  that  can  be  cured  by  time.  It  only  requires 
patience.  The  part  which  aggravates  Y.  is  that 
American  time  is  the  same  in  pace  as  any  other,  and 
that,  no  matter  how  old  he  gets,  the  other  fellows  are 
always  the  same  number  of  years  older  than  he  is. 
He  should  be  content  to  be  proud  of  his  glorious 
youth — and  nurse  it. 

These  buildings  are  most  useful  for  marrying  people 
in.  There  are  some  persons  in  the  States  who  like  to 
invest  marriage  with  a  little  solemnity — or  much 
show,  or  some  of  each.  These  people  use  these  build 
ings  for  this  purpose.  They  answer  admirably,  and 
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the  sentiment  is  commendable,  and  generally  lasts 
until  about  the  third  time;  after  that  the  registrar  is 
good  enough,  and  saves  a  lot  of  money. 

To  speak  seriously,  I  must  say  that  in  the  States 
I  was  unable  to  find  any  marked  religious  feeling  or 
natural  reverence.  Reverence  is,  to  the  rising  genera 
tion,  an  unknown  quantity.  Where  that  bump  should 
be  is  an  enormous  depression.  This  is  very  sad.  I 
think  it  is  that  all  the  surroundings  of  Y.'s  children 
are  new,  brand  new,  glaringly  new.  Y.  is  new  him 
self,  his  home  is  new,  his  country  new,  and  so  on, 
and  the  child  knows  nothing  to  reverence,  not  even 
God,  and  that  is  not  strange,  for  Y.  has  not  been 
troubling  about  religion.  Has  not  his  praying-wheel 
been  vigorously  at  work  for  many  years  ? — and  Y.  has 
had  no  time  to  spare  for  God.  Will  God  have  time 
to  spare  for  him  during  the  next  few  generations  ? 
Dear  brother  Y.,  do  not  think  I  speak  in  bitterness. 
I  speak  as  a  fellow-sinner  and  sufferer,  who  wonders 
if  he  will  be  with  you  later  on,  when,  perhaps,  we 
shall  both  realize  that  the  praying-wheel  was  not  the 
right  machine — for  you  and  the  Tibetans  are  not  the 
only  persons  who  use  it. 

Y.  attends  church  to  be  amused,  and,  like  lots  of 
others,  to  please  his  women-folk,  or  see  somebody 
else's  women-folk.  Both  these  latter  are  commend 
able  reasons,  but  something  more  is,  I  think,  wanting. 

I  need  not  tell  of  the  gaudily  decorated  houses  of 
God,  with  plenty  of  Mammon's  colours  flying,  nor 
of  the  mountebank  tricks  and  innovations  indulged  in 
by  "ministers  of  God"  to  bring  "worshippers"  to 
the  shrine.  America  has  no  music-halls  worthy  of 
the  name — but  she  should  keep  her  churches  going 
during  the  week  and  charge  for  admission. 

There  are  scores  of  sects  in  America,  hundreds  I 
might  almost  have  said,  for  I  believe  there  are  over 
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two  hundred;  but  there  is  entirely  wanting  any 
national  religion,  any  common  object  of  reverence,  to 
whose  law  all  questions  of  right  or  wrong  shall  be 
referred,  except  old  Mammon  as  represented  by  his 
notorious  little  trinket,  and  I  verily  believe  you  could 
find  some  specimens  of  Y.  who  would  tell  you  it  is 
very  good  of  them  to  put  their  false  advertisement  on 
its  face;  in  fact,  that  it  was  rather  a  compliment  to 
the  Almighty  to  write  his  name  upon  that  more 
mighty  power  for  good  or  evil — generally  the  latter — 
the  Almighty  Dollar. 

The  lack  of  reverence  amongst  the  youth  of  the 
nation  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  saddest  features  of 
their  national  life.  Age  to  them  represents  nothing 
but  a  useless  husk.  The  kernel  within  is  gone,  eaten 
out  by  the  fury  and  fire  of  the  scorching  dollar- 
grapple,  and  the  pinched-faced  children  are  swarming 
in  at  the  other  end  of  the  furnace,  waiting  to  see  the 
young-old  men  pushed  out  for  them.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  they  will  reverence  age  !  !  No.  They  do 
not  understand  it.  They  are  of  the  new,  "newy." 
They  cannot  help  it.  I  sometimes  wonder  whether 
they  will  see  it  before  it  is  too  late.  I  hae  me  doots. 
Y.  is  fatuously  conceited  and  credulous  as  regards 
his  own  institutions  and,  nationally  speaking,  him 
self.  Day  in  and  day  out  the  press  pours  it  into  his 
mind  that  he  is  well-nigh  perfect ;  his  land  the  grand 
est  in  the  world ;  his  engineers  the  most  wonderful ;  his 
institutions  models  of  what  they  should  be,  and  so 
on  ad  nauseam;  and  Y.,  poor  childish  soul,  for  in  this 
respect  he  is  really  more  than  childish,  swallows  all 
this  rubbish  with  avidity — and  it  does  him  harm.  Y. 
is  more  dyspeptic  mentally  than  he  is  physically,  and 
he  does  not  know  it.  I  have  great  hopes  that  my 
tonic  will  do  him  good,  and  that  because  it  is  a  little 
bitter  and  acid  he  will  not  harbour  malice  against  the 
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physician,  who  really  would  prefer  to  administer 
honey  and  wine,  did  he  not  see  that  Y.'s  digestive 
organs  are  cloyed  with  the  doses  ladled  out  to  him 
by  former  physicians,  anxious  to  retain  his  patronage. 

Y.,  thou  art  trying  hard  to  play  the  man  amongst 
nations.  Is  not  one  of  the  first  things  that  thou 
should'st  do  to  try  in  some  way  to  live  up  to  thy 
advertisement  on  thy  praying-wheel — "In  God  we 
trust"?  Think  of  thy  daily  life,  oh,  Y.,  and  answer 
thyself  the  question  :  "  Dost  thou  trust  in  the  very 
God  of  very  Gods  ?  "  for  if  thou  meanest  the  other 
god,  then  would  it  be  more  manly  to  own  up  to  it, 
and  not  to  sail  under  false  colours.  I  am  a  poor 
preacher,  Y.,  but  for  all  the  incessant  drone  of  thy 
praying-wheel,  thy  brother  nations  believe  that  it  is 
the  other  god  that  lieth  nearer  to  thy  heart,  oh,  Y. 
May  they  be  wrong.  Make  them  to  be  wrong,  Y., 
otherwise,  little  as  I  know  about  this  subject  of  religion 
on  which  I  now  write,  so  yet  do  I  know  that  there  are 
troublous  times  ahead  for  you  and  your  children — 
particularly  your  children  —  and  your  children's 
children,  Y. 

In  matters  of  religion,  Y.,  I  am  just  a  poor,  ignor 
ant  blind  worm,  but  always  groping  for  the  truth.  I 
have  been  groping  a  long  time,  Y.,  and  I  am  still  at 
it.  I  hear  it  is  a  beautiful  thing  when  you  do  get  it, 
more  precious  than  rubies  and  diamonds — ay,  even 
than  dollars. 

I  want  to  see  you  groping,  Y. 


XX 

IMPULSIVENESS — IMAGINATION — CHIVALRY 

Y.  is  plentifully  endowed  with  imagination,  and  is 
very  impulsive.  I  have  had  some  remarkable  illustra 
tions  of  both  these  qualities.  Strange  to  say,  they 
are  useful  to  Y.  in  business.  His  imagination  enables 
him  to  see  things  which  solid  old  Bull  could  never 
discern, — that  it  is  a  mirage  now  and  again  does  not 
matter  in  a  land  where  men  and  money  are  so  plentiful 
as  in  America — and  his  impulsiveness  makes  him  step 
"right  in"  and  "collar  the  show."  When  the  com 
bination  comes  off  Y.  is,  of  course,  a  genius,  and  gets 
his  share  of  headlines,  and  dollars — when  it  does  not, 
who  knows?  Who  cares?  except  poor  Y.,  and  he 
will  keep  quiet— oh,  he  does  sometimes. 

I  had  a  striking  illustration  of  the  strength  of  Y.'s 
imagination.  I  was  going  to  the  South  Ferry,  and 
made  my  way  up  to  a  crowded  station  of  the  Elevated 
Railway — the  "L,"  as  Y.  calls  it.  As  I  entered,  a 
little  terrier  ran  in  yelping  and  barking,  and  holding 
up  one  of  its  forelegs.  Immediately  that  crowd 
stepped  (right  up  on  to  the  seats,  or  anything  higher 
they  could  get,  and  gazed  in  great  alarm  at  the  poor 
little  terrier.  The  women  shrieked,  one  fainted,  and 
a  chivalrous  fellow  held  her  up.  Some  of  the  men, 
whose  boots  were  nearly  as  large  as  the  dog,  with 
great  presence  of  mind  yelled  "  Police !  "  and  im 
plored  me  to  save  myself,  as  the  dog  was  rabid.  Just 
then  I  heard  a  sound  like  the  battery  of  a  gold  mine 
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on  the  iron  stairs,  and  one  of  New  York's  lambs  in 
blue,  a  gentle  "cop,"  as  they  call  him,  rushed  in,  his 
moustache  bristling  and  his  eye  full  of  fury.  I  had 
been  so  much  astonished  at  this  performance,  and 
there  was  so  much  noise  that  I  could  not  get  in  a 
word,  and  I  was  still  more  astonished  when  I  saw  the 
valiant  policeman  draw  his  revolver  and  shoot  the 
poor  little  creature,  to  the  accompaniment  of  shrieks 
from  several  of  the  women,  who  evidently  were 
unaccustomed  to  firearms.  They  do  not  all  go  gun 
ning  in  New7  York. 

When  it  was  all  over  several  men  came  off  their 
perches,  stepped  up  to  me,  and  gave  me  a  solemn 
warning.  They  said  I  had  run  a  great  risk  of  being 
bitten  and  getting  rabies,  and  that  if  there  was  no 
room  on  the  seats  I  could  have  hung  on  to  a  "gas 
bracket,"  or  something  of  that  sort.  I  felt  inclined 
to  say,  "I  thought  I  might  have  tired  you,"  but  did 
not.  I  heard  all  they  had  to  say,  and  then  told  them 
that  mad  dogs  had  no  terror  for  me,  and  they  looked 
aghast,  but  it  is  a  fact.  A  dog  suffering  from  that 
kind  of  rabies  always  wants  to  get  as  far  from  me  as 
he  can.  He  thinks  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  I 
might  tread  on  his  other  toe.  Poor  little  mongrel.  I 
felt  quite  mean  about  him;  but  possibly  he  would 
have  had  the  true  rabies  next  day,  and  I  consoled  myself 
with  this  reflection,  and  the  comical  sight  I  had  seen. 

This,  with  slight  variations,  was  quite  a  common 
occurrence  while  I  was  in  New  York,  and  the  police 
men  made  good  practice  with  the  curs,  although  dog- 
stalking  under  such  circumstances  is  rather  dangerous 
in  a  crowded  city. 

Some  of  Y.'s  daughters  are  pretty.  Some  of  Y.'s 
sons  admire  pretty  daughters.  Some  of  Y.'s  sons  are 
not  content  to  wait  for  the  conventional  introduction. 
This  brings  us  up  to  the  matter  of  Y.'s  impulsive- 
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ness.  For  some  time  these  amorous  men  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  "mashing" — Y.'s  word,  of  course — 
Y.'s  daughters  as  they  came  out  of  the  stores  on 
Broadway.  This  means  that  the  offensive  persons 
followed  them,  and  ogled  them,  so  that  ultimately  the 
oglers  became  a  serious  nuisance,  and  Y.  formed  a 
league  to  suppress  them,  and  every  modern  "knight 
of  old  "  who  belonged  to  it  pledged  himself  to  assault 
and  batter  any  lewd  fellow  who  should  lift  his  eyes 
as  he  passed  the  damsels  fair  upon  brave  Broadway. 
It  happened  that  one  of  these  modern  knights,  these 
protectors  of  beauty  in  distress,  by  the  way  a  prosaic 
married  knight,  but  of  course  you  could  not  tell  that 
by  looking  at  him,  was  going  home  in  an  "L"  car 
when  his  chivalry  and  impulsiveness  caused  him, 
and  other  people,  trouble.  I  will  tell  it  to  you  as 
the  pressman  told  it  to  me. 

A  Third  Avenue  L  train  was  whirling  up-town  early  to-day 
with  a  jovial  crowd  of  men  and  women  who  had  been  enjoying 
themselves  over  Easter  and  into  Monday.  Two  prosperous-look 
ing  men  chanced  to  sit  across  from  two  well-dressed  and  charm 
ing  women.  Between  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Sixty-seventh 
Street  one  of  the  bold  men  looked  devilishly  across  at  one  of 
the  women  and  winked.  Then  he  smirked.  Then  he  chirped. 
The  woman  lifted  her  eyes  to  where  the  advertisements  line  the 
ventilators,  and  looked  coy.  Again  the  man  chirped  and  wig 
wagged  with  his  eyes.  Another  man  beside  the  two  women, 
who  (evidently  the  newspaper-man  here  refers  to  the  male  crea 
ture)  had  been  bristling  with  anger,  jumped  to  his  feet.  "What 
do  you  mean  by  insulting  this  lady?"  he  demanded,  striding 
across  to  where  the  eye-wig-waggler  sat  still  grinning.  "Why, 
why,"  stammered  the  chirper,  but  before  he  could  get  any 
further  the  gallant  protector  of  women  grabbed  him  by  the 
collar  and  yanked  him  out  of  his  seat.  Then  he  hauled  off  and 
hit  him  with  a  right-hand  punch  on  the  jaw  that  sent  the 
chirper  back  into  his  seat  and  smashed  his  Derby  hat.  Fight 
in  the  car.  The  friend  of  the  flirtatious  man  jumped  up  and 
clinched  the  defender  of  the  women.  The  man  who  had  been 
struck  struggled  to  his  feet  and  also  sailed  into  him.  The 
woman  who  had  been  winked  at  screamed,  and  her  companion 
also  (why  also?)  fainted.  The  whole  car  was  turned  into  a 
howling,  fighting  mob.  "Kill  the  masher!  "  yelled  some  of  the 
men  who  had  seen  the  assault,  and  thought  they  understood 
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what  it  was  about.  Guards  from  both  ends  ran  in  and  stopped 
the  fighting.  The  engineer  whistled  for  the  police.  At  Sixty- 
seventh  Street  two  patrolmen  turned  up,  and  the  defender  was 
taken  off  and  locked  up  in  the  East  Sixty-seventh  Street  Station. 
He  said  he  was  John  G.  Daniel,  a  photographer,  of  No.  214, 
East  Eighty-first  Street.  He  also  told  the  sergeant  at  the  desk, 
with  much  feeling,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  newly-organized 
Anti-Mashing  Society,  and  that  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  go 
to  gaol  for  the  sake  of  any  woman  who  had  been  insulted. 
When  the  Yorkville  Court  was  convened,  Mr.  Daniel  was 
arraigned  before  Magistrate  Zeller,  charged  with  assault.  He 
was  still  proud,  although  he  had  no  hat,  which  had  been  lost 
during  the  scuffle.  The  man  who  had  been  assaulted  was  also 
there.  He  had  a  wolt  on  his  jaw — the  mark  of  the  anti-masher's 
fist.  The  story  comes  out.  The  case  being  called,  the  masher 
stood  before  the  magistrate.  He  said  he  was  John  Kiddie,  a 
builder,  of  No.  242,  East  Forty-second  Street.  Daniel  glowered 
at  him  as  though  he  would  like  to  hit  him  again.  Kiddie 
glowered  back.  "How  about  this?"  inquired  the  magistrate. 
"How  about  it?"  snorted  Kiddie.  "Well,  your  honour,  I  was 
coming  home  this  morning  with  a  friend  and  two  ladies.  One  of 
them  was  my  wife.  We  couldn't  get  seats  together,  and  so  the 
two  ladies  sat  across  from  us.  I  noticed  an  advertisement  that 
pleased  me,  and  I  winked  over  to  my  wife  and  motioned  her  to 
look  at  it.  She  didn't  see  me,  so  I  just  chirped  at  her.  Then  this 
big  ruffian  got  up  and  hit  me  in  the  jaw.  If  a  man  can't  wink 
at  his  wife  without  being  assaulted  by  a  stranger  it's  getting 
worse  than  the  old  blue-law  days."  Protector  of  women  meek. 
Meantime  the  representative  of  the  Greater  New  York  League 
of  Law  and  Order  was  shrivelling  up.  His  gallant  air  was 
changed  to  utter  meekness.  The  magistrate  grinned  at  him, 
and  he  looked  away.  "Well,"  said  the  magistrate,  "it  seems 
to  me  that  there  has  been  a  mistake  here.  If  this  gentleman 
will  pay  for  your  hat,  Mr.  Kiddie,  I  think  we  might  let  him 
go."  "Oh,  I'll  pay  for  the  hat,"  Daniel  hastened  to  put  in. 
"And  I've  got  to  buy  one  for  myself,  for  mine's  lost.  I'm  very 
sorry  about  the  whole  business."  Kiddie  felt  his  injured  chin, 
and  then  decided  to  accept  the  apology.  The  two  pow-wowed 
together  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then,  the  hat  settlement  having 
been  financed,  they  parted. 

This  is  impulsiveness,  an  illustration  of  the  non- 
beneficial  type. 

The  following  is  taken  from  an  account  of  the 
marriage  of  an  English  peer  to  an  American  heiress. 

Thousands  of  women  outside  the  church  fought  and  made 
frantic  efforts  to  approach  the  carriages.  The  police  were  over 
powered  and  had  to  be  reinforced.  Some  of  the  women  thrust 
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their  hands  through  the  open  window  of  the  carriage,  clutching 
the  bride's  dress,  hoping  thus  to  secure  fragments  as  souvenirs. 

Picture  to  yourself  this  scene.  In  a  civilized  com 
munity  a  mob  of  women  striving  to  tear  the  bride's 
dress  to  pieces  to  obtain  mementoes  of  what  ? — a  lady 
possessed  of,  say,  ten  million  dollars,  and  married  to 
an  English  peer.  Is  it  not  wonderful  ?  What  is  it 
that  causes  this  ?  Is  this  neurosis,  hysteria,  or  dollar 
worship  ?  Whatever  it  is,  it  does  not  look  nor  sound 
seemly,  and  this  tendency  in  Y.'s  women  needs  severe 
repression.  If  much  more  of  this  kind  of  thing  goes 
on,  woolly  musicians,  especially  pianists,  will  no  longer 
consider  the  States  a  safe  dollar-hunting  ground, 
unless  they  get  their  craniums  shaved  before  passing 
the  customs.  It  is  inconvenient  to  have  "quite  a 
few  "  ladies  helping  themselves — without  scissors — to 
locks  of  your  hair — and  kisses — and  this  has  been 
done,  mark  you.  One  at  a  time,  ladies,  if  you  please, 
one  at  a  time;  and  so  long  as  my  hair  and  my  lips 
will  hold  out,  I  am  yours,  but  in  globo — I  am  not 
liking  it. 

Now,  after  the  affair  in  the  "  L  "  car,  where  the  anti- 
masher  smote  the  husband,  who  shall  say  there  is  not 
chivalry  in  America?  There  is,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
even  amongst  the  scum.  In  the  lowest  quarter  of 
New  York  a  common  saloon  keeper  was  found  not 
far  from  his  dram-shop,  holding  himself  up  by  the 
lamp-post.  He  was  ventilated  by  artificial  means 
and  bleeding  freely,  and  he  was  trying  to  gain  strength 
to  go  and  find  the  man  who  had  ventilated  him.  He 
fiercely  resisted  the  police,  who  took  him  to  hospital. 
When  there,  he  said  he  would  not  tell  who  shot  him. 
When  he  got  out  he  would  attend  to  him.  When  he 
did  get  out  he  "attended"  to  him.  He  was  charged 
with  the  offence.  The  other  ruffians  would  not  speak 
against  him.  They  would  see  it  out  with  the  revolver. 
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They  would  enter  his  saloon  and  shoot  him  before  he 
could  get  his  gun  up,  but  they  would  not  "squeal" 
on  him.  What  a  wonderful  thing  is  a  code  of  honour 
— in  America.  He  was  discharged.  A  battle  is 
expected — in  New  York. 

I  think  for  true  chivalry  the  case  I  am  going  to 
give  you  constitutes,  even  in  America,  that  land  of 
big  things,  a  record.  No  man  likes  getting  into 
hot  water,  and  frequently  he  is  sore  about  it,  although 
he  may  not  require  cotton-wool  and  oil;  but  to  "catch 
it "  like  Mr.  Sheehan  did,  and  to  behave  as  he  did, 
stamps  Timothy  Sheehan,  notwithstanding  the  names 
of  the  parties  and  the  evident  surroundings,  as 
chivalrous  a  soul  as  ever  crawled  into  a  suit  of  hard 
ware  in  the  brave  days  of  old. 

Timothy  Sheehan,  who  is  employed  as  a  labourer  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  yesterday  told  his  boarding  mistress, 
Mrs.  Mary  Cassidy,  of  No.  332,  Second  Street,  Jersey  City,  that 
she  was  a  poor  judge  of  what  a  working  man  should  have  for 
his  principal  Sunday  meal.  Mrs.  Cassidy  had  prepared  chicken, 
potatoes  and  pudding.  "This  may  be  all  right  for  some  people," 
said  Sheehan,  "but  I  want  something  more  substantial."  There 
was  a  heated  argument  between  the  two.  Mrs.  Cassidy  lost 
her  temper,  and  taking  from  the  stove  a  kettle  of  boiling  water, 
she  poured  the  contents  over  Sheehan.  That  ended  the  argu 
ment.  Sheehan  was  removed  to  the  City  Hospital.  He  refused 
to  make  a  complaint  against  Mrs.  Cassidy. 

Timothy  wanted  something  more  substantial,  and 
he  got  it.  There  was  evidently  nothing  of  the  spring 
chicken  about  Mrs.  Cassidy. 

Of  true  chivalry  in  the  United  States  I  hardly  care 
to  speak.  It  seems  quite  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
standards.  Here  woman  can  scarcely  be  called  the 
"weaker  vessel."  In  her  daily  relations  with  man  she 
meets  him  on  an  equality,  nay  more,  at  an  advan 
tage,  and  in  many  cases  is  brushing  him  aside.  The 
dollar  here  obtrudes  its  ugly  face  again,  and  Y.  feels 
that  a  person  who  can  undersell  him  in  the  labour 
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market,  who  can  beat  him — Y.,  think  of  it — in 
grappling  for  the  dollar,  needs  no  extra  considera 
tion,  and  perhaps — only  perhaps — Y.  is  right.  Oh  ! 
this  ceaseless,  wild  scramble  for  wealth.  How  it  makes 
men  of  women,  old  age  of  youth,  pale,  premature 
youth  of  childhood. 

Whilst  I  am  on  the  subject  of  chivalry  I  must  not 
forget  to  mention  that  the  offence  of  wife  and  woman 
beating  is  getting  rather  common  in  the  States. 
Frequently  the  cause  is  dissatisfaction  of  the  male 
animal  with  his  food  or  the  cooking  thereof.  If  the 
brutes  are  committed  to  prison  it  means  destitute 
women  and  children,  so  they  frequently  get  light 
sentences. 

One  New  York  magistrate  earnestly  advocates  the 
whipping-post  and  cat,  and  certainly  it  is  not  a  bad 
idea. 

One  Alderman  Donohue  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsyl 
vania,  has,  according  to  a  New  York  paper,  a  drastic 
method  of  dealing  with  the  wife  beater.  He  gets 
down  and  gives  him  a  sound  thrashing.  This  I 
believe  to  be  perfectly  true,  but  I  should  think  it  is  a 
trifle  awkward  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  bench 
under  these  circumstances. 


XXI 

INDUSTRIAL  AMERICA 

Do  not  fear,  "gentle  reader,"  that  I  propose  to  deal 
with  this  subject  in  a  chapter.  It  has  already  been 
fully  and  ably  dealt  with  by  other  writers.  I  read 
in  a  newspaper  that  the  Right  Hon.  John  Burns, 
M.P.,  in  describing  the  condition  of  one  of  America's 
large  manufacturing  towns,  called  it  "  Hell  with  the 
lid  off."  I  do  not  think  this  expression  is  original, 
and  certainly  I  don't  wish  to  use  it,  as  it  seems  to 
me  weak  and  unsuitable.  There  are  " quite  a  few" 
manufacturing,  and  other,  towns  in  the  United  States 
which  would  come  within  the  intention  of  Mr.  Burns' 
remark,  but  which  I  should  describe  as  "Just  hell 
working  under  forced  draught."  I  wouldn't  consider 
the  possibility  of  a  lid — certainly  not  of  that  lid  being 
"off" — and  if  I  had  my  choice  between  real  hell  and 
the  lot  of  some  of  the  poor  creatures  whose  sweat  and 
lives  go  to  fatten  the  vultures  of  gold,  and  to  produce 
in  due  course  prematurely  aged  and  feeble  men  and 
women,  to  drag  down  the  nation's  physical  standard, 
I  should  say,  "Give  me  hell  every  time." 

Y.'s  workmen  have  to  "go"  the  whole  time.  Y. 
thinks  of  a  man  as  he  does  of  a  machine.  It  is  built 
to  go  at  "  top  speed "  for  a  certain  time,  then  it  is 
useless  and  worn  out.  He  scraps  it — turns  it  into 
scrap-iron — and  gets  a  more  up-to-date  one.  So  he 
treats  his  workmen.  He  drives  them  at  their  limit. 
He  gets  every  ounce  out  of  them,  until  the  human 
machine  is  prematurely  run  down  and  worn  out. 
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Then  he  "scraps"  it  and  throws  the  useless  old 
"frame"  out.  This  system  makes  millionaires  more 
quickly  than  ours.  It  also  makes  a  greater  drain  on 
the  youth  of  the  nation,  and  drags  the  child  from  the 
playground  and  the  school  years  before  he  or  she 
should  leave  them.  The  employment  of  child-labour 
is  very  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  America,  and  so 
long  as  you  "massage"  some  one's  palm  well,  you 
are  fairly  safe  from  any  trouble  as  regards  prosecu 
tion  by  officious  officials. 

However,  it  is  now  realized  what  a  shocking  scandal 
this  is  becoming,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  deal 
with  it.  It  is  pitiful  to  see  the  pinched,  emaciated, 
spectacled,  little  creatures,  prematurely  old  and  worn, 
scurrying  about  in  the  mad  race  for  dollars.  It  is 
more  than  pitiful.  It  is  awful  to  think  how  many  of 
these  children  never  have  a  childhood. 

America  has  progressed  marvellously  of  late  years 
in  the  matter  of  manufactures.  Her  machinery  has 
increased  enormously,  and  naturally  her  output  of 
manufactured  goods.  She  has  a  high  protective  tariff, 
and  a  very  fine  patent  system — two  most  important 
matters,  Mr.  Bull,  and  make  no  mistake  about  it,  sir. 
This  is  where  you  are  entirely  slow  and  simple,  Father 
Bull.  The  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain  recognized 
your  slowness  in  the  one  respect,  and  with  marvellous 
courage  and  patriotism  set  out  to  educate  you.  He 
recognizes  your  wants  in  the  other  matter,  but  his 
"contract"  is  quite  enough  for  him  at  present.  Dear 
old  Bull,  there  is  no  doubt  you  are  awfully  slow  in 
some  things,  and  for  much  of  thy  slowness  I  love 
thee,  for  it  spells  worth  and  solidity;  but,  Mr.  Bull, 
Y.  is  not  entirely  bad  or  foolish.  He  has  lots  and  to 
spare  of  both,  but  amongst  all  his  chaff  there  is 
many  a  good  whole  grain  to  be  picked  up,  some 
priceless  jewels  in  his  heaps  of  garbage,  and  one  of 
these  is  his  admirable  patent  system. 
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Before  Y.  will  grant  you  letters  patent  for  an  inven 
tion,  he  causes  an  exhaustive  search  to  be  made  by 
skilled  examiners  as  to  the  novelty  and  utility  of  the 
invention  for  which  you  require  protection,  and 
although  he  assists  you  to  the  utmost,  you  must 
satisfy  him  that  your  claim  is  just  and  correct  before 
he  will  grant  you  a  monopoly,  consequently  an 
American  has  some  confidence  in  his  letters  patent, 
and  I  have  been  informed  upon  the  most  reliable 
authority  that  an  enormous  percentage  of  Y.'s  manu 
facturing  capital  is  invested  in  patented  inventions. 

Mr.  Bull,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  your  applica 
tion  and  perfunctorily  glances  at  it,  and  gives  you  a 
patent  for  it.  It  is  not  to  him  a  matter  of  importance 
that  five  others  already  hold  patents  for  the  same 
invention.  That  is  their,  and  your,  trouble.  "Fight 
it  out  yourself,  boys,  and  don't  worry  me,"  says  Bull  ; 
and  so,  instead  of  valid  letters  patent,  he  confers  upon 
you  a  general  licence  to  take  on  as  much  litigation  as 
you  may  be  unlucky  enough  to  fall  into,  which  really 
is  hardly  worth  paying  for.  It  simply  amounts  to 
this,  that  while  Y.'s  patent  is  eagerly  sought  for, 
you  constantly  hear  people  saying  that  Britain's  is 
not  worth  taking  out.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be. 
Indeed,  so  bad  is  the  system,  that,  although  I  have 
held  in  my  hands  English  letters  patent  for  an  import 
ant  invention,  I  have  been  requested  by  an  English 
firm  of  high  standing,  before  they  would  consider  the 
matter,  to  have  the  letters  patent  submitted  to  a  lead 
ing  patent  agent  and  engineer,  in  order,  first,  that  he 
might  satisfy  himself  as  to  its  novelty,  and  secondly, 
that,  having  satisfied  himself  as  to  its  novelty,  he 
should  advise  as  to  whether  the  British  Patent  Office 
was  within  its  rights  in  granting  a  patent  for  the 
invention.  This  shows  how  little  confidence  there  is 
in  England  in  the  home  patent  system,  and  cases  of 
this  kind  are  by  no  means  rare.  On  the  other  hand, 
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Y.,  with  good  reason,  has  great  faith  in  his  system, 
and  you  see  the  result.  In  America,  labour-saving 
inventions  (often  English  inventors'  work)  are  taken 
up,  protected  and  worked,  while  in  England  they  are 
scarcely  considered  until  introduced  by  the  American 
who  has  snapped  them  up.  Employers  of  labour  are 
not  anxious  to  add  to  the  lawyer's  income ;  they  prefer 
to  endure  the  evils  they  know  rather  than  to  fly  to 
others  they  wot  not  of. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
reform  in  the  obsolete  British  Patent  Office.  This 
fossilized  department  is  smothering  the  ingenuity  and 
inventive  faculty  of  the  nation,  and  should  in  its  turn 
be  smothered  or  utterly  reformed.  I  cannot  speak 
too  strongly  on  this  subject.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  this  respect — and  is  it  not  a  vitally  important  one 
to  a  would-be  manufacturing  country  ? — we  are  scores 
of  years  behind  the  vigorous,  trumpeting  infant  across 
the  pond.  I  say  again,  to  make  it  a  little  more  em 
phatic,  that  this  silly  old  Patent  Office  of  ours  is  a 
great  incubus  on  the  mechanical  and  inventive  talent 
of  the  nation.  It  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
encourage  genius,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  does  its  best 
to  make  of  little  use  its  grants  of  monopolies.  It  has 
also  a  very  vexatious  system  of  recurring  payments 
or  taxes,  which  come  due  every  now  and  again.  Y. 
has  none  of  this.  He  grants  you  a  patent  for  seven 
teen  years.  You  pay  him  for  it,  and  it  is  yours  for 
all  that  time.  Britain  grants  you  a  patent  for  four 
teen  years.  You  pay  something  on  account,  and  are 
subsequently,  at  stated  intervals,  "nagged"  for  more. 
The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  thereof. 
Which  is  the  better  system  ?  I  think  you  know,  and 
I  hope  England  will  wake  up  to  the  fact  that,  second 
only  in  importance  to  putting  herself  in  line  with 
other  nations,  as  advocated  by  the  Right  Hon.  J. 
Chamberlain,  is  the  removal  from  the  inventive  and 
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mechanical  genius  of  Great  Britain  of  the  incubus 
that  sits  brooding  upon  it  and  stifling  it — the  British 
Patent  System — or  want  of  system. 

Throughout  American  manufactures,  the  watch 
word  seems  to  be  "Temporary."  Everything  seems 
to  be  made  to  last  for  a  time  that  will  make  it  worth 
sufficient  for  its  owner  to  retain  it  until  it  is  shabby. 
Then  it  is  :  "Get  a  new  one."  This  applies  to  boots 
and  clothes  especially,  and  the  latter  particularly,  for 
I  should  think  that  Y.  is  easily  the  champion  shoddy- 
manufacturer — another  championship  which,  by  the 
way,  he  is  comparatively  modest  about.  Perhaps  he 
would  dispute  the  record. 

I  could  write  a  volume  about  "Industrial  America," 
America,  the  land  of  liberty,  freedom,  equality,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  I  could  write  of  sights  to  be  seen 
that  would  make  you  weep  tears  of  blood  to  think 
that  these  infants  should  be  slaving,  these  mothers 
sweating,  these  prematurely  aged  fathers  starving,  on 
account  of  the  mad  scurry  for  dollars,  and  in  most 
cases  by  those  who  already  have  plenty  and  yet  seem 
to  delight  in  grinding  the  very  last  ounce  out  of 
children,  mothers,  fathers.  The  only  wonder  to  me 
is  that  so  many  in  after  years  offer  atonement  by  pelt 
ing  free  libraries  and  similar  institutions  at  towns 
that  want  food  for  the  stomachs  of  their  inhabitants, 
rather  than  for  their  minds;  by  endowing  hospitals 
and  colleges  and  so  on.  I  give  them  credit  for  not 
holding  to  it  to  the  last,  as  so  many  do.  I  have 
wondered  at  this  many  times.  I  was  offered  an  ex 
planation.  Molten  dollars  lose  much  of  their  value — 
and  newspapers  would  not  stand  the  climate. 

When  I  am  a  multi-millionaire,  or  directly  I  can 
get  one  to  see  my  way,  I  am  going  to  found  a  City  of 
Industry,  where  every  one  who  will  work  may  have 
the  value  thereof  without  shame.  Then  shall  no  one 
have  cause  to  throw  himself  on  the  icy  bosom  of  old 
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Father  Thames  because  there  was  nothing  for  him 
to  do.  The  work  of  every  man  who  has  the  use  of 
mind  and  limbs  must  have  a  value,  and  the  City  of 
Industry  shall  be  the  place  whereat  all  may  know 
that  the  value  of  their  labour  awaits  them.  Is  it  not 
worth  trying,  oh,  ye  jaded  millionaires  ?  Would  ye 
not  derive  more  pleasure  in  walking  the  streets  of  the 
City  of  Industry,  and  knowing  that  every  man  there 
was  blessing  you,  than  you  would  from  giving  doles 
in  books  and  pictures  to  places  which  are  but  names 
to  you ;  and  might  not  such  a  City  soon  be  made  self- 
supporting  ? 

And  I  pray  you  ask  yourselves,  oh,  men  of  gold, 
when  the  gnawing  pangs  of  hunger  eat  into  one's 
very  bowels  and  the  marrow  freezes  in  one's  bones, 
what  recks  he  or  she  of  art  or  literature ;  but  of  course 
you  don't  know,  and — don't  care. 

Were  it  otherwise,  many  unnecessary  libraries  and 
alleged  art  galleries  were  unknown. 

The  wages  paid  some  of  the  artisans  struck  me  as 
being  ridiculously  high,  until  I  found  out  the  prices 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  amount  of  work 
people  had  to  "race"  through.  Then  I  reckoned, 
that  for  all  the  difference,  I  should  prefer  to  labour 
in  some  other  country.  I  did  not  go  into  this  matter 
very  deeply,  but  the  impression,  the  strong  impression 
left  upon  me  was  that  Y.'s  workman  was  only  a 
machine,  his  body  and  soul,  particularly  the  latter, 
were  of  no  moment  to  his  employer,  and  that  when 
his  work  fell  a  little  below  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
the  standard  set  by  Y.,  he  could  go  out  into  the  world 
and  "do"  for  himself  without  thought  or  consideration 
from  his  employer.  Had  he  not  been  paid  full  wages 
all  the  time  he  was  being  driven  to  death  ?  Commerci 
ally  Y.  is  right.  This  is  the  fault  of  his  praying-wheel 
— it  does  not  carry  him  beyond  its  sordid  round. 


XXII 

CHICAGO 

I  SAID  that  I  would  spare  a  few  words  for  some  of 
the  big  towns.  I  originally  did  not  intend  to  deal 
with  special  towns,  but  I  suppose  I  must  at  least 
follow  the  usual  practice  and  give  Chicago  some  little 
notice  :  a  very  little  will  do,  although  according  to  a 
Chicagoan  you  could  write  volumes  about  it  and  yet 
have  plenty  of  material  to  go  on  with. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  a  cow  was  being  milked  by 
lamp-light  in  this  sweet  city.  She  objected,  and 
kicked  the  lamp  over.  The  lamp  started  the  famous 
fire  of  Chicago.  The  cow  was  not  roasted,  and  I  am 
informed  a  plaster  cast  of  her  adorns  one  of  the 
churches.  I  did  not  go  to  .see  it.  I  saw  Chicago 
instead.  Annually  many  hundred  thousand  head  of 
cattle  and  sheep  pass  into  Chicago  and  are  "con 
verted,"  which  the  Chicagoans  are  not — yet;  but  to 
my  mind  there  is  always  room  for  one  more  cow  with 
kicking  proclivities. 

Nothing  but  fire  could  cleanse  Chicago,  and  it 
would  require  to  be  very  hot  at  that,  for  Chicago  is  so 
exceptionally  "torrid"  commercially,  and  in  a  few 
other  ways,  that  any  ordinary  fire  would  give  them  a 
cold.  My  first  impressions  of  Chicago,  and  I  have 
scarcely  altered  them,  were  "big  and  dirty,  pigs  and 
cattle,  money  and  vulgarity,"  and  later  on  I  added 
to  this  little  list  immorality,  especially  commercial, 
of  the  most  pronounced  type;  and  there  you  have 
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practically  all  there  is  "to  it"  that  a  guide-book  does 
not  tell  you. 

Chicago  is  the  centre  of  the  money-grubbing  in 
dustry  of  the  States,  if  I  may  so  express  myself. 
Generally  speaking,  Y.,  as  I  think  I  have  made 
apparent  already,  makes  the  dollar  his  first  considera 
tion.  Chicago  Y.,  I  think  I  am  almost  correct  in 
stating,  makes  it  "the"  consideration.  In  Chicago 
you  may  have  notoriously  forgotten  your  duty  to 
your  God,  your  wife,  your  children,  yaur  employer, 
your  friend,  yourself,  and  yet,  provided  you  have  the 
dollars  you  will  be  paragraphed  and  photographed 
and  interviewed  and  shaken  by  the  hand,  and  lauded 
sky-high,  because  you  are  successful,  which  word  in 
Chicago  simply  means  "having  much  dollars."  It 
is  quite  a  pitiful  state  of  affairs,  but  the  Chicagoan 
does  not  mind  it,  indeed  I  thought  he  seemed  rather 
proud  of  it. 

Chicago  is  a  city  in  which  it  is  distinctly  well  for  a 
stranger  to  be  careful  at  night — and  other  times. 
According  to  its  own  press,  robbery  and  murder  are 
not  too  uncommon,  and  cases  of  "mysterious  disap 
pearance  "  are  not  by  any  means  rare. 

I  have  often  wondered  that  the  business  of  kid 
napping  millionaires  is  not  more  extensively  gone 
into  in  America.  It  should  be  a  "paying  line," 
for  Y. — especially  millionaire  Y. — is  very  fond 
of  his  comforts.  I  can  think  of  "quite  a  few"  men 
who  should  ransom  well.  I  may  some  day  float 
a  kidnapping  trust  if  I  cannot  earn  a  living  in  a  less 
exciting  way. 

Much  of  Chicago's  population  is  as  dirty  as  her 
streets,  both  actually  and  metaphorically.  In  her 
slums  you  will  find  the  refuse  of  all  nations,  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  America  is  the  dumping- 
ground  for  Europe's  refuse.  She  dumps  her  "goods  " 
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down  in  our  countries,  and  we  return  our  "bad 
lots." 

Chicago  is  a  wild,  hustling,  rushing,  dirty,  vulgar, 
greedy  city,  but  they  "do  business  there  all  right  and 
coin  dollars,"  so  there  is  no  more  "to  it."  Chicago 
has  Y.'s  hall-mark.  It  makes  money.  This  grimy 
city  has  another  distinction.  In  one  respect  its  in 
habitants  are  less  hypocritical  than  those  of  any  of  the 
other  American  cities.  They  tell  you  straight  out 
that  "  In  God  we  trust "  on  the  coins  means  to  them 
Mammon  and  no  other.  Mammon  is  good  enough 
for  them.  They  are  delightfully  frank  in  this 
respect. 

Of  course  I  went  over  some  of  the  big  pig-killing 
and  general  slaughter  shops.  They  are  sanguinary 
and  evil-smelling  places,  but  the  labour  in  them  is 
wonderfully  well  systematized  and  specialized.  For 
all  of  one  "shift"  you  may  see  a  man  stand  and  make 
but  the  one  cut;  dividing  some  portion  of  the  loins 
of  a  sheep  is  the  one  I  have  in  mind  at  the  time.  This 
operator  did  not  even  touch  the  meat.  It  was  slid 
in  front  of  him  by  a  lad,  and  steadily  and  unerringly 
his  chopper  rose  and  fell,  hour  in  and  hour  out,  as  he 
made  the  same  "cut"  on  every  piece  that  was 
presented  to  him.  He  was  a  specialist.  Think  of  it. 
Would  you  be  surprised  if  he  developed  some  slight 
disease  of  his  mind? 

I  suppose  very  few  people  ever  expected  to  hear  of 
anything  refined  emanating  from  Chicago,  yet  it  has. 
Chicago,  while  I  was  in  the  States,  discovered  a  new 
disease,  a  sweet  disease,  an  aristocratic  disease.  It 
is  no  less  than  "rose-fever."  It  seems  that  some  of 
the  Chicagoan  belles  are  addicted  to  much  smelling 
of  roses.  You  see  it  is  wise  in  Chicago  to  have  some 
scent  you  like  at  hand,  otherwise  you  have  a  great 
chance  of  getting  one  you  don't.  Just  before  I  left  I 
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was  convulsed  with  grief  to  read  that  quite  a  number 
of  Chicagoan  ladies  were  down  with  rose-fever,  an 
irritation  of  the  brain  and  nose  caused  by  the  inhala 
tion  of  the  pollen  of  the  rose.  Wasn't  it  sad  ?  Rose- 
fever  in  Chicago  !  Shades  of  Bunthorne  !  Porcine- 
fever,  perhaps  ! 


XXIII 

HOW  Y.   AMUSES   HIMSELF 

As  you  must  know  by  this  time,  Y.'s  chief  amuse 
ment  is  dollar-making.  You  will  say  I  commit  an 
error  in  calling  this  an  amusement.  In  that  case  you 
know  more  about  him  than  I  do.  It  is  his  business, 
but  it  is  more.  It  is  his  business,  his  amusement  and 
his  passion  rolled  into  one,  but  in  writing  of  how  he 
amuses  himself,  I  intend  to  refer  to  those  rare  occa 
sions  when  Y.  is  supposed  to  forget  the  most  engross 
ing  game  of  his  life. 

Y.'s  great  notion  of  having  a  really  enjoyable  holi 
day  is  to  get  away  to  an  hotel  at  the  seaside,  or  else 
to  some  public  place  of  amusement.  He  does  not 
want  to  make  work  of  his  holiday,  except  in  a  gastro 
nomic  way. 

Coney  Island  is  a  very  favourite  holiday  resort  with 
New  Yorkers  and  others  who  can  get  there.  I  went 
there  one  Sunday.  It  is  across  the  bay,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour's  run  from  New  York.  There  I 
saw  a  city  full  of  pleasure-seekers.  Saloons  were  open 
and  doing  a  roaring  trade.  There  had  been  a  deci 
sion  in  the  courts  that  if  you  ordered  something  to  eat 
you  could  get  something  to  drink  with  it,  so  when 
ever  a  drink  was  served  the  waiter  produced  for  your 
inspection  a  portion  of  German  sausage,  or  a  small 
piece  of  bread.  You  looked  at  this;  and  the  require 
ments  of  the  law  were  satisfied.  Then  you  drank. 
Abutting  on  the  streets  were  music-halls,  poor 
enough,  too,  with  stage  in  full  view  of  the  street  in 
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many  cases.  There  were  spring  blocks  to  smite  with 
a  hammer  and  see  how  far  up  a  mast  you  could  send 
the  weight  flying.  Here  stood  the  stentorian-voiced 
proprietor  of  this  intellectual  game,  calling  on  all  and 
sundry  to  try  their  skill  and  strength.  Whenever 
business  was  slack,  the  same  ragged  individual 
stepped  forth  and  manfully  smote  the  block  many 
times,  and  so  encouraged  others  to  do  likewise.  Con 
sidering  the  length  of  time  which  had  elapsed  since 
this  gentleman's  credit  with  his  tailor  had  expired,  I 
thought  he  seemed  very  lavish  with  his  nickels.  Of 
course,  the  crowd  was  continually  changing.  I  was 
seated  at  a  window  of  a  restaurant  looking  down  upon 
the  moving  throng.  I  saw  this  needy-looking  gentle 
man  go  round  for  a  handful  of  nickels.  Then  I  under 
stood  his  extravagance.  He  was  the  decoy.  I  saw 
many  of  his  species  before  the  day  was  ended. 

There  were  shooting-galleries  of  all  descriptions, 
with  little  celluloid  balls  dancing  on  top  of  jets  of 
water;  Aunt  Sallies  by  the  dozen,  dime  museums, 
shows  of  every  imaginable  and  unimaginable  kind, 
candy  stores,  restaurants,  a  great  Ferris  Wheel,  a 
switch-back  railway;  a  gravity  steeplechase,  which 
means  switch-back  race-horses,  and  as  the  tracks  are 
cunningly  contrived,  these  are  very  exciting,  for  you 
get  quite  a  "break"  on  and  think  you  are  winning 
easily,  when  your  mount  tires  and  your  opponent 
comes  at  you  with  a  "wet  sail  "  and  "does  you  on  the 
post."  There  are  three  or  four  horses  alongside  one 
another,  and  this  is  a  most  popular  game  with  the 
holiday-makers. 

The  chief  attraction,  however,  was  "looping  the 
loop,"  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  done 
this  I  must  explain  the  performance.  You  enter  the 
car,  which  runs  on  rails,  and  a  cog-  or  ratchet-gear 
carries  you  to  the  top  of  the  railway.  Then  you 
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start  and  gently  run  forward  until  you  reach  the 
downward  incline,  which  is  very  steep,  much  more 
than  forty-five  degrees,  I  should  think.  Just  before 
the  car  runs  over  the  edge  there  is  a  slight  rise  which 
"slows  her  up,"  then,  like  a  plummet,  with  a  rush 
that  makes  you  think  you  are  leaving  lots  of  your 
anatomy  behind  you,  you  plunge  downwards  at  the 
rate  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  an  hour 
until  you  reach  the  bottom  seventy  or  eighty  feet 
away,  probably  more ;  then  comes  a  rush  and  a  roar 
and  a  rattle,  as  you  tear  up  the  loop  and  hang  on  up 
side  down  with  the  car  above  you  as  the  circle  is 
made  at  lightning  speed.  Another  roar  and  a  rattle, 
and  you  shoot  up  the  far  side  of  the  incline  and  on 
to  the  switch-back,  thence  more  quietly  home!,  One  of 
the  holiday-makers  said  to  me:  "This  is  easily  the 
most  exciting  motion  that  I  have  experienced."  Fast 
motoring  is  slow  to  one's  first  time  round  the  loop. 
The  centrifugal  force  is  so  great  that  both  car  and 
passengers  require  no  safety  appliances.  This  we 
tested,  by  holding  the  straps  across  our  chests  away 
with  our  fingers.  At  Coney  Island  there  are  two  loops 
side  by  side,  and  the  cars  rattle  and  roar  round  inces 
santly.  Nearly  every  one  shrieked  coming  down  the 
first  incline,  the  men  from  excitement  and  the  women 
from  fear,  and  many  of  the  latter  continued  it  from 
hysterics.  However,  as  there  were  two  hospital 
nurses  in  attendance  that  was  soon  settled,  and  the 
game  went  merrily  on.  Thousands  thronged  the 
streets,  and  dollars  seemed  forgotten. 

When  Y.  was  tired  of  all  these  amusements  he 
wandered  into  one  of  the  large  restaurants.  There 
he  and  his  sweetheart  or  wife  had  dinner  or  tea,  as 
the  case  might  be,  and  sat  in  the  gallery,  and  looked 
down  upon  the  crowd  dancing  below,  all  perfectly 
orderly  and  decorous,  but  some  in  hats  and  some 
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wearing  covert  coats — one  I  saw  carrying  his  umbrella 
— and  nearly  all  the  girls  and  women  with  their  hats 
on.  Then  tea  in  earnest,  and  away  again  to  the 
merry  dance,  or  to  see  the  living  pictures,  human 
figures  of  great  beauty,  posing  as  groups  of  statuary, 
and  presenting  a  really  exquisite  picture.  Then 
tableaux,  with  some  of  the  most  beautiful  women  to 
be  seen  anywhere,  in  flesh  tights  and  with  the  most 
artistic  surroundings;  out  again  into  the  brilliantly 
lighted  streets,  past  music-hall,  and  dancing,  and 
drinking,  and  shooting  saloons,  past  candy-stores  and 
Aunt  Sallies  and  donkeys  and  steam  merry-go-rounds, 
and  shows  of  all  sorts,  pursued  by  the  music  of  steam- 
organs,  the  blare  of  brass  bands,  the  multifarious 
sounds  of  the  music-halls  and  street  showmen,  until 
we  came  at  last  to  the  railwav  station.  We  had  seen 
Y  enjoying  himself  on  Sunday. 

That  is  the  way  in  which  Y.  enjoys  himself.  I  am 
going  to  show  you  another  way,  and  incidentally  to 
give  you  an  illustration  of  Y.'s  stupendous  "cheek," 
or  enterprise,  call  it  what  you  will. 

I  have  told  you  that  one  of  Y.'s  chief  delights  is 
to  get  into  a  big — mind  the  big — hotel  at  a  seaside 
resort.  Let  us  take  for  example  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey.  This  town,  as  its  name  almost  implies,  is 
built  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  So  far  as  its  site 
is  concerned,  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  any 
one  of  at  least  forty  thousand  other  sites  would  have 
done  as  well.  It  is  built  on  a  small  island  of  similar 
formation  to  the  sandy  dunes  and  ridges  of  the  coast, 
and  the  only  excuse  for  its  being  seems  to  be  its 
famous  Board-walk.  One  cannot  but  admire  the 
enterprise  of  the  men  who  select  a  spot  like  this  and 
force  it  on  to  the  position  of  a  famous  and  popular 
seaside  resort.  It  is  about  sixty  miles  from  Phila 
delphia,  and,  so  excellent  is  the  train  service  between 
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these  places  that  the  marine  city  is  practically  a  suburb 
of  the  Quaker  city.  To  show  the  popularity  of 
Atlantic  City  as  a  holiday  resort,  I  have  only  to  say 
that  although  it  is,  if  I  remember  correctly,  quite  three 
hours'  journey  from  New  York — a  long  time  in 
America — its  permanent  population  of  about  twenty 
thousand  is  often  increased  more  than  seven-fold. 
During  summer  many  Philadelphians  reside  there. 

I  must  describe  the  Board-walk.  I  believe  Y.  would 
be  justified  in  claiming  this  as  a  record.  It  really 
is  a  great  institution.  It  varies  in  width  from  about 
forty  feet  near  and  about  the  centre,  down  to  a  little 
more  than  half  that.  So  far  as  my  memory  serves 
me,  it  narrows  considerably  at  each  end,  and  at  these 
points  would  probably  not  be  more  than  twenty-five 
feet.  The  walk  consists  of  a  pier  or  wharf — both 
names  seem  out  of  place  applied  to  it— constructed 
of  steel  posts  and  frame,  and  floored  with  planking 
or  boards,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  the  "  Board 
walk."  The  terms  pier  or  wharf  seem  unsuitable 
to  describe  this  great  structure,  for  it  runs  parallel 
with  the  shore,  and  at  an  average  distance  from  high- 
water  mark  of  about  forty  yards,  I  should  say.  It 
stands  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  from  the  firm  white 
sands  of  the  ocean  beach,  and  the  feathery  billows 
in  calm  weather  break  with  melodious  murmur  beneath 
its  crowds  of  pleasure-seekers,  and  in  rough  dash 
with  tempestuous  roar  over  the  rigid  structure,  which, 
unlike  so  much  of  Y.'s  work,  does  not  seem  to  be 
temporary.  At  high  tide  the  water  sometimes  nearly 
reaches  the  planking.  This  is  the  excuse  for  the  exist 
ence  of  Atlantic  City.  I  accept  it.  It  is  sufficient. 

For  considerably  more  than  a  mile  in  the  centre  or 
town  portion  of  it,  the  Board-walk  is  fringed,  especi 
ally  on  the  land  side,  by  "shows"  of  all  descriptions, 
photograph-studios  or  "parlors,"  which  do  a  great 
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trade,  although  it  is  Sunday,  candy  and  fruit  stores, 
curiosity-shops — not  "old"  ones — and  there  are  some 
performances  at  the  halls,  which  go  continuously  from 
noon  till  midnight.  There  are,  of  course,  plenty  of 
merry-go-rounds  and  all  the  usual  run  of  amuse 
ments,  and  the  beach  is  dotted  with  donkeys  and 
horses,  which  are  let  out  at  so  much  a  ride,  often  more 
to  the  amusement  of  the  public  than  he  or  she  who 
pays  for  the  accommodation,  for  I  saw  more  than  one 
horse  quite  as  expert  in  persuading  his  rider  to  alight, 
not  on  his  feet,  as  any  donkey. 

On  the  ocean  side  of  the  walk  are  many  spacious 
pavilions.  Here  it  is  Y.'s  delight  to  sit  and  "laze" 
away  the  morning,  watching  the  blue  ocean  and  the 
wrhite  wings  that  skim  across  it  so  gracefully,  carry 
ing  their  freights  of  pleasure-seekers  one  degree  more 
energetic  than  he. 

Perhaps  if  he  is  feeling  over-vigorous  he  will  walk 
a  little  way  along  the  Board-walk,  but  of  this  he  is 
not  very  fond,  as  you  will  observe  from  the  conges 
tion  of  traffic  near  the  centre,  and  the  comparative 
freedom  as  you  get  away  towards  each  end,  for  this 
marvellous  walk  extends  along  the  shore  a  distance  of 
eight  miles.  So  they  told  me  on  the  walk.  It  did 
not  seem  so  to  me,  and  allowing  the  usual  discount 
and  accepting  reliable  computations,  I  should  estimate 
it  at  fully  five  to  five  and  a  half  miles.  Truly  it  is 
a  great  scheme,  and  it  was  to  me  most  pleasant  to 
wander  amongst  the  crowds  on  the  walk,  listening 
to  the  buzz  of  conversation,  noting  the  happy  faces, 
watching  the  merry  bathers  and  donkey-riders,  and 
the  passengers  in  the  "  rolling-chairs, "  as  they  call 
them.  It  was  the  healthiest  picture  I  had  seen  in 
America,  and  I  was  quite  impressed  by  it.  The 
atmosphere  was  delightful,  as  indeed  it  should  be,  with 
nothing  to  do  for  thousands  of  miles  but  to  gather 
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up  ozone  for  the  special  benefit  of  America  in  general, 
and  Atlantic  City  in  particular,  and  well  does  it  dis 
charge  its  duty.  Without  the  Board-walk  Atlantic 
City  would  be  nothing;  as  it  is,  it  is  a  very  charming 
seaside  resort. 

The  rolling-chairs  are  quite  an  institution.  They 
resemble  a  huge  perambulator  or  invalid's  chair,  and 
are  of  many  varieties.  Some  carry  one,  some  two, 
passengers,  and  all  are  very  comfortable.  When  you 
are  tired  of  walking — Y.  soon  gets  that  way — you  may 
subside  into  your  perambulator  and  your  "chauffeur" 
then  "rolls"  or  pushes  you  up  and  down  the  Board 
walk.  It  is  very  lazy,  but  it  is  very  pleasant  to  sit 
and  smoke  your  cigar  and  watch  the  heat-haze  danc 
ing  above  the  snow-crested  billows,  cameoed  against 
the  brilliant  azure  of  the  great  Atlantic;  to  see  the 
happy  throng  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and 
to  mark  the  ever-changing  crowd  of  pleasant  faces, 
as  you  roll  silently  and  slowly  along  in  luxurious  ease. 
If  you  go  to  America,  do  not  miss  Atlantic  City.  You 
will  see  a  lot  you  will  like  less  than  it. 

From  this  great  walk  extend  into  the  sea  three 
piers.  One  of  them  is  a  thousand  feet  in  length.  It 
has  a  theatre,  an  assembly  hall,  and  a  great  audi 
torium.  At  night  it  is  splendidly  lighted  by  electricity. 

Those  who  do  not  care  for  the  sands  or  the  Board 
walk  either  make  up  a  party  and  hire  a  yacht,  or 
simply  go  as  ordinary  passengers  in  one  of  the  many 
little  cutters  plying  for  hire,  and  which  sail  immedi 
ately  the  "managing  director"  thinks  he  has  sufficient 
freight. 

I  have  told  you  "quite  a  little"  about  Atlantic  City, 
and  yet,  according  to  Y.'s  idea,  I  have  hardly  referred 
to  the  most  important  feature  after- — perhaps — the 
Board-walk.  That  is  the  hotels  of  Atlantic  City. 
Y.  glories  in  big  hotels,  and  really  some  of  these  are 
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almost  palatial.  Most  of  them  are  lumber  or  wooden 
erections.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  grand  brick 
and  stone  structures  with  broad,  cool  verandas  and 
grassy  lawns  sloping  down  to  high-water  mark, 
whence  a  little  bridge  gives  access  to  the  great  walk. 
To  sit  here  at  sunset  with  the  soft  evening  lights 
playing  about  from  point  to  point,  the  grey  haze 
beginning  to  creep  up  over  the  ocean,  the  golden 
glow  of  the  sun  enriching  everything  it  touches,  and 
later  the  multi-coloured  electric  lights  darting  into  life 
and  gleaming  reflected  in  mirror-like  calm,  or  dancing 
on  merry  wavelets  and  illuminating  snowy  foam,  is, 
as  the  girls  say,  "just  a  dream,"  and  if  perchance 
Y.  should  have  with  him  one  who  has  stirred  the 
tenderest  of  human  passions,  then  I  think  I  should 
call  it  a  dream  of  dreams,  for  there  is  no  doubt  it  is 
very  charming — especially  then. 

I  hope  I  may  be  excused  for  "enthusing"  a  little 
about  Atlantic  City.  It  was  such  a  change,  such  a 
relief  to  me.  One  half  at  least  of  that  around  me  was 
very  pure,  away  out  to  sea,  and  of  that  at  my  hand 
I  forgot  it  was  Sunday,  and  that  great  numbers  were 
there  that  day  working  for  dollars  as  on  any  other — 
you  have  ascertained,  I  am  afraid,  that  I  am  not  a 
strict  Sabbatarian — I  forgot  all  this,  I  say,  and  saw 
only  the  joyous,  healthy,  outdoor,  seaside  life,  and 
to  me  it  came  as  a  bumper  of  the  king  of  wines,  after 
many  weeks  of  muddy  water. 

This  is  Atlantic  City  up  to  twilight.  When  night 
has  fairly  set  in,  and  the  myriads  of  lights  glow,  and 
the  great  piers  are  silhouetted  in  gleaming,  vari 
coloured  balls  of  electric  radiance,  and  the  Board-walk 
fairly  dances  with  lights  and  throbs  with  life;  when 
the  pavilions  and  music-halls  resound  with  merry 
laughter  and  the  sound  of  musical  instruments ;  when 
the  happy  dancers  glide  merrily  to  the  strains  of 
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exquisite  music,  and  the  numerous  " shows"  and 
stores  endeavour  each  to  be  brighter  than  its  neigh 
bour;  when  the  glorious  moon  shines  with  her  mellow 
light  through  the  bracing  atmosphere  of  this  charm 
ing  place,  silvering  the  dancing  waves,  and  mingling 
with  and  softening  the  stronger  artificial  lights ;  then, 
indeed,  would  the  man  be  hard  to  please  who  did  not 
say  that  it  was  a  lovely  scene — and  that  man  is  not 
Y.  He  admires  Atlantic  City  immensely,  but  of 
course  he  does  not  get  much  of  it,  in  fact  all  too  little, 
and  even  that  little  he  does  not  get  the  best  of. 

I  know  a  man  named  Bull.  If  he  went  to  Atlantic 
City  he  would  be  out  of  bed  at  daylight  diving  and 
floundering  in  the  surf;  in  for  breakfast  bursting  with 
energy;  hearty  breakfast,  and  then  away  to  the  golf 
links,  or  tennis  lawns,  and  so  he  would  go  through 
the  day,  and  wind  up  the  evening  pleasantly  tired  and 
ready  for  sleep.  Y.,  on  the  other  hand,  may  take  his 
tepid  or  hot  bath  in  time  to  get  down — tired  and  list 
less — while  breakfast  is  "on,"  and  so  go  through  as 
many  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  items  on  the  break 
fast  card  as  he  is  able  to  manage.  Then  he  saunters 
off  and  suns  himself  in  a  chair  on  the  hotel  veranda, 
or,  if  he  feels  very  energetic,  he  may  wander  a  few 
hundred  yards  on  the  walk,  and  be  rolled  in  a  peram 
bulator  some  few  hundreds  more,  just  to  work  up  an 
appetite  for  luncheon,  when  the  morning's  process  is 
repeated.  This  kind  of  life  cannot  make  for  eupepsy. 
In  time,  quite  a  short  time,  even  if  it  is  not  now, 
dyspepsia  will  be  in  the  United  States  of  America  as 
fashionable,  but  not  nearly  so  exclusive,  an  hereditary 
disease  as  is  gout  in  England. 

America  requires  many  more  Atlantic  Cities.  One 
who  is  accustomed  to  the  manner  in  which  sports  and 
games  are  attended  to  in  European  watering-places, 
cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  want  of  these  in  many 
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places  where  one  would  expect  to  find  them  in 
America.  Perhaps  Y.  is  right  in  saying  when  he 
takes  a  holiday  he  "reckons"  he  wants  rest.  I  think 
I  might  agree  with  him  if  he  were  to  be  as  thorough 
in  this  idea  as  he  is  in  others,  and  take  complete 
rest.  This  cannot,  of  course,  be  obtained  if  any  por 
tion  of  the  anatomy  be  subjected  to  undue  strain,  and 
when  Y.  is  at  the  seaside  he  sometimes,  at  a  time 
when  the  engines  are  working  under  easy  steam, 
makes  the  error  of  piling  "on"  or  "in"  the  coal, 
gastronomically  speaking. 

This  is,  generally  speaking,  how  Y.  amuses  him 
self  during  his  holidays.  At  nights,  when  he  is  not 
dollar-hunting,  he  is  fond  of  going  to  the  theatre.  In 
this  respect  he  is  easily  pleased,  and  it  is  well  that  it 
is  so,  for  frequently  the  class  of  "stuff"  produced  in 
the  leading  towns  would  not  pass  muster  as  first-class 
anywhere  but  in  the  States.  America  in  this  domain 
has  few  "Stars."  I  was  much  disappointed  with  the 
American  stage,  and  particularly  with  the  alleged 
comic  actor.  This  is  generally  a  fat  individual,  pre 
ferably  of  vulgar  appearance,  habits  and  speech, 
whose  only  claim  to  be  considered  comical,  so  far  as 
my  untutored  mind  could  discern,  was  the  fatness  of 
his  person,  the  apparent  stinginess  of  his  tailor  in  the 
matter  of  cloth,  the  loudness  of  his  voice  and  some 
times  his  clothes,  the  extreme  rapidity  and  incoherence 
of  his  speech,  and  the  frequent  use  of  the  vulgar  miss 
ing  word  I  have  before  referred  to.  I  could  never 
laugh  at  him.  In  the  interval  I  would  go  and  get  a 
brandy-and-soda,  and  hope  for  a  reversal  of  form — 
but,  alas  for  my  sanguine  expectations,  he  was 
invariably  a  consistent  performer. 

Both  actors  and  actresses  in  America  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a  trifle  in  keeping  with  the  country.  There  was 
to  my  mind  a  slight  loudness  that  should  not  be  neces- 
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sary  unless  the  audience  is  afflicted  with  defective 
hearing.  And  as  regards  the  American  comic  actress  : 
well,  the  comic  male  creature  is  loud ;  the  comic  female 
is  a  "screamer."  In  New  York  I  saw  the  Chinese 
Honeymoon  being  performed  for  the  365th  time,  I 
think.  I  have  seen  it  done  better  in  a  little  provincial 
town  of  sixty  thousand  inhabitants  away  down  in  the 
Antipodes,  "a  long  ways"  from  New  York,  the 
" centre  of  the  world." 

Y.  does  not,  or  did  not  when  I  was  with  him, 
know  what  it  was  to  possess  a  good  music-hall.  San 
Francisco  has  a  fairly  good  one.  I  visited  the  best  in 
the  East,  but  although  of  a  most  robust  constitution, 
I  soon  gave  it  up.  In  common  with  many  other 
American  manufactures  the  watchword  here  is  quan 
tity,  not  quality,  and  some  of  their  performances  in 
the  metropolis  extend  from  noon  to  midnight.  I  leave 
you  to  imagine  the  quality.  There  is  a  vast  fortune 
in  first-class  music-halls  for  the  United  States.  I 
must  get  some  enterprising  millionaire  who  wants  to 
be  a  multi-millionaire,  and  see  into  it. 

Y.  is  very  fond  of  skittles  or  ninepins,  which  he 
calls  bowls,  and  there  are  numerous  bowling-alleys, 
generally  in  the  cellar  or  basement  storey,  scattered 
throughout  the  cities.  Here  at  night  great  games  are 
played  and  much  keenness  exhibited,  also  much  gas 
and  smoke  inhaled  and  exhaled — both  verbs  apply  to 
both  nouns.  It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  one  who 
understands  bowls  to  watch  Y.  playing  this  slander 
off  on  the  good  old  game  that  was  known  and  played 
long  before  that  mythical  one  on  Plymouth  Hoe. 

It  is  ninepins  pure  and  simple.  At  the  end  of  a 
smooth  polished  "  rink  " — I  am  using  bowling  terms — 
of  wood,  with  a  ditch  on  either  side  of  it,  are  set  up 
the  pins,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  with  the  apex 
facing  the  bowler — skittler,  I  mean.  I  think  the  back 
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row  has  five,  the  next  row  three,  and  the  front  has 
a  solitary  sentinel  standing  in  the  middle.  The  bowl 
is  a  round,  hollow,  wooden  thing,  without  bias,  and 
bigger  than  one's  head.  As  it  would  be  impossible 
to  get  hold  of  it  with  your  hand,  a  hole  is  bored  in  it, 
and  in  this  you  insert  with  much  trepidation  your 
finger,  for  until  you  get  accustomed  to  the  cumbrous 
article  you  are  quite  sure  that  it  will  carry  your  digit 
away  with  it.  However,  Y.,  without  any  such 
thought,  inserts  his  finger,  takes  a  short  run,  and 
with  great  force  hurls  his  missile  down  the  glassy 
surface  of  the  rink.  When  he  knocks  all  nine  down 
together,  he  calls  it  a  strike,  and  is  prodigiously 
proud  of  himself.  It  is  a  strenuous  game,  and  appar 
ently  Y.  likes  it,  but  it  is  a  poor  thing  to  watch.  At 
the  ninepin  end  sits  a  marker,  or  whatever  he  may  be 
called,  who  is  engaged  in  alternately  dodging  flying 
skittles  and  bowls,  and  in  placing  the  bowls  on  an 
elevated  trough,  whence  they  run  by  gravity  back  to 
the  bowler.  It  is  just  ninepins,  but  a  good  deal  more 
difficult  than  it  looks. 

There  are  many  shooting  galleries  in  the  chief  cities 
of  the  States,  and  in  these  Y.  may  be  seen  keeping 
his  eye  in  at  gunning,  in  case  he  wants  to  shoot  some 
tradesman  who  has  ventured  to  suggest  it  is  time  he 
got  a  cheque,  or  some  other  person  who  has  com 
mitted  an  equally  heinous  offence. 

Y.  is  also  rather  fond  of  billiards,  which  he  plays 
on  a  little  table  without  pockets,  all  cannons,  and  it 
tired  me  even  to  watch  it.  It  seemed  like  a  toy  game 
after  our  tables.  I  was  once  in  a  hotel  which  had  not 
an  English  table,  and  I  had  an  amusing,  and  at  the 
same  time  aggravating,  experience.  We  took  a  table 
whereon  Y.  is  accustomed  to  play  "pyramids," 
"snooker,"  or  some  of  these  games.  This,  of  course, 
had  pockets.  We  had  no  marker.  Although  there 
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were  ten  tables  in  the  room,  one  marker  did  it  all,  or 
rather  the  players  did.  Directly  you  took  a  table  the 
marker  came  up  and  put  your  "time  ticket"  on  it. 
Then  he  troubled  himself  no  more  about  you  until  you 
had  finished,  and  he  calculated  your  time  from  your 
ticket.  There  you  pay  by  time.  The  marking  in  this 
town  was  done  by  counters  strung  on  a  tight  wire, 
there  being  a  big  counter  at  each  five.  We  started 
on  our  game.  My  opponent  went  in  off  the  red. 
I  put  my  hand  in  to  get  his  ball.  It  was  not  there. 
It  had  rolled  down  a  sub-table-anean  way  into  a 
basket  at  his  feet,  under  baulk.  Thereafter,  for  it  is 
hard  to  shed  the  habits  of  years  in  half-an-hour,  it 
was  quite  ludicrous  to  see  us  diving  for  the  vanishing 
ball,  and  if  we  missed  it,  having  to  go  up  to  baulk 
and  get  it  out  of  the  basket.  I  noticed  underneath 
the  billiard  tables  some  wooden-lattice  trays  hung  at 
each  corner  by  chains.  I  asked  the  marker  what  they 
were  for,  and  he  told  me  they  were  for  the  players  to 
deposit  their  hats  and  coats  on  while  they  were  play 
ing.  We  were  the  only  players  in  the  room  at  the 
time,  so  I  pursued  my  investigations.  "But  why  do 
you  not  use  the  pegs?"  I  asked.  He  glanced  at  me 
as  if  to  say,  "Well,  you  are  a  callow  one  to  be  sure," 
ere  he  rejoined,  "You  can't  take  risks  like  that  in  this 
country."  This  was  in  an  hotel  recommended  to  me 
by  an  American  consul,  the  second  hotel  in  a  large 
city.  I  remembered  it. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  even  in  play  you 
could  not  forget  the  responsibilities  of  owning 
property — in  America. 


XXIV 

HOTELS 

Y.'s  hotels  certainly  deserve  special  mention.  For 
a  really  scientific  study  as  to  how  to  give  their 
customers  the  maximum  of  comfort — not  at  the  mini 
mum  of  expense — I  think  I  must  give  Y.'s  hotel- 
keepers  the  palm.  In  New  York  there  are  many  fine 
hotels,  such  as  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  the  Manhattan, 
the  Holland  House,  and  others.  Of  these  the  Wal 
dorf-Astoria  is  the  most  widely  known,  although  there 
are  many  in  New  York  equally  comfortable  and  well 
conducted,  and  since  this  was  written  several  palatial 
caravanserais  have  been  erected. 

The  Waldorf-Astoria  is  an  example  of  what  un 
limited  capital  and  efficient  management  combined  can 
do  in  the  matter  of  hotel  management.  It  would  be 
hard  to  imagine  any  conveniences  for  guests  which 
are  not  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  and  many  other 
American  hotels.  I  spent  a  most  interesting  morning 
inspecting  this  famous  hotel  in  company  with  a  friend, 
who  was  staying  with  me.  Of  course  we  had  a  guide; 
we  should  soon  have  been  lost  otherwise.  There 
are  "quite  a  few"  uniformed  guides  stationed  about 
the  hotel  to  put  befogged  wanderers  on  the  right 
track. 

The  Waldorf-Astoria  was  built  by  Mr.  William 
Waldorf  Astor  and  Colonel  John  Jacob  Astor,  who, 
I  think,  still  own  it.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
building  cost  twelve  million  dollars,  and  I  can  quite 
believe  it.  In  this  grand  hotel  there  are  forty  splendid 
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public  rooms.  There  are  thirteen  hundred  guests' 
rooms,  and  accommodation  for  close  on  fifteen  hun 
dred  guests.  The  hotel  is  thirteen  storeys  high  from 
the  street,  and  two  or  three  small  storeys  above  that, 
and  the  same  below  the  street  level.  I  should  think 
it  is  quite  seventeen  storeys  in  all.  It  is  nearly  always 
full.  There  are  employed  in  it  one  thousand  four 
hundred  servants,  about  one  to  each  guest.  The 
furniture  cost  a  million  dollars.  In  the  kitchen  alone, 
which  is  replete  with  the  latest  labour-saving  improve 
ments,  are  employed  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  while 
it  takes  another  six  hundred  to  make  up  the  full 
strength  of  the  catering  department.  One  of  the 
funniest  sights  I  saw  there  was  the  "sof-bile-daggs," 
when  they  reckoned  they  had  had  enough  boiling, 
jumping  out  of  the  water  of  their  own  accord  and 
quietly  rolling  into  their  wire  baskets  without  detri 
ment  to  their  shells.  This  is  no  exaggeration.  An 
ingenious  bit  of  mechanism  settles  the  whole  matter, 
and  the  eggs  are  automatically  cooked  to  a  second  or 
the  tenth  thereof. 

The  guests  are  taken  to  their  rooms  in  sixteen  pas 
senger  elevators,  which  are  constantly  going,  in  addi 
tion  to  the  luggage  lifts. 

From  the  roof  of  the  hotel  you  get  a  fine  view  of  a 
great  portion  of  New  York,  and  look  down  upon  the 
flat-roofed  buildings  which  are  such  a  feature  of 
American  city  architecture.  Descending  you  enter  a 
perfectly  appointed  photographic  studio,  lined  with 
choice  works  of  art.  Still  further  down  you  come  to 
the  theatre,  capable  of  seating  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty  for  a  concert,  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty  for  a 
banquet.  This  is  handsomely  painted  and  decorated 
in  gold  and  colours,  the  mural  decorative  work  having 
been  most  beautifully  executed  by  one  of  the  leading 
artists  in  the  United  States.  The  ball-rooms,  the 
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Turkish  room,  and  many  others  are  simply  magnifi 
cent  and  really  in  excellent  taste. 

Going  still  further  down  we  enter  the  basement, 
and  see  the  freezing  chambers,  also  the  gigantic 
screws  and  the  beautiful  machinery  which  operates 
the  lifts,  lights  the  hotel,  freezes  the  water,  and 
supplies  cool  air. 

The  engine-room  has  evidently  been  attended  to 
with  an  eye  to  spectacular  effect,  for  Y.  likes  you  to 
see  his  work  and  to  talk  about  it,  and  he  knows, 
generally  speaking,  how  to  make  it  attractive.  He 
has  made  this  about  the  prettiest  engine-room  I  ever 
was  in.  The  freezers  produce  twenty  tons  of  ice  a  day, 
and  can  supply  more  than  is  required  for  hotel  use. 

The  butcher's  department  was  a  shop  in  itself. 
Yet  there  was  only  a  day's  supply  in  it.  The  kitchen 
was  a  wonder;  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  more, 
were  hard  at  work  preparing  food  for  hungry  Y. 
above — everything  spotlessly  clean,  everything  work 
ing  like  clockwork,  every  one  going  "at  top." 
Machines  cutting  thirty  scones  at  a  time  and  passing 
them  on  to  a  tray  ready  for  the  oven,  eggs  jumping 
about  joyously  on  their  own  account,  roasts  and  stews 
and  tarts  and  fruits,  flying  through  the  air  in  a  most 
wonderful  and  bewildering  manner,  for  in  this  cater 
ing  business  "time  is  of  the  essence  of  the  contract," 
and  you  must  not  keep  Y.  waiting  when  he  is  hungry. 

From  here  we  went  to  the  wine  cellars.  It  makes 
me  dry  to  think  of  it;  and  then  to  the  cigar  humidors, 
where  are  stored  300,000  dollars'  worth  of  cigars,  and 
if  one  might  judge  by  the  delicious  aroma,  not  all 
green.  Some  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  patrons  prefer 
them  otherwise.  The  wines  were  estimated  to  be 
worth  nearly  as  much  as  the  cigars.  I  am  quoting 
"most  all  "  these  figures  from  memory,  but  they  are 
approximately  as  given  to  me  by  responsible  officials. 
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In  the  hotel  there  is  a  post  and  telegraph  office,  and 
a  very  perfect  telephone  exchange,  mail-boxes  in 
plenty,  a  telephone  to  each  bedroom,  an  electrically 
worked  clock  on  each  mantelpiece,  synchronized  with 
the  office  clock  so  that  you  always  have  the  correct 
time  without  the  trouble  of  winding  your  clock,  and 
there  are  many  other  conveniences  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

Some  of  those  staying  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  spend 
money  which,  in  dollars,  sounds  large  enough.  One 
gentleman  has  his  rooms  by  the  year,  and  his  ex 
penditure  averages  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a 
day.  He  has  some  money — as  you  may  "guess  and 
calculate." 

As  I  have  mentioned,  every  bedroom  has  a  tele 
phone.  You  ring  up  the  office  in  the  morning.  They 
put  you  on  to  the  pantry.  You  give  your  number, 
your  order,  and  the  time  you  want  it.  When  you  get 
down  it  is  there  awaiting  you ;  or  you  ring  up  and 
ask  to  be  put  on  to  Mr.  Finn  of  Arkansaw,  say,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  miles  away,  and  they  do 
it,  and  you  talk  through  your  bedroom  wall  to 
him. 

Y.  is  not  entirely  foolish.  I  can  see  his  good  points 
and  give  him  credit  for  them,  although  it  is  my 
mission  this  time  to  make  his  bad  ones  very  plain, 
but  so  many  have  done  the  other  thing  that  I  want  to 
hold  the  "unfaked"  mirror  up  to  him.  It  is  for  his 
good.  It  must  be  done,  or  evil  will  result,  and  if  my 
mirror  stops  only  a  little  of  that  evil,  shall  I  have 
achieved  nothing? 

I  am  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  I  may  go 
and  tell  Y.  what  I  think  of  the  other  side  of  the  medal. 
Even  as  I  hold  that  never  before  has  Y.  been  shown 
so  plainly  the  awful  blots  in  his  national  life,  so  do 
I  think  that  never  yet  has  any  writer  adequately  shown 
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the  wonders  of  his  country,  the  wonders  achieved,  the 
wonders  to  be  achieved,  and  the  marvellous  inherent 
strength  of  the  youthful  nation,  a  strength  which 
requires  but  to  be  nursed  to  produce  astounding 
results — but  it  wants  that  nursing  and  must  have  it, 
otherwise  there  will  be  trouble,  as  there  always  is  with 
neglected  infants. 

You  may  perhaps  think  that  I  have  been  unduly 
exhaustive  in  my  description  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 
I  am  taking  it  as  the  leading  hotel,  and  it  is  typical 
of  many  others  which  follow  it  with  nearly  all  the 
conveniences  I  have  mentioned,  but  perhaps  a  little 
less  magnificence  and  space.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
in  hotel  management  we  have  much  to  learn  from  Y., 
although  there  is  one  respect  in  which  he  has  room 
for  improvement,  and  this  is  a  most  important  one. 
Perfect  as  is  the  system  of  these  big  hotels,  something 
is  wanting  in  the  method  of  distributing  the  food  to 
the  waiters.  The  attendance  is  always  slower  than  it 
should  be  in  these  splendid  places,  in  fact,  fearfully 
slow.  The  unfortunate  guests  are  the  waiters. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  comparatively  little  attempt 
was  made,  or  permitted,  in  the  matter  of  advertising 
within  the  leading  hotels.  There  were  no  such  things 
as  cases  of  books  or  electro-plate  in  the  vestibule, 
advertising  pictures  in  your  rooms,  or  cerebos  salt  or 
Colman's  mustard  printed  on  your  cruet  utensils. 
Ye  who  feel  this,  note  it.  In  this  respect  Y.,  an 
insatiable  advertiser,  sets  a  lesson  in  self-restraint; 
English  hotel-keepers  might  well  follow  his  example 
in  this  matter,  which  one  cannot  but  admire. 

All  this,  as  you  may  well  imagine,  is  not  provided 
free.  At  many  of  the  good  hotels  your  single  room 
and  bath  alone  will  cost  you  from  three  dollars  fifty 
cents  to  ten  dollars  a  day,  and  then  you  have  to  think 
of  your  commissariat  afterwards,  so  that  to  stay  in  one 
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of  the  leading  hotels  you  may  take  eight  or  ten  dollars 
a  day  as  a  fair  thing — if  you  are  very  temperate  and 
economical. 

I  have  not  referred  to  the  hotels  of  the  various  cities 
of  the  United  States  specifically.  My  remarks  about 
the  New  York  hotels  have  general  application  to  the 
leading  hotels  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  States.  Y. 
will  be  comfortable,  and  will  have  every  convenience, 
and  the  American  hotel-keeper  has  laid  himself  out  to 
his  very  utmost  to  cater  for  his  wants. 

I  have  not  mentioned  it,  but  of  course  every  room 
of  any  respectable  hotel  has  steam  laid  on,  and  you 
can  have  it  heated  to  any  degree  you  wish  by  turning 
the  indicator  on  the  dial  to  the  desired  temperature. 
Strange  to  say,  although  Y.  has  arranged  that  you 
shall  not  be  cold,  he  has  never  yet,  to  my  knowledge, 
arranged  that  you  shall  not  be  hot  by  conducting  to 
your  room  cold  air  as  required  by  you.  He  will  do 
this  soon. 


XXV 

TIPPING 

I  HAD  intended  to  deal  with  this  in  my  chapter  on 
hotels,  but  on  reflection  decided  that  it  is  a  subject 
of  such  general  interest  and  importance  to  the  traveller 
— and  a  large  section  of  Y. — that  it  deserves  special 
mention. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  arbitrary  defini 
tion  of  the  word  "tip,"  so  I  have  endeavoured  to 
"make  up  one  out  of  my  head,"  as  the  children  put 
it,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  American  tip.  I 
think  the  following  fits  the  case.  "A  tip  is,  generally 
speaking,  a  sum  of  money  given  to  a  person  who  has 
done  nothing  whatever  to  earn  it,  on  account  of  the 
donor's  moral  cowardice,"  or  possibly  it  might  be 
rendered  thus:  "A  tip  is,  generally  speaking,  a  sum 
of  money  given  to  a  person  who  has  done  nothing 
whatever  to  earn  it,  for  fear  that  he  will  continue  to 
do  nothing  whatever  to  earn  it." 

Both  these  definitions,  like  most  definitions,  are 
open  to  criticism,  and  I  leave  that  to  you.  In  the 
meantime  I  must  tell  you  a  little  of  the  evils  of  tipping 
in  America.  The  first  hotel  I  "struck"  was  in  Cali 
fornia.  I  think  I  have  told  you  that  the  waiters  looked 
like  a  lot  of  dirty  brigands.  The  head  waiter  was  a 
benevolent  kind  of  brigand,  and  I  noticed  that  he 
took  an  immense  interest  in  the  people  who  entered 
the  dining-room.  He  always  personally  conducted 
me  to  my  seat.  This  I  did  not  consider  strange,  but 
what  I  could  not  understand  was  that  I  never  had  the 
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same  brigand  two  meals  running.  It  took  me  some 
little  time  to  fathom  this,  but  I  soon  got  to  the  bottom 
of  it.  In  America,  many  waiters,  porters,  and  others, 
get  practically  no  wages,  and  so  they  have  to  make  all 
they  can  out  of  the  guests  or  the  public.  Now  it  is 
a  well-recognized  axiom  amongst  waiters  that  a 
"casual"  tips — or  should  tip — higher  than  a  regular. 
Although  I  was  a  regular,  I  was,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  brigands,  being  converted  into  a  casual  by  the 
head  waiter,  and  led  round  like  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter.  I  was  not  a  profitable  speculation,  after  I 
discovered  this. 

The  extent  to  which  touting  is  carried  on  in  some 
hotels  cannot  be  believed.  As  it  is  a  species  of  tip 
ping,  although  so  far  as  the  guest  is  concerned  per 
haps  indirect,  I  shall  give  an  instance.  Ask  the  head 
clerk  for  a  good  mercer,  out  comes  his  card  and  he 
writes  the  tradesman's  name  on  it,  with  particular 
instructions  to  deliver  the  card  if  you  want  to  get  your 
goods  at  "bed-rock"  prices.  You  may  deliver  the 
card  if  you  wish  to.  If  you  do,  take  my  advice,  and 
let  it  be  after  you  have  paid  for  the  goods,  otherwise 
you  will  find  that  you  are  indirectly  tipping  the  clerk. 

At  one  hotel  I  stayed  at  even  the  call  boys  had 
printed  cards,  and  every  time  a  boy  came  to  my  room 
he  asked  if  I  had  any  clothes  to  press.  They  were 
straight  out  commission  agents  were  those  western 
lads,  and  if  I  were  to  tell  of  the  temptations  dangled 
before  me  by  some  of  these  young  brigands,  I  am 
afraid  you  would  refuse  to  believe  that  a  respectable 
hotel  in  a  large  town  could  hold  agents  for  such  estab 
lishments. 

The  lad  who  shines  your  boots  expects  to  get  some 
thing  over,  and  as  there  is  nothing  less  than  a  nickel 
— 2\d. — used  in  the  States,  except  to  buy  papers  and 
for  penny-in-the-slot  machines,  unless  you  have  suffi- 
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cient  moral  courage  to  resist  his  half-imploring,  half- 
resentful  look,  it  will  cost  you  at  least  a  nickel  more 
than  it  ought  to  every  time. 

This  means  that  it  will  cost  you,  say  fifteen  cents 
for  a  shine.  Most  English  travellers  strongly  object 
to  this  daily  toll  of  sevenpence-halfpenny.  Of  course, 
you  can  escape  on  payment  of  a  dime,  or  fivepence 
— but  is  the  risk  worth  the  saving  ? 

In  New  York  you  enter  a  room  where  the  bar  is,  sit 
down  at  a  table  and  order  a  liqueur.  At  the  lead 
ing  hotels  this  will  cost  you  a  quarter,  otherwise  a 
shilling.  The  bar  is  generally  within  fifteen  yards 
from  where  you  are  sitting,  yet  if  you  do  not  give  the 
waiter  who  brings  it  to  you  anything  from  a  dime 
(fivepence)  upwards,  you  will  get  no  change  out  of  his 
looks. 

Every  one  who  has  ridden  in  cabs  knows  the  high 
moral  effect  of  the  cabman's  glance  in  extracting  the 
extra  sixpence  or  shilling.  It  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  American  waiter's  "  eagle  eye."  This  is  an 
impassioned  speech  in  a  look.  It  seems  to  tell  you 
that  if  you  "cut  up"  well  he  will  consider  you  a  gentle 
man  of  irreproachable  character,  an  ornament  to  your 
nation,  and  a  credit  to  yourself,  but  if  you  should  not, 
well  then  you  are  beneath  the  contempt  even  of  an 
American  waiter,  and  knowing  full  well  what  is  pass 
ing  in  the  poor  wretch's  mind,  and  that  in  reality  he 
is  merely  looking  to  you  for  a  portion  of  his  wages, 
which  his  grasping  employer  really  ought  to  pay  him, 
you  generally  end  by  good-naturedly  "caving  in  "  and 
"anteing-up  " — both  Y.'s,  I  think — the  expressions  I 
mean,  and  the  actions,  yours,  wise  also. 

Of  course,  you  must  understand  that  the  size  of  your 
tip  must  be  in  just  proportion  to  the  amount  you  eat, 
or  pay  for,  is  a  better  way  to  put  it,  as  you  pay  for 
three  times  what  you  eat  on  account  of  the  very  large 
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amount  of  the  so-called  "half  portions"  you  are 
unable  to  negotiate.  We  should  consider  them  with 
out  exaggeration  double  portions. 

I  asked  Y.  several  times  what  was  a  fair  thing, 
generally  speaking,  to  give  a  waiter,  and  he  told  me 
his  "commission"  should  be  an  average  of  ten  per 
cent,  on  what  your  meal  costs  you. 

There  is  a  tariff  of  returns  for  tips.  In  New  York 
for  fifteen  cents  you  may — I  say  may — obtain  thanks. 
For  twenty,  you  will  get,  "Thank  you,  sir,"  while  for 
twenty-five,  or  a  quarter,  you  will  get  your  hat  handed 
to  you  obsequiously  and  your  coat  put  on  with  great 
deference — in  some  places.  Many  postpone  the  be 
stowal  of  the  tip  until  this  performance  has  been  gone 
through.  In  many  hotels  the  tips  are  very  high,  but 
in  a  good  hotel  your  waiter  will  always  expect  at  least 
a  quarter,  equal  to  about  a  shilling,  a  meal. 

The  same  thing  prevails  on  the  trains,  where  the 
coloured  porters  get  about  three  pounds  a  month  and 
all  they  can  make.  These  poor  wretches  are  on  for 
sixty  hours  at  a  stretch,  from  San  Francisco  to 
Chicago,  without  sleep  other  than  they  can  get  on  the 
sly.  I  saw  the  statement  in  the  press,  and  would 
not  believe  it,  until  I  inquired  of  the  men  themselves 
and  found  it  true.  This  is  not  the  Vulture  of  Gold, 
is  it  ?  Fifteen  shillings  a  week,  and  liberty  to  plunder 
the  traveller,  for  working  day  and  night  for  sixty 
hours  at  a  stretch. 

I  asked  one  of  them  how  they  stood  it.  "Oh,  we 
manage  to  steal  some  sleep,  sah  !  "  he  said.  Think 
of  it.  "Steal  some  sleep,"  in  the  land  of  liberty,  and 
all  the  other  things. 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  sights  I  ever  saw  when 
in  America  was  the  image  of  myself  reflected  in  a 
mirror  worrying  through  about  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  items  on  the  menu,  and  cogitating  how  I 
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could  save  the  "quarter"  for  the  poor  brigand  who 
was  waiting  for  my  order.  It  may  sound  somewhat 
peculiar  to  call  them  by  this  name,  but  really  with 
out  blame  to  themselves  they  deserve  it.  The  cut- 
ing  down  of  wages  by  employers,  where  they  know 
their  employes  can  get  money  from  the  public  has 
been,  in  America,  reduced  to  a  fine  art.  It  simply 
means,  of  course,  that  from  the  boy  who  shines  your 
boots,  to  the  Senator,  they  are  a  nation  of  "boodlers." 
Indeed,  to  such  an  extent  has  this  pernicious  system 
been  carried  that  there  are  many  cases  where  a  man 
pays  to  be  employed.  This,  of  course,  means  that 
you  pay  twice  over,  but  that  does  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  matter  to  Y.  That  is  your  trouble.  He 
gets  it  three  times.  Free  service,  bonus  for  employ 
ment,  and  your  payment.  "Good  business,"  says 
he. 

I  remember,  in  a  great  hurry,  in  the  leading  hotel 
in  Washington,  ordering  a  plate  of  turtle  soup.  I 
had  no  time  for  more.  This  cost  me  forty  cents,  say 
one  shilling  and  eightpence.  I  gave  the  brigand,  a 
fat,  noisome  fellow,  who  brought  it  to  me,  a  dime — 
fivepence — as  I  thought,  although  he  was  so  balloon- 
like,  that  perhaps  he  was  getting  no  wages,  and  to 
my  great  amusement  the  fellow,  who  should  have  been 
sent  to  Armour's  works  at  Chicago,  spun  it  in  the  air, 
gazed  at  it  as  a  curio,  and  ultimately,  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  decided  to  contaminate  his  pocket  with  it. 
I  was  quite  satisfied  that  I  had  done  my  duty.  Two 
shillings  and  one  penny  for  about  a  gill  of  alleged 
turtle  soup,  which  never  even  saw  anything  more 
turtley  than  a  calf's  head,  is  enough  for  one  who  is 
not  an  American  millionaire. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  extent  to 
which  Y.  cadges  you  for  payment  for  services  for 
which  he  really  ought  to  be  paid  by  some  one  else,  and 
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possibly  in  many  cases  is  so  paid.  The  porter  of  your 
railway  carriage,  the  guard,  the  waiter,  the  barber,  but 
let  it  be  said  to  their  honour,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  never  the  engine-driver  or  stoker,  are  always 
lying  round  for  tips.  Perhaps  the  poor  engine  men 
dare  not  go  away  from  the  engine.  They  have  my 
hearty  sympathy,  but  they  can  rely  on  the  others  to 
average  it  up  for  them — but  I  am  afraid  this  is  poor 
consolation. 

The  porter  who  takes  your  luggage  from  your  cab, 
the  boy  who  wheels  it  into  your  room,  the  maid  or 
youth  who  answers  your  ring,  are  never  in  a  hurry 
to  depart.  There  is  a  suggestive  pause  when  the 
service  is  ended,  and  if  that  is  not  enough,  you  will 
probably  be  asked:  "Is  there  anything  else,  sir?" 
and  if  in  your  benighted  ignorance,  or  as  he  or  she 
think,  parsimony,  you  say  "No,"  the  menial  will 
depart  with  a  look  which  will  haunt  you  until  you 
have  solved  the  mystery  of  that  countenance  of 
mingled  pain,  reproach  and  high  resentment.  When 
you  have  solved  it,  you  will  follow  the  custom  of  the 
country,  and  submit  to  the  daily,  nay  hourly,  robbery 
as  your  fellow  moral  cowards  do. 

Speaking  of  this  habit  reminds  me  that  I  had  one 
of  the  most  severe  shocks  of  my  life  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  I  had  been  shown  over  the  celebrated  Taber 
nacle,  and  had  its  wonderful  acoustic  properties  duly 
dilated  upon.  When  leaving,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
I  wished — or  perhaps  to  be  more  truthful  I  considered 
it  to  be  expedient — especially  as  thi.s  is  a  religious  in 
stitution,  to  present  the  courteous  caretaker  with  a 
praying-wheel.  He  said:  "Thank  you,  sir,  but  I 
never  accept  gratuities.  It  is  against  our  rules  I  !  !  " 
Fortunately  I  had  two  friends  with  me.  They  assisted 
me  out  of  the  building,  and  the  "dry,  bracing  air  of 
America,"  which  "acts  like  wine"  on  the  body,  and 
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incidentally  enables  you  to  use  gallons  of  ice-water  to 
average  up — helped  me  to  pull  myself  together. 

It  was  a  severe  blow,  though.  However,  I  am  glad 
to  say  I  never  had  such  another  in  America — nor  do 
I  expect  to. 

In  some  of  the  hotels  on  the  dial  near  the  elevator 
signal-button  was  printed  in  red  letters:  "Take  me 
down,"  and  then  by  the  button  "Press."  "A  little 
thing  like  that  annoyed  me."  It  was  so  utterly  super 
fluous.  I  was  never  in  any  place  in  America,  hotel — 
especially  hotel — or  otherwise,  where  it  was  necessary 
to  press  the  button  to  insure  being  "taken  down." 
There  was  always  some  one  ready  and  willing  and 
waiting  to  do  it  without  being  rung  for. 


XXVI 

JUSTICE 

I  FANCY  I  hear  you  say,  "Imagine  leaving  Justice 
till  after  Hotels  and  Tipping.  Who  ever  heard  of  such 
a  thing?  "  I  am  ready  with  my  defence.  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  the  hotels  of  America  are  run  on  sounder 
lines  than  her  justice,  so-called,  and  I  am  equally 
satisfied  that  tipping  is  a  small  evil,  compared  with 
justice — American,  of  course. 

Let  me  tell  you  "right  here"  before  I  "start  in" 
on  the  blind  one,  that  in  the  United  States  of  America 
Supreme  Court  Judges,  Superior  Court  Judges, 
Justices  and  magistrates,  except  the  highest  or  Federal 
Judges  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  are 
elected  by  the  popular  vote.  They  hold  office  for 
their  term,  and  then  have  to  depend  on  the  will  of 
the  people  to  get  back.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
an  appointment  for  "life  or  good  conduct"  for  even 
a  Supreme  Court  judge,  except  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

You  know  something  of  Y.,  or  ought  to  by  this 
time.  For  all  his  remarkable  characteristics  he  is  still 
human.  Do  you  think  he  is  going  to  "pile  it  on 
too  thickly,"  and  so  jeopardize  his  re-election  ?  Do 
you  think  if  the  chief  electioneering  agent  of  his  dis 
trict,  the  man  who  perhaps  practically  holds  his  re- 
appointment  in  his  hands,  comes  before  him,  that  he 
is  going  to  deal  too  severely  with  him  ?  "  Garn,"  as 
the  Sydney  boy  would  say,  "don't  chiack  me." 

The  election  of  the  dispensers  of  law  and  justice  is, 
16  241 
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to  my  mind,  one  of  the  greatest  evils  from  which 
America  suffers.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  man  can 
not  be  so  resolute,  firm  and  just  as  he  would  be  if  he 
felt  that  his  appointment  was  not  in  danger  through 
his  decisions.  Every  criminal  who  thinks  he  has  been 
hardly  dealt  with,  and  every  dissatisfied  litigant,  with 
their  friends  and  relations,  are  a  slowly  augmenting 
force,  waiting  to  be  arrayed  against  the  judge  when 
he  comes  up  for  re-election.  Is  it,  then,  any  wonder 
that  the  man  on  the  bench  tempers  justice  with  much 
mercy,  and  tries  to  satisfy  all  parties  instead  of  giving 
his  decisions  according  to  law,  without  fear  and  with 
out  favour  ? 

Justice  is  always  represented  as  being  blind.  In 
the  United  States  she  is  blind,  and  deaf,  and  much 
deformed;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  Y.  has  found 
a  way  to  make  her  hear.  He  has  discovered  that,  like 
most  blind  people,  she  has  a  marvellous  sense  of 
"touch,"  that  there  are  certain  nerves  in  the  palm  of 
her  hand  which  communicate  with  the  brain,  and  if 
these  nerves  are  subjected  to  weight  of  metal,  prefer 
ably  gold,  the  hearing  of  the  sightless  one  is  much 
improved.  Unfortunately,  the  heavier  the  weight  of 
metal  the  better  the  sightless,  commonly-deaf,  goddess 
hears,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  two  persons 
try  the  same  operation.  As  in  horse-racing,  so — and 
more  so — in  this  business,  for  it  is  a  business,  weight 
tells. 

Nowhere  in  the  world,  I  suppose,  is  the  bench 
treated  and  spoken  of  with  less  respect  than  in 
America.  This  is  most  marked  in  the  lower  courts, 
where  the  attorneys  adopt  a  familiarity  that  would  be 
quickly  stopped  were  it  attempted  in  other  countries. 
The  parties,  and  witnesses,  too,  make  quite  a  show 
of  familiarity;  and  this  is  not  resented,  for  it  might 
trouble  the  judge  at  the  next  election.  This  is  put 
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down  to  liberty,  democracy,  etc. ;  hollow  nonsense — 
it  is  simply  catering  by  the  bench  for  popularity. 
The  dignity  of  the  bench  is  practically  an  unknown 
quantity.  I  have  seen  published  in  the  daily  press 
statements  by  a  magistrate  giving  his  reasons  for 
passing  a  certain  sentence,  and  practically  excusing 
himself  to  the  public. 

If  you  have  a  sufficient  weight  of  gold,  and  know 
how  to  apply  it  to  the  palm  of  justice,  you  can  do 
almost  anything  you  like  in  America.  While  I  was 
in  New  York,  a  person  who  had  accumulated  millions 
by  keeping  gambling  shops,  was  charged  with  the 
offence  and  convicted.  Weight  told,  and  while  await 
ing  sentence — and,  therefore,  if  an  ordinary  person 
without  "weight,"  necessarily  a  prisoner — this  man 
arranged  matters  so  that  two  discreet  deputy  sheriffs 
kept  him  under  surveillance  while  he  was  in  the 
dungeons  of — the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

In  any  other  country  but  America  this  would  be 
impossible.  I  could  excuse  you  if  you  doubted  this, 
so  I  will  just  let  the  New  York  pressman  tell  you  in 
his  own  way. 

When  Al.  J.  Adams,  the  convicted  king  of  policy  gamblers, 
was  arraigned  before  Justice  Scott  in  the  Criminal  Branch  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to-day  for  sentence,  he  appeared  to  have 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  "imprisonment"  he  has  undergone  in 
the  big  hotels  and  on  the  streets  since  his  conviction  Friday 
night.  Apparently  he  is  as  big  and  husky  as  he  was  when  he 
was  making  a  million  a  year  as  the  head  of  the  "  Policy  Trust." 
But  soon  after  his  arrest,  high  medical  specialists  made  the  dis 
tressing  discovery  that  "  Al."  was  really  dying,  that  he  had  con 
sumption,  and  that  he  could  hardly  live  a  year.  If  he  was 
dangerously  near  his  grave  to-day  he  seemed  to  enjoy  it. 
Attorney  James  Ridgway,  for  Mr.  Adams,  said  he  would  ask 
Justice  Scott  to  order  a  new  trial,  and  he  believed  he  would  get 
it,  and  that  sentence  would  not  be  passed  on  him  to-day.  Sheriff 
O'Brien  has  tried  to  explain  how  it  was  that  Adams,  although 
convicted  of  a  penitentiary  offence,  and  necessarily  a  prisoner 
while  awaiting  sentence,  has  been  permitted  to  enjoy  the  luxuries 
.which  his  millions  would  afford  him  were  he  not  a  prisoner. 
While  Adams  was  lolling  in  great  leather  chairs  at  the  Waldorf 
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and  calling  for  a  small  bottle,  Deputy-Sheriffs  Bell  and  Kelly 
were  supposed  to  be  in  the  vicinity  watching  him.  Sheriff 
O'Brien  explained  that  the  usual  order  given  every  day  in  the 
case  of  convicted  persons  pending  sentence  reads  that  "on 
motion  of  the  District  Attorney  it  is  ordered  by  the  Court  that 
the  said  so-and-so  stands  committed  into  the  custody  of  the 
warden  of  the  city  prison  of  New  York."  In  Judge  Scott's 
order,  which  Mr.  O'Brien  showed  me,  the  words  "on  motion" 
were  crossed  out  and  "by  consent"  inserted,  and  the  "sheriff 
of  the  County  of  New  York  "  was  substituted  for  the  warden. 
Under  this  order  Sheriff  O'Brien  said  the  warden  of  the  Tombs 
would  not  have  accepted  Adams  as  a  prisoner.  Therefore  he 
had  to  detail  two  deputies  to  take  change  of  him  and  see  that  he 
was  produced  in  court  to-day.  Adams  pays  the  bills. 

"Adams  pays  the  bills!  "  most  eloquent.  Weight 
tells.  You  will  notice  that  although  it  is  perfectly 
apparent  to  every  one  that  the  pressman  quite  realizes 
the  state  of  affairs,  yet  there  is  no  note  of  disapproval. 
It  is  all  right :  "Adams  pays  the  bills." 

Lynch-law,  I  believe,  started  on  account  of  the  want 
of  confidence  in  the  fairness  of  the  State  judges,  and 
also  on  account  of  the  innumerable  delays  allowed 
those  who  were  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  them. 
Now  it  has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  Y.  really 
does  not  know  what  to  do  with  it,  and,  moreover,  the 
leaven  is  working  into  the  whole  lump. 

I  must  ask  you  to  read  this  little  extract  from  a 
New  York  paper.  It  was  published  in  an  obituary 
notice,  amongst  many  other  anecdotes  illustrating  the 
gentle  and  lovable  qualities  of  the  defunct  Chief 
Justice. 

GUMMERE'S   FAMOUS   DECISION 

Chief  Justice  Gummere  was  distinguished  as  a  corporation 
lawyer  before  he  was  elevated  to  the  bench.  He  was  born  in 
1851,  and  was  graduated  from  Princeton.  He  became  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1895,  and  succeeded  Chief  Justice  Depue 
in  1901.  One  decision  made  Justice  Gummere  famous.  It  was 
his  awarding  of  one  dollar  damages  to  Abraham  L.  Graham  for 
the  death  of  his  five-year-old  son,  who  had  been  killed  by  a 
trolley-car.  Justice  Gummere  set  aside  a  verdict  of  5000  dollars. 
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"  Children  are  an  expense,  as  a  rule,  and  not  a  pecuniary  benefit 
to  their  parents,"  he  said  in  justification  of  his  decision,  when 
mothers,  fathers,  lawyers  and  law-makers  all  over  the  States 
raised  a  hue  and  cry  because  a  child's  life  was  valued  at  only  one 
dollar.  "If  a  rule  of  law  could  be  provided  for  such  cases,  it 
should  provide  only  nominal  damages.  One  dollar  is  nominal 
damages." 

"One  decision  made  Justice  Gummere  famous." 
De  mortuis,  etc.,  but  I  know  "quite  a  few"  countries 
where  that  decision  would  have  made  the  Chief  Justice 
who  delivered  it — infamous. 

Some  of  the  reports  of  motions  and  trials  in  New 
York  speak  so  plainly  of  the  quality  of  the  judges 
and  the  magistrates,  without  in  the  slightest  degree 
meaning  it,  or  even  noticing  it,  that  at  times  they 
are  quite  funny  reading— when  they  are  not  meant  to 
be,  of  course. 

When  speaking  of  the  case  of  Al.  Adams,  who  had 
for  years  openly  defied  the  law  in  New  York,  and, 
indeed,  boasted  that  he  was  able  to  do  it,  I  omitted 
to  mention  a  small  matter  which  may  prove  not  unin 
teresting.  Adams,  through  his  counsel,  endeavoured 
to  obtain  a  "certificate  of  reasonable  doubt"  which 
would  have  hung  up  his  case  a  little  longer  and  given 
further  opportunity  for — let  us  say,  consultations  with 
his  attorneys.  Of  course  the  fact  that  no  one  had 
any  "reasonable  doubt"  was  a  matter  of  no  import 
ance.  The  case  came  before  Judge  Scott,  and  this  is 
what  the  papers  said  about  it — 

DECISION    A    HARD    BLOW 

Judge  Scott's  decision  denying  a  certificate  of  reasonable  doubt 
was  a  disappointment  to  Adams  and  his  counsel.  Under  a  law 
passed  in  March,  last  year,  when  a  certificate  of  reasonable  doubt 
is^denied  by  a  judge  no  other  can  issue  a  certificate.  James  W. 
Ridgway,  chief  counsel  for  Adams,  elected  to  make  the  applica 
tion  to  Judge  Scott,  though  his  associates  thought  that  a  visit 
should  be  made  to  Judge  Gaynor  in  Brooklyn.  The  decision 
handed^  down  yesterday  made  it  impossible  to  obtain  the  relief 
which  it  was  thought  Judge  Gaynor  would  have  granted. 
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"James  W*  Ridgway,  chief  counsel  for  Adams, 
elected  to  make  the  application  to  Judge  Scott,  though 
his  associates  thought  that  a  visit  should  be  made  to 
Judge  Gaynor,  in  Brooklyn."  This  is  not  meant  to 
be  funny.  I  do  not  think,  nay,  I  am  sure,  no  insult 
is  intended.  It  is  just  a  piece  of  involuntary,  un 
studied,  literary,  eloquence,  if  I  may  misuse  a  word 
to  point  my  sentence.  I  do  not  think  I  need  enlarge 
upon  it  to  you.  Of  how  divorces  are  bought  and 
sold,  and  the  way  of  the  gilded  transgressor  made 
easy,  I  could  write  volumes,  but  in  this  book  it  would 
be  out  of  place.  I  think  I  have  already  shown  you 
almost  enough  to  convince  you  that  the  system  of 
electing  judges,  and  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  ad 
minister  the  law,  by  popular  vote,  is  one  which  is 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  purity  of  the  judicial 
bench. 

Marvellous  to  relate,  there  is  very  little  "show" 
about  justice  in  America,  nor,  truth  to  tell,  much 
"brag"  about  it  either.  Perhaps  a  little  more  cere 
monial  might  increase  the  respect,  or  lessen  the  dis 
respect  shown  to  the  bench — and  possibly  even  Y. 
realizes  that  there  is  nothing  to  brag  about. 

I  am  really  becoming  quite  tired  of  trying  to  tell 
the  truth  about  Y.  It  is  "trying,"  I  assure  you,  for 
when  you  come  down  to  bed-rock,  you  must  realize 
the  fact  that,  in  this  land  of  vaunted  liberty  and 
equality,  the  poor  widow  kneeling  with  empty  hand 
and  body,  before  the  blindfolded  goddess,  has  no  hope 
so  long  as  Dives  with  his  "weight"  is  there. 

The  criminal  judicature  of  the  country  is  an  open 
mockery.  The  most  flagrant  miscarriages  of  justice 
occur  daily.  Things  are  done  which  in  a  civilized 
country  would  raise  a  howl  of  indignation  from  end 
to  end  of  it,  but  Y.  is  too  busy  following  up  the 
dollar.  During  my  last  visit  to  New  York,  a  woman 
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named  Lupo  was  being  tried  for  the  murder  of  her 
husband.  He  was  shot  several  times  in  the  back. 
She  had  been  strenuously  defended.  The  jury  re 
tired  to  consider  their  verdict.  Things  went  against 
her.  Her  attorney,  who  knew  something  from  the 
jury,  rose  and  told  the  judge  he  would  "accept  a  plea 
of  manslaughter." 

This  was  accepted  and  duly  entered  up  just  as  the 
jury  returned  into  court  with  a  verdict  of  murder. 
This  sounds  impossible  to  us,  but  I  assure  you  it 
happened,  and  the  newspaper  speaks  laughingly  of 
how  the  ground  was  cut  from  under  the  jury's  feet, 
and  gives  space  to  the  remark  of  one  of  the  jurors  in 
conversation  with  the  accused's  counsel,  in  which  that 
gentleman  assured  the  lawyer  of  his  pleasure  in  find 
ing  justice  cheated,  as  they  could  not  help  finding  the 
woman  guilty. 

Trial  by  Jury  !     Shades  of  Magna  Charta  ! 

The  chaotic  state  of  the  States'  laws  is  much  used, 
or  abused,  by  'cute  criminal  lawyers.  The  municipal 
and  corporation  laws  of  nearly  all  the  States  are  differ 
ent  from  each  other,  and  "things"  get  hopelessly 
tangled  at  times.  Something  should  be  done  to 
remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  and  evolve  order  and 
uniformity  out  of  this  mass  of  chaotic  state  legislative 
muddling. 

Let  me  trouble  you  with  another  newspaper  clip 
ping.  In  justice  to  Y.,  or  rather  to  Judge  Jerome, 
let  me  say  that  Adams  went  to  gaol,  although  how 
long  he  will  stay  there  is  another  matter.  I  should 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  he  "put  in  "  the  time  at 
Atlantic  City  or  Newport,  and  that  some  well-paid 
gentleman  luxuriated  in  Sing-Sing  as  No.  129, 
Adams'  number.  Oh,  these  things  are  quite  possible, 
I  assure  you. 
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JURY-FIXING    FUND    OF    2O,OOO    DOLLARS    HIS 
RELIANCE 

Charges  made  while  the  twelve  were  out  now  under  investiga 
tion.  Al.  Adams'  confidence  during  his  trial  that  he  would  be 
acquitted  appears  to  have  been  founded  upon  a  fund  of  25,000 
dollars  which  he  set  aside  for  use  among  the  jurymen.  The  money 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  trusted  lieutenants,  who  was 
told  that  he  might  spend  that  amount  to  procure  a  mistrial  if  an 
acquittal  were  not  possible.  When  the  Adams  jury  retired  the  first 
vote  developed  the  strength  of  those  in  favour  of  conviction  as  ten 
to  two,  but  on  subsequent  votes  there  were  nine  for  conviction 
and  three  for  acquittal.  Jurymen  had  heard  of  the  Adams  fund, 
and  charges  flew  thick  and  fast,  when  it  looked  as  though  there 
would  be  a  disagreement.  These  direct  charges  finally  brought 
the  men  who  voted  for  acquittal  round,  and  a  verdict  of  guilty 
was  returned.  On  Thursday  last,  District  Attorney  Jerome, 
who  had  heard  of  the  charges,  held  a  "John  Doe"  proceeding 
in  his  office.  Yesterday  he  said  that  there  was  foundation  for 
the  charge  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  "fix"  the  jury, 
but  he  would  not  say  whether  any  criminal  action  would  result 
from  his  investigations. 

Observe,  please,  the  calm  and  dignified  manner  in 
which  the  subject  is  treated.  There  is  here  no 
hysterical  fear  that  that  bulwark  of  American  liberty, 
the  jury,  shall  become  rotten ;  no,  it  is  just  dealt  with 
as  if  it  were  quite  a  common,  everyday  occurrence,  like, 
say,  "It  is  reported  that  a  syndicate  has  been  formed 
by  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  to  acquire  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  also  that  no  members  of  the  Shipping  Com 
bine  or  Steel  Trust,  other  than  Mr.  Morgan,  will  be 
eligible  for  election  to  the  directorate." 

Y. !  Y.  !  Y. !  have  you  anything  in  your  land 
that  is  not  hollow  ? 


XXVII 

Y.'S    CONCEIT 

IT  is  a  strange  fact  that  notwithstanding  Y.'s  world 
wide  reputation  as  a  "blowhard,"  to  use  one  of  his 
own  terms,  he  has  not  the  name  of  being  in  ordinary 
parlance  conceited.  To  get  right  down  to  what  I  wish 
to  explain  in  this  chapter,  I  am  afraid  I  must  give 
you  a  small,  a  very  small,  lecture  on  etymology. 
Conceit,  from  Latin  "con,"  together,  and  "capio,"  I 
take,  really  primarily  means  an  idea.  Now,  most 
people  have  ideas  about  themselves,  and  the  person 
who  has  not  a  proper  conceit  of  himself  cannot  be 
worthy  of  a  vast  amount  of  consideration  from  his 
fellow-creatures ;  at  least,  it  is  a  certainty  he  will  have 
a  poor  chance  of  getting  it — especially  in  America, 
where,  I  am  informed,  and  verily  believe,  the  value  of 
a  rooster  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  loudness  of 
his  crow. 

Now,  conceit  and  vanity  are  words  commonly  used 
synonymously,  and  I  think  erroneously  so.  In  the 
true  acceptation  of  the  word,  Y.  is  almost  always 
conceited,  and  he  goes  perilously  near  to  the  boun 
dary-line  of  personal  vanity,  the  emptiness  of  self- 
adulation  and  exaltation. 

Generally  speaking,  I  think,  however,  that  he 
escapes  absolutely  trespassing  on  that  dangerous  terri 
tory,  for  his  vanity,  his  egotism,  is  not  so  much  of 
the  personal  order  as  of  a  national.  His  national 
vanity,  pride,  egotism,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  is  boundless 
and  marvellous.  Of  course,  he  comes  in  for  some  of 
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the  reflected  glory  of  all  the  marvels  of  his  ultra- 
marvellous  nation,  but  only  about,  say  roughly,  one 
eighty-millionth,  yet  when  he  is  crowing,  you  may 
rest  assured  that  he  doesn't  feel  like  an  eighty- 
millionth  of  the  United  States  population,  not  he. 
You  would  require  to  knock  off  "quite  a  few"  ciphers 
before  you  got  back  to  the  proportion  of  America  that 
Y.  feels  he  represents,  when  he  is  flapping  his  wings 
on  top  of  his  own  little  mound  of  United  States 
stimulant. 

Verily  in  this  respect  Y.  acts  like  his  age.  When 
he  gets  on  this  subject  he  is  positively  childish.  He 
has — as  he  will  say — the  finest,  and  biggest,  and 
fastest  trains  "in  the  world,"  the  biggest  steamers  "in 
the  world,"  the  largest  lakes  "in  the  world,"  the 
highest  buildings  "in  the  world,"  the  greatest  trusts 
"in  the  world";  in  short,  he  has  the  biggest  and  best 
of  everything — always  winding  up  with — "in  the 
world."  I  sometimes  wonder  he  uses  so  small  a  word 
so  frequently,  and  indeed  he  has,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
already  started  to  toy  with  "creation."  This  really 
suits  his  ideas  better.  Truly,  as  a  national  boaster 
Y.  must,  I  think,  be  awarded  the  palm ;  but  it  is  a 
strange  fact,  at  least  such  was  the  impression  I  gath 
ered,  that  so  colossal  is  Y.'s  national  vanity,  and  such 
heart  and  soul  does  he  put  into  trumpeting  forth  to 
the  world  what  a  marvellous  nation  he  is  an  incon 
siderable  unit  of,  that  he  really  has  not  a  large  amount 
of  vapour  left  to  expend  upon  himself.  Therefore  his 
vanity,  which  in  some  other  nations  takes  the  form 
of  pride  in  figure  or  feature,  or  in  personal  address 
in  athletics,  or  culture  in  science  and  so  on,  runs  all 
with  Y.  into  one  channel,  and  that  is,  he  is  always 
talking  of  how  many  dollars  he  has  made  and  his 
nation  is  worth.  He  does  not  really  bother  to  think 
about  his  face  very  much.  He  knows  ice- water  won't 
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make  his  nose  red,  so  he  goes  right  in  at  the  dollar- 
talking  business,  and  just  confines  his  personal  vanity 
to  crowing  about  what  he  has,  and  how  much  more  he 
is  making,  or  going  to  make,  or  dreaming  of  going 
to  make. 

Nationally,  Y.  is  the  vainest  of  men;  personally,  no 
worse  than  his  neighbours,  if  so  bad. 


XXVIII 

NEW  YORK 

I  DO  not  see  how  I  can  pass  by  New  York,  although 
I  am  puzzled  to  know  what  to  tell  you  that  has  not 
often  been  told  before.  Still,  that  is  done  every  day 
in  fiction.  The  old,  old  story  with  many  variations 
is  presented  to  the  public,  and  provided  the  variations 
are  interesting  and  short  enough,  it  is  accepted.  If 
I  cannot  make  my  variations  the  former,  I  can  cer 
tainly  take  refuge  in  the  latter. 

Every  one  has  been  fully  instructed  as  to  New 
York's  trams,  and  elevated  railways,  and  skyscrapers, 
as  Y.,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  exaggerated  metaphor, 
has  christened  them,  of  her  splendidly  lighted  streets, 
her  fine  shops,  her  mansions  on  Fifth  Avenue,  the 
homes  of  the  green-backed  aristocrats,  her  parks, 
statues  and  public  buildings,  so  that  here  there  is  no 
room  for  me,  and  I  must  fall  back  on  my  impressions. 

New  York  impressed  me  as  being  a  very  fine  city, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  daily  exposure  of  the 
corruption  that  is  eating  her  heart  out,  I  should  have 
been  inclined  to  think  that  she  was  well  governed. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  far  from  true,  and  the  amount 
of  corruption  that  exists  in  New  York  is  known  to 
comparatively  few  except  Mr.  Jerome,  although  many, 
like  myself,  know  quite  enough  to  see  that  the  heart 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  land  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  where  stands  the  figure  of  liberty,  symbolical 
of  that  most  precious  possession  whereof  Y.  boasteth 
much  and  hath  little,  is  rotten  to  its  very  core,  and 
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smirched  with  the  blood  of  thousands  slain  annually 
by  vice,  lawlessness  and  disease,  engendered  and 
fomented  by  the  grasping  greed  of  the  vultures  who 
fatten  on  the  corpses  of  those  they  ruthlessly  crush 
and  slay. 

To  me,  New  York  as  a  city  was  rather  uninteresting. 
Laid  out  like  a  chess-board,  it  is  very  easy  to  find 
one's  way  about.  It  has  many  fine  public  buildings, 
but  everything  is  very  new,  and  much  of  it  very 
aggressive  in  its  newness  and  ostentatious  parade  of 
the  dollar.  Time,  which  heals  all  wounds,  will  be 
merciful  to  Y.  in  due  course,  buf  it  will  consume 
some  years  in  rectifying  this  little  matter,  and  in 
toning  down  much  that  now  seems  to  rise  up  and 
almost  assault  you ;  and,  as  if  it  were  not  enough  to 
have  a  forty-storey  thing  like  a  card  house  rear  itself 
suddenly  in  front  of  you  and  demand  your  attention, 
Y.  will  be  there  and  will  give  you  a  pocketful  of 
statistics  about  it,  and  expect  you  to  admire  that 
which,  from  an  aesthetic  or  architectural  point  of  view, 
is  an  abomination.  For  about  a  mile  the  foreshore  of 
New  York  is  disfigured  by  these  erections,  which  look 
like  fat,  square,  well-lighted  chimneys — and  Y.  is 
very  proud  of  these  tunnels  on  end.  From  an  engin 
eering  point  of  view,  they  may  be  all  right;  from  an 
architectural — but  I  had  forgotten.  They  don't  have 
architects  for  them — at  least  so  Y.  told  me — and  I 
believe  it — the  corroborative  evidence  being  so 
strong. 

Quite  the  most  remarkable,  although  by  no  means 
most  beautiful,  or  highest,  building  in  New  York  is 
the  far-famed  Flat-iron.  This  is  built  on  a  corner  lot, 
shaped  like  an  isosceles  triangle  with  its  apex  curved 
off.  Thus  the  plan  of  the  building  is  really  like  a  flat- 
iron.  Y.  is  rather  apt  with  his  nicknames,  so  he  must 
not  growl  when  he  gets  one  himself.  In  one  respect 
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the  name  is  quite  inapt,  as  a  flat-iron  is  generally 
used  for  smoothing  down  clothes.  Now,  the  New 
York  flat-iron  has  an  unenviable  reputation  in  the 
other  direction.  It  is  about  twenty  storeys  high,  and 
the  buildings  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  are  not 
much  more  than  a  third  of  its  height.  On  a  windy 
day  the  gusts  strike  this  immense  break-wind,  rush 
downwards  to  the  pavement,  and  curl  upwards  in  a 
manner  which  is  peculiarly  embarrassing  to  an 
unwary  stranger  in  dresses  who  finds  herself  along 
side  it.  New  York  girls  give  it  quite  a  wide  berth  on 
a  bad  day.  Y.  does  not  always  show  the  chivalry 
he  ought  to  on  these  occasions,  and  frequently  has  to 
be  moved  on  by  the  police.  New  York  seems  rather 
proud  of  the  vagaries  of  the  flat-iron,  and  quite  a 
popular  picture  is  that  of  a  young  lady  on  the  "side 
walk  "  by  the  building,  showing  far  more  of  her 
attenuated  understanding  and  billowing  lace  than  is 
either  necessary  or  desirable,  with  the  legend,  "A 
windy  day  in  New  York,"  beneath  it. 

I  could  not  help  noticing  what  a  vast  number  of 
people  wear  badges  in  New  York ;  indeed,  I  may  say 
throughout  America  the  practice  seems  general.  I 
was  informed  that  many  of  these  were  those  of 
religious  organizations,  but  I  thought  I  knew  better. 
There  was  only  one  religious  organization  that  I 
knew  of,  the  Order  of  the  Praying-wheel,  and  the 
members  of  that  society  knew  better  than  to  wear 
their  badges  on  their  coats.  They  kept  them  in  their 
pockets,  or  in  little  leathern  money-belts  laced  next  to 
the  skin,  which  is  quite  a  popular  way  of  carrying 
one's  praying-wheels  in  the  States ;  and,  indeed,  judg 
ing  from  the  numbers  of  this  useful  girdle  which  one 
sees  displayed  for  sale,  public  opinion  favours  the 
practice.  "Nearer,  my  god,  to  thee,"  says  Y. 

I  want  to  give  Y.  a  hint  with  regard  to  badges.    I 
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am  fond  of  uniformity.  For  this  reason  I  should  like 
to  know  that  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  could 
travel  from  ocean  to  ocean  without  running  the  risk 
of  being  bastardized  and  legitimated,  fairly  ring- 
straked,  perhaps  half-a-dozen  times  as  the  train  runs 
through  various  States.  Also,  why  should  not  Y. 
have  one  big  society  which  really  could  be  made  the 
biggest  society  "in  the  world,"  bigger  and  better, 
even,  than  the  order  of  the  praying-wheel,  and  there 
fore  should  suit  Y.?  If  I  had  the  courage  I  should 
start  it  myself,  for  it  is  the  highest  form  of  practical 
religion,  and  would  be  for  many  the  stepping-stone 
to  higher  things,  and  I  believe  Y.  will  like  the  idea. 
It  is  that  of  a  universal  religion  for  all  men,  based  on 
the  little  golden  rule  which  tells  us  to  do  unto  others 
as  we  would  that  they  should  do  unto  us — at  least 
that's  the  gist  of  it.  Y.,  you  could  call  your  society 
the  Golden  Rulers — it  sounds  big,  as  big  as  Golden 
Eagles  nearly, — and  wear  as  your  badge  in  pin  or 
studs,  or  otherwise,  the  little  golden  rule,  and  if  you 
now  and  again  thought  what  that  little  yellow  bar 
meant,  and  tried  to  do  it,  in  time  New  York  might 
smell  sweeter.  It  would  be  a  grand  society,  Y.  Easily 
the  biggest  uin  the  world,"  for  no  man  dare  deny  his 
belief  in  its  grand  principle  of  love,  and  many  to 
whom  the  ideal  religion  does  not  at  first  appeal  would 
be  led  to  it  by  this  introduction.  Think  of  it,  brother 
Y.  The  grandest  and  the  simplest  badge  "in  the 
world  "  ;  another  record,  but  mine  this  time — and  don't 
you  forget  it,  Y. 

Although  New  York  did  not  interest  me  specially,  I 
cannot  say  the  same  of  her  inhabitants.  Them,  and 
their  habits,  and  institutions,  as  revealed  to  me  by 
association  and  through  the  press,  I  was  never  tired 
of  studying.  Their  ever  restless  chasing  of  the 
almighty  dollar,  their  much  exaggerated  energy,  their 
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quaint  way  of  amusing  themselves,  their  speech,  their 
clothes,  their  walk,  their  figures,  their  corruption, 
their  vice,  was  to  me  an  all-engrossing  study,  which 
I  am  always  hoping  to  resume. 

Speaking  of  vice  reminds  me  of  the  curious  differ 
ence  in  the  way  in  which  vice  and  immorality  are 
taken  and  dealt  with  by  America,  England,  and 
France  respectively.  I  take  the  cities  as  typical  of 
the  nations.  New  York  never  gives  the  muck-rake  a 
chance.  Vice  of  all  kinds,  and  marital  infidelity 
abound,  and  the  press  serves  it  up  piping  hot,  and 
keeps  it  going,  and  gloats  over  it,  and  makes  much  of 
it.  Dear  old  London  is  in  many  ways  no  better  than 
she  should  be,  but  she  never  talks  of  it  nor  advertises 
it,  and  in  a  half-and-half 'kind  of  way  she  realizes  that 
sometimes  she  is  naughty.  Away  to  Paris,  and  she 
neither  thinks  of  it,  nor  advertises  it,  nor  makes  any 
fuss  about  it.  It  is  just  a  part  of  her  life,  and  she  takes 
it  like  she  does  her  coffee  and  rolls. 

It  seems  to  me  such  a  pity  that  the  press  of  the  lead 
ing  city  of  the  United  States  should  always  endeavour 
to  serve  up  the  very  "gamiest"  items.it  can  lay  its 
hands  on.  Carried  to  its  natural  conclusion,  this  will 
end  in  a  positively  filthy  journalism,  and  it  is  getting 
perilously  close  to  it  now.  Oh,  my  poor  ears.  They 
are  tingling  already — in  anticipation. 

Speaking  of  the  New  York  press  reminds  me  of 
some  of  the  humorous  portions  of  it.  The  comic  paper 
was  to  me  much  like  the  comic  actor — funny  on 
account  of  its  grotesque  and  strained  efforts  to  be  so. 
Every.  Sunday  one  comic  paper  put  me  into  such  a 
bad  frame  of  mind  that  I  was  totally  unfitted  to  attend 
the  morning  performance — service,  I  mean. 

It  came  out  with  about  seventy  pages — I  have  known 
it  to  go  up  to  eighty-four  pages,  and  so  on — and  as 
though  this  was  not  in  itself  sufficient  aggravation 
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considering  how  the  class  of  literature  jarred  on  my 
sensitive  feelings,  it  had  several  enormous,  crudely- 
coloured  sheets  of  crudely-drawn  alleged  humorosities 
—monstrosities,  I  called  them — with  crude  attempts  at 
Avit  emerging  from  their  mouths  in  balloon  form.  The 
kind  of  thing  my  good  old  nurse's  grandmother  used 
to  show  my  nurse.  The  policeman,  bad  boy,  hat  and 
brick  seemed  a  very  popular  subject  for  serial  pictorial 
representation.  It  is  so  original,  you  know,  and  so 
entertaining.  The  colours  made  me  bilious,  and  the 
jokes  made  me  tired.  The  balloons  were  "feahfully  " 
irritating.  I  am  hoping  that  they  will  be  "off"  before 
my  next  visit  to  New  York.  If  they  are  not,  I  shall 
be — in  the  quickest  time  uin  the  world,"  which,  of 
course,  is  American  time. 

Sometimes,  however,  these  papers  are  really  funny 
in  infinitesimal  doses.  One  of  them  was  chronicling 
the  loss  of  an  American  cattle-steamer.  The  cattle 
men  were  Spaniards,  or  Mexicans,  or  Dagos  of  that 
general  persuasion,  while  the  rest  were  just  "Mur- 
kans."  The  report  said  that  of  those  on  board  "The 
loss  was  thirty-three  *  souls  '  and  four  '  cattle-men.'  " 

Perhaps  that  reporter  had  travelled  on  a  cattle-boat, 
but  I  don't  think  he  meant  it. 

Who  of  us  could  have  put  it  more  eloquently  by 
accident  ? 

Unconscious  humour  again. 

Always  his  best. 

I  have  just  come  across  the  following  item— 

COPYRIGHT    IN    DRESS 
A  new  use  for  the  Police 

NEW  YORK,  November  18. 

At  the  instance  of  a  millionaire  wife,  New  York  police  were 
stationed  at  a  fashionable  horse-show  in  order  to  prevent  modistes 
sketching  the  latest  dresses  for  reproduction. 

17 
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This  in  itself  is  quite  sweet.  The  costumes  of 
queens  are  at  the  liberty  of  all  who  may  wish  to  see, 
but  an  American  millionaire's  wife,  let  her  not  be 
gazed  upon.  I  do  not  know  of  any  law  under  which 
such  an  order  could  be  carried  out  even  in  free 
America,  except  the  law  which  prevails  wherever  Tam 
many's  foul  tentacles  spread,  the  law  of  the  dollar  : 
"In  God  we  trust."  Of  the  lady  who  could  obtain 
such  an  arrangement  I  do  not  wish  to  say  much,  in 
fact  nothing.  So  may  I  best  express  my  opinion. 

This  incident  calls  to  my  recollection  one  that  I  was 
a  participator  in.  During  a  visit  to  New  York,  I  went 
with  a  couple  of  friends,  enthusiastic  amateur  photo 
graphers,  to  see  the  Zoological  Gardens.  Each  of 
them  was  armed  with  a  small  camera.  The  man  at  the 
gate  stopped  them,  and  informed  them  that  cameras 
were  prohibited  in  the  park.  Protestations  were  un 
availing,  so  ultimately  the  cameras  were  deposited, 
and  we  went  into  the  gardens.  Fortunately  I  had  been 
there  before,  otherwise  my  afternoon  would  have  been 
completely  spoiled  by  the  suppressed  fury  and  elo 
quent  maledictions  which  were  in  the  air.  Y.'s  ears 
must  have  tingled  that  afternoon.  As  it  was,  I  was 
able  to  view  the  matter  from  a  philosophical  and 
humorous  standpoint,  and  I  am  sure  I  enjoyed  it  more 
than  my  friends.  After  about  two  hours'  wandering 
round  the  park  the  volcanic  eruptions  became  less 
frequent,  and  I  deemed  it  safe  to  influence  their  steps 
towards  the  camera  dee'-po.  We  arrived  there.  The 
gentleman  who  compulsorily  removed  the  cameras 
from  their  proprietors'  care  had  given  them  in  ex 
change  little  checks.  My  ireful  friends,  with  the 
wound  smarting  again  at  sight  of  him  who  had  in 
flicted  it,  tendered  these  checks  with  much  resentment 
depicted  on  their  expressive  countenances.  The  enemy 
gathered  them  in,  and  after  scrutinizing  them  in  a 
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contemplative  manner,  said,  "Ten  cents  each,  please." 
Then  I  cannot  tell  you  what  happened.  As  the  young 
girl  in  the  novel  says,  "The  sky  seemed  to  be  suddenly 
overcast.  I  couldn't  hear  the  little  birds  upon  the 
twigs.  All  seemed  dark  and  dismal,"  as  the  torrent  of 
expressive  verbs  and  adjectives  rose  and  rilled  the 
atmosphere  like  the  fumes  of  lyddite.  Oh,  it  was  warm 
while  it  lasted,  but  evidently  the  attendant  was  used 
to  it,  and  I,  well,  I  can  be  as  philosophical  as  any 
other  man  about  my  friends'  troubles — wrhen  they  are 
not  serious.  Everything  here  below  has  an  end.  The 
terrific  force  of  this  cyclone  could  not  be  sustained, 
It  soon  blew  itself  out.  The  cameras  were  worth  much 
more  than  ten  cents  each.  Time  was  not  too  plentiful, 
also  the  choleric  ones  were  not  seeking  for  American 
law  or  justice.  They  wrathfully  parted  each  with  his 
dime,  and  I  marched  away  with  them,  bearing  with 
me  the  attendant's  parting  words  :  "The  park  is  copy 
righted,  gentlemen,  so  I  can't  help  it,"  and  of  course 
he  could  not;  but  every  now  and  again  fierce  gusts 
of  passion  swept  me  on  either  side  until  I  ventured 
to  remind  them  that  my  moustache  did  not  require 
singeing,  and  so  by  and  by  "things"  began  to  im 
prove  a  little ;  but  I  guarantee  my  friends  and  I  shall 
never  forget  our  experience  in  New  York,  the  pride 
of  the  land  of  liberty,  where  her  school-boys  cannot 
take  a  picture  of  the  animals  or  trees  in  her  park.  I 
believe  it  is  run  by  a  trust.  How  much  of  the  face 
of  America  is  copyrighted  I  did  not  ascertain.  I 
wanted  to  find  out  whether  the  praying-wheel  was 
patented,  or  copyrighted,  or  trade-marked,  or  if  I  had 
the  right  to  advertise  in  America  "In  God  /  trust," 
without  being  prosecuted  for  infringement  or  by  some 
other  "trust,"  but  I  forgot. 

This  is  liberty  !     Such  a  thing  should  be  unknown. 
So  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  infinitely  finer  collection  in 
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London  is  free  to  artist  or  photographer  upon  payment 
of  his  admission  fee,  at  all  times  that  it  is  open.  I 
have  said  the  London  collection  is  much  finer  than 
that  of  New  York.  In  one  respect  only  does  that  in 
New  York  surpass  London's — they  have  far  more 
reptiles,  a  really  splendid  collection. 

Really,  Y.,  some  word  other  than  contempt  must 
be  coined  to  express  the  feelings  of  the  foreigner  for 
the  land  of  liberty  which  prevents  a  poor  dressmaker 
getting  a  hint  from  a  Chicago  pork-packer's  lady's 
ample  back  or  front — lots  of  "front,"  as  a  rule — and 
forbids  the  school-boy  snapping  his  camera  at  a  bison 
in  your  park.  Liberty  indeed  !  Does  she  not  hold 
the  ledger  in  one  hand,  while  with  her  lamp  in  the 
other  she  hunteth  for  the  man  who  will  make  the 
biggest  entry  in  the  money  columns  ? 

Yes,  New  York  is  a  great  city,  a  cosmopolitan, 
polyglot  community.  I  sometimes  wonder  how  many 
"true"  Americans  there  are  in  New  York. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  judging  from  the  position  of 
affairs  in  the  various  public  departments  and  the  return 
to  power  of  Tammany,  that  the  organic  disease  which 
the  heart  of  America  was  suffering  from  has  not  been 
cured.  It  was  merely  alleviated  for  the  time  being, 
and  now  I  am  afraid  it  will  rage  with  greater  malignity 
than  ever,  for  the  period  during  which  it  did  not 
manifest  itself  was  not  really  a  case  of  cure.  The 
disease  was  there  all  the  time,  increasing,  increasing, 
increasing,  until,  like  the  waters  of  a  mighty  dam,  it 
burst  through  and,  rushing  forth,  spread  the  slime 
over  all  that  it  touched,  and  so  will  Tammany. 

Tammany  means  corruption  and  vice  in  all  forms. 
You  cannot  have  it  much  plainer  than  I  have  given  it 
to  you.  So  long  as  New  York  prefers  this  kind  of 
thing  to  purity  of  administration  and  real  liberty 
and  justice,  not  the  tinsel  ornaments  she  parades  in 
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their  name,  just  so  long  will  Tammany  continue  to 
exist. 

I  have  spared  you  all  details  about  skyscrapers  and 
things  like  that,  except  just  those  little  ones  that  I 
thought  might  amuse  you,  so  you  must  excuse  me  if 
I  inflict  upon  you  a  few  details  in  connection  with  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Three  features  stand  out  far  above  the  others.  These  are  the 
great  windows,  the  annunciators  and  the  telephones.  To  give 
the  maximum  amount  of  light,  the  entire  sides  of  the  board 
room  on  Broad  and  New  Streets  have  been  made  into  windows. 
Each  window  is  fifty  feet  high  and  ninety-six  feet  long,  and 
weighs  about  eighty  tons.  They  are  held  in  place  by  eighteen- 
inch  steel  mullions  enclosed  in  ornamental  bronze.  Part  of  the 
way  up  the  windows  are  double,  with  heaters  to  keep  the  glass 
warm  in  winter.  If  the  glass  were  placed  in  ordinary  shop 
fronts  it  would  occupy  a  block  700  feet  long.  Shades  regulate 
the  light,  operated  by  electric  buttons.  The  annunciators  are 
two  here,  instead  of  one,  as  in  the  old  building.  They  consist  of 
1200  rectangles,  nine  inches  by  twelve  inches,  on  each  of  which  is 
the  number  of  a  member  or  a  floor  employee.  When  a  member 
is  wanted  his  clerk  presses  a  button,  his  number  appears,  and 
he  goes  to  his  telephone  station.  To  operate  these  instruments 
there  are  8000  separate  wires,  with  a  total  length  of  247  miles. 
There  are  about  500  telephones  on  the  floor  of  the  exchange,  so 
placed  that  they  are  immediately  at  hand,  while  they  do  not 
interfere  with  business.  The  electrical  equipment  of  the  building 
represents  every  contrivance  and  novelty  of  modern  science. 
There  are  6000  incandescent  and  68  arc  lamps  in  the  building. 
Twelve  tons  of  copper  wire  are  used,  with  a  total  length  of 
208  miles.  From  the  board-room  pneumatic  tubes  run  to  all 
parts  of  the  building — 6  miles  of  tubing  and  175  automatic  ter 
minals.  There  are  6  passenger  elevators,  3  directories  and  5 
electric  dumb-waiters.  A  refrigerating  plant  has  been  installed 
for  cooling  the  air  of  the  board-room  and  for  the  ice-water 
fountain.  The  cooling  effect  equals  the  melting  of  450  tons  of 
ice  a  day. 

"  Four  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  ice  a  day !  " 
Phe-w-w  !  I  always  said  they  were  a  "hot"  lot  on 
Wall  Street. 

But  it's  not  enough  ! 
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OLLA  PODRIDA 

MANY  people  don't  know  my  meaning  for  the  head 
ing  of  this  chapter.  It  here  means,  all  those  bits 
which  ought  to  have  squeezed  in  somewhere  else,  but 
didn't. 

You  have  no  doubt  heard  it  alleged  that  Y.  has 
humorous  tendencies,  and  perhaps  you  have  been 
looking  for  a  chapter  on  this  subject.  I  wish  I  could 
give  it  to  you,  but,  truth  to  tell,  I  never  discovered 
them.  You  must  understand  that  I  am  speaking 
generally.  As  is  well  known,  America  boasts  of  some 
very  fine  after-dinner  speakers,  but  these  are  the 
brilliant  exceptions.  Y.  is  really  only  funny  when 
he  doesn't  mean  to  be,  then  at  times  he  is  excruciat 
ingly  comical,  but  often  the  comicality  is  tinged  with 
something  that  robs  it  of  its  intrinsic  merit  as  humour. 
The  trail  of  the  dollar  is  on  it.  Y.  has  not  time  to  be 
funny.  He  doesn't  know  what  humour  is,  or  he 
would  have  shot  two  of  the  leading  comic  actors  of 
New  York,  or  "squared"  Tammany  to  put  them  on 
as  inspectors  of  public  nuisances — before  a  looking- 
glass — long  ago. 

These  two  idiots  are  big  and  heavy  and  raw- 
boned.  They  act  baby-nonsense,  and  come  down 
from  the  sky  above  the  stage  in  baskets,  and  do  "all 
the  most"  foolishness  and  idiocy  it's  possible  to 
imagine,  and  I  have  watched  them  murdering  funny 
situations  with  tears  of  rage  in  my  eyes,  while  Y.  was 
using  his  handkerchief  from  opposite  emotions. 
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That's  when  Y.  is  funny,  sort  of  compound  funni- 
ness,  when  he  is  "laffing  like  mad"  at  fun  which  is 
no  manner  of  fun  at  all,  but  just  babyish  vulgarity. 
For  pure  humour  one  London  coster  could  bury 
"most  all"  New  York. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  a  nation  to  be 
humorous  must  have  a  considerable  amount  of  heart. 
Y.  possibly  has  as  great  a  weight  of  heart  as  the 
average  man,  but  the  weight  of  metal  on  it  never 
gives  it  a  chance.  A  certain  wild  and  quaint  exag 
geration  of  speech,  which  at  times  approaches  quite 
near  to  humour,  is  sometimes  possessed  by  Y. ; 
but  speaking  of  him  generally,  and  especially  when 
he  is  a  dweller  in  cities,  there  is  only  one  "humour" 
for  him,  and  that  is  that  which  is  induced — on  his 
skin — by  the  race  for  dollars. 

I  have  occasionally  hinted  in  these  pages  that  Y. 
is  in  some  respects  a  little  loud.  I  always  like  to  have 
documentary  evidence  in  proof  of  my  assertions  about 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  otherwise  the 
commonest  facts  may  seem,  to  those  who  have  not 
been  there,  like  gross  exaggerations.  This  clipping 
will  speak  for  the  loudness — 

STAMPEDED    BY   A   SNEEZE 

Henry  Huster  sneezed  so  loudly  in  the  streets  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  last  week,  that  two  horses  attached  to  a  carriage 
took  fright  and  ran  away. 

We  must  believe  this.  It  is  from  an  American 
newspaper,  and  appeared  in  about  forty-eight  others. 
Why  not?  It  has  truth,  humour  and  importance — to 
me,  at  least,  as  corroborative  evidence  of  loudness. 

In  some  parts  of  America,  not  the  most  law-abiding 
either,  a  curious  practice  exists.  Many  of  the  sub 
urban  homes  have  no  fences.  You  will  see  a  lovely 
plot  of  green  turf  bordering  the  street,  and  never  a 
foot  that  should  not  touch  it  goes  there.  I  have  seen 
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the  corner  plot  at  the  intersection  of  two  streets  as 
green  and  undefiled  as  a  lawn  might  be.  In  many  a 
country  where  knock-out-drops,  knives,  money-belts 
and  revolvers  are  not  quite  such  common  articles  of 
commerce  as  they  are  in  the  States,  this  would  be 
impossible ;  also  you  will  see  the  mail  piled  up  a  foot 
above  the  trumpery  letter-boxes  provided  in  some 
places.  This  respect  for  the  property  of  others  in 
cities  where  vice  and  lawlessness  are  rampant  is  very 
strange. 

It  always  seemed  to  me  that  Y.  was  continually 
striving  to  do  something  that  would  look  strange  or 
uncommon  in  print,  and,  to  do  him  justice,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  he  frequently  succeeds.  I  have  not 
dealt  very  extensively  with  the  education  of  the 
United  States.  That,  I  am  afraid,  would  make  these 
pages  too  dry.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are 
many  splendid  educational  establishments,  and  the 
technical  schools  are,  I  dare  say,  as  good  as  any  in 
the  world,  but  some  of  the  so-called  colleges  are 
hollow  shams  that  should  be  crushed  out  of  existence. 
It  is  a  great  shame  that  unscrupulous  scoundrels 
should  be  allowed  to  pose  as  universities,  to  sell  de 
grees,  and  license  other  scoundrels  to  go  forth  and 
fleece,  or  otherwise  damage,  not  only  Y.,  but  innocent 
people  in  far  lands,  who  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
inquire  into  the  merits  of  his  gaudy  diploma,  which 
may  have  cost  him,  for  keeping  terms  and  everything, 
board,  lodging  and  washing  included,  ten  dollars. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  degrees  and  eccentri 
cities,  I  may  give  you  an  instance  as  to  the  laxity,  or 
enterprise,  call  it  what  you  will,  displayed  in  a  certain 
case  while  I  was  in  America. 

DEGREES    BY   WIRE 

After  undergoing  a  severe  oral  examination  over  the  telephone, 
James  Dormont,  an  engineer  of  St.  Louis,  U.S.,  had  a  degree 
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conferred  upon  him  by  Purdue  University.     He  was  unable  to 
reach  the  examination-room  on  account  of  floods. 

Questions  of  identity  or  what  books  of  reference 
might  have  been  employed  at  the  other  end  were,  I 
suppose,  duly  considered  by  examiners,  but  evidently 
the  authorities  of  Purdue  University  thought  the 
opportunity  too  good  to  be  perdu.  Par  ! 

The  impression  left  upon  my  mind  as  to  education 
in  America  is  that  it  is  intensely  practical.  It  seems 
to  me  that  Y.  is  narrowing  his  education  down  as 
much  as  possible  to  that  which  will  most  readily  pro 
duce  dollars.  We  might  well  follow  him  some  way 
on  these  lines.  I  think  there  is  nothing  he  envies 
the  birthplaces  of  Caesar,  Sallust,  Homer,  and  all 
those  old  fogeys  who  wore  sandals  and  togas,  except 
the  age  thereof.  That  he  would  buy — for  his  nation 
— if  he  could.  Outside  this  he  considers  these  illus 
trious  personages  merely  as  "back-numbers."  His 
boot-making  machinery  would  paralyze  them  could 
they  see  it — so  would  his  language  could  they  hear  it. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  some  few  in  the  States 
have  heard  of  these  people,  and  possibly  enjoyed  their 
works,  but  for  this  class  of  thing  in  general  there  is 
no  market — and  that's  uall  there  .is  to  it." 

I  have  expatiated  now  and  again  on  the  cheapness 
of  human  life  in  America.  I  have  given  you  the  case 
of  a  chief  justice  who  assessed  the  value  of  a  child  to 
its  parents  at  a  dollar.  I  must  give  you  another 
instance  of  a  justice  who  seems  to  have  wanted  to  do 
the  right  thing,  but  did  not  know  how  to,  or  could 
not. 

TOTS   TORTURED   WITH    HOT    IRONS 

Children  Maltreated  because  they  would  not  perform.  Acrobatic 

Feats 

ST.  Louis,  April  23. 

In  the  Dayton  Street  Police  Court,  to-day,  John  Earl  was  tried 
on  a  charge  of  maltreating  his  two  tiny  adopted  children,  George 
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and  Florence  Digge,  aged  seven  and  eight  respectively.  A  mut 
tering,  threatening  crowd  of  law}'ers,  newspaper-men  and  spec 
tators  gathered  about  the  witness  stand,  where  the  tots  told 
their  stories.  Attaches  of  the  court  surrounded  the  prisoners 
for  fear  of  violence.  The  children  were  found  in  a  dark,  rat- 
infested  closet  at  Mrs.  J,  F.  Hayes's  rooming-house,  No.  1601, 
Washington  Avenue,  where  Earl  and  his  wife  lived.  The  dis 
covery  was  made  by  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Thompson,  Matron  of  the 
Undenominational  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Home,  No.  1701, 
Lucas  Avenue,  who  had  charge  of  the  children  before  the  Earls 
adopted  them  two  months  ago.  Famished,  and  weak  from  loss 
of  blood,  they  swooned  in  the  arms  of  Mrs.  Thompson. 

Worst  case  he  ever  saw.  Dr.  J.  M.  Newell,  who  attended  the 
children,  pronounced  this  the  worst  spectacle  of  inflicted  injuries 
he  had  ever  seen,  and  he  has  passed  through  two  wars  as  a 
regimental  surgeon.  The  boy's  back  is  a  mass  of  cuts  from  the 
beatings  he  received.  All  of  his  front  teeth  are  out,  the  result  of 
a  blow  from  Earl's  big  fists.  His  hearing  is  affected  from  the 
innumerable  beatings  given  him  over  the  head,  and  the  bottom 
of  his  feet  are  so  badly  burned  that  he  can  hardly  stand.  The 
girl  is  in  a  more  precarious  condition  than  her  brother.  Her 
limbs  were  punctured  in  a  score  of  places  with  hot  irons.  Some 
of  the  holes  are  a  half-inch  deep.  Her  right  foot  has  a  large 
scar,  the  result  of  a  burn  which,  she  says,  was  inflicted  by  Mrs. 
Earl  with  a  flat-iron.  Burned  from  waist  to  neck.  Her  back 
is  blistered  from  her  waist  to  her  neck.  Her  head  is  cut  in  a 
dozen  places,  one  of  the  wounds  apparently  resulting  from  a 
fracture  of  the  skull.  There  is  a  burned  hole  in  her  neck,  which 
looks  as  though  the  Earls  tried  to  drive  the  hot  iron  through 
her  throat.  The  child  cannot  speak  above  a  whisper  from  the 
severe  chokings  she  has  received.  Her  hair  was  pulled  out  by 
the  roots,  and  even  her  finger-  and  toe-nails  were  torn  out. 
Earl's  wife  fled  from  the  Hayes's  house,  leaving  her  effects 
behind,  and  has  not  been  captured. 

Earl,  to-day,  was  fined  1000  dollars,  and  the  justice  said  that 
he  wished  he  could  make  the  fine  5,000,000.  The  Humane 
Society  charges  that  Earl  inflicted  the  injuries  as  punishment 
because  the  children  refused  to  perform  acrobatic  feats.  Earl 
and  his  wife  travel  as  performers  with  a  patent  medicine  show. 

Earl  was  fined  1,000  dollars!!!  I  do  not  know 
much  about  the  laws  of  St.  Louis,  but  if  they  meet 
cases  of  that  description  by  fine,  if  I  had  a  family  I 
should  prefer  not  to  settle  there  until  my  children 
were  fairly  well  grown.  This  is  a  case  which  would 
almost  convert  one  to  the  lynching  methods.  Evi 
dently  the  justice  desired  to  inflict  a  heavy  penalty; 
but  to  fine  a  man,  travelling  as  a  showman  for  a  patent 
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medicine,  1,000  dollars,  is  about  equal  to  mulcting  a 
London  newsboy  in  a  lac  of  rupees.  Surely  there 
are  no  prisons  about  St.  Louis,  and  the  "cat"  must 
be  unknown. 

Verily  America  is  a  strange  land.  For  disputing 
his  doctor's  bill,  which  really  is  quite  frequently  and 
justly  done  by  his  white  relative,  Alexander  Thomp 
son,  "coloured,"  was  summarily  "passed  out";  but 
these  wretches,  blacker  than  the  essence  of  many 
niggers,  are  merely  fined  an  impossible  amount. 

I  have  occasionally  mentioned  that  corruption  exists 
in  America.  It  is  sometimes  dangerous  to  undertake 
the  work  of  clearing  up  the  dirt.  I  have  told  you 
about  Lieutenant-Governor  Lee.  The  state-attorney 
was  going  into  the  boodle  business  very  thoroughly, 
and  the  result  of  his  investigations  when  I  left  the 
States  was  that  five  or  six  more  Senators  were  to  be 
indicted.  Y.  does  not  believe  in  this.  The  attorney's 
life  has  been  threatened  again  and  again,  and  unless 
he  is  discreet  he  runs  quite  a  chance  of  undesirable 
ventilation. 

New  York  lawyers  can  get  you  almost  anything 
you  want  from  justice  if  you  can  foot  the  bill.  I  did 
not  meet  many  of  them.  I  did  not  want  to  if  the 
following  paragraph,  which  appeared  in  one  of  New 
York's  leading  dailies  while  I  was  there,  be  true.  It 
was  not  contradicted  or  referred  to  by  any  one.  I 
could  not  help  asking  what  the  others  were  like  if 
this  was  the  "weight"  of  the  luminaries  of  the  New 
York  bar.  Many  would  scout  this  as  an  invention, 
but  there  are  plenty  of  similar  or  worse  cases  every 
week.  Pay  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

This  is  stated  to  be  an  episode  which  occurred  in 
Manhattan  not  long  ago,  and  which  had  one  of  the 
luminaries  of  the  New  York  bar  for  a  central  figure. 
There  came  to  the  firm,  of  which  this  lawyer  is  a 
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member,  a  client,  who  stated  that  he  was  employed 
in  an  up-State  bank,  and  that  he  had  appropriated 
the  bank's  funds  to  the  tune  of  many  thousands  of 
dollars.  The  time  was  coming  when  his  defalcations 
must  be  discovered.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  was  the 
advice  he  sought.  "  How  much  of  the  bank's  money 
could  you  lay  your  hands  on  now  ?  "  the  man  of  law 
asked.  "Oh,  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,"  was  the 
reply.  "Get  it,  and  then  come  back  to  me,"  said  the 
lawyer.  So  said,  so  done,  and  some  days  later  the 
bank  employe  appeared  in  the  lawyer's  office  and 
handed  over  the  100,000  dollars.  Thereupon  the 
lawyer  got  into  communication  with  the  bank.  It 
had  been  robbed  altogether  of,  say,  110,000  dollars. 
The  man  of  law  had  a  plan  by  which  the  bank  could 
recover  80,000  dollars.  What  was  it?  Merely  to  let 
its  embezzling  employe  go  scot  free.  On  that  under 
standing  80,000  dollars  should  be  paid  over  to  the 
bank  at  once,  otherwise  there  was  no  telling  whether 
the  bank  would  recover  any  of  the  stolen  money.  The 
bank  accepted  the  proposal.  Eighty  thousand  dollars 
was  returned  to  it  by  the  New  York  law  firm,  its 
fraudulent  employe  escaped  a  term  in  Sing-Sing,  and 
the  man  of  law  pocketed  20,000  dollars  as  his  fee. 

I  suppose,  according  to  Y.'s  code  of  "professional  " 
honour,  this  would  be  accounted  a  "square  deal." 

I  am  back  again  on  to  corruption  just  now.  You 
must  excuse  me.  It  is  so  hard  to  keep  away  from  it 
in  the  States.  This  really  is  quite  a  good  sample  of 
the  wholesale  and  thorough  way  that  they  "do  it"  in 
the  States. 

SEATTLE,  WASH.,  Tuesday. 

After  a  dramatic  scene  in  court,  in  which  many  attorneys 
tried  every  means  to  delay  action,  the  Grand  Jury  yesterday 
returned  all  the  indictments  which  it  had  voted  during  the  last 
two  weeks,  including  those  against  the  Mayor,  Chief  of  the 
Police,  judges  and  other  prominent  men  in  the  community.  In 
all  nineteen  indictments  were  returned. 
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Nineteen  indictments.  This  is  not  bad  for  Seattle. 
They  must  have  been  going  the  pace  pretty  freely  in 
this  festive  little  town.  The  man  of  the  nineteen, 
who  has  my  hearty  sympathy,  is  a  certain  Judge 
Cann.  See  how  he  got  into  trouble — 

Judge  Cann  was  indicted  for  failing  to  account  for  three 
dollars  sixty  cents,  paid  to  his  court  by  Fred  Gardner,  clerk  in 
the  Federal  District  Attorney's  office,  in  connection  with  the 
issuance  of  a  warrant  for  a  woman  in  San  Francisco.  It  is 
asserted  that  Judge  Cann's  testimony  relating  to  the  alleged 
misappropriation  of  the  fee  incidentally  caused  his  indictment 
for  perjury. 

Scandalous  !  Shameful !  !  Have  I  not  said  that 
there  is  no  respect  for  the  bench?  Think  of  a  judge 
being  charged  with  lending  himself  three  hundred 
and  sixty  cents.  Disgraceful !  and,  to  add  insult  to 
injury,  to  think  that  he  would  swear  falsely  about  it. 
Perish  the  thought !  The  grand  jury  deserves  to  be 
abolished  for  dreaming  of  such  a  thing — in  America. 

How  I  do  jump  about,  to  be  sure !  Here's  divorce 
again.  Some  time  ago,  a  girl,  not  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  ran  away  and  married  a  youth.  Four  months 
later  they  were  divorced.  Incompatibility  of  tempera 
ment  and  that  the  boy  had  cold  feet  and  kicked  about 
too  much  in  his  sleep  were,  I  think,  the  grounds. 
Some  few  months  ago  she  ran  away  with  the  same 
boy  again,  and  was  again  married  to  him,  and  at  latest 
advices  the  pair  were  trying  to  arrange  their  habits 
to  enable  them  to  start  living  happily  ever  after. 

I  have  not  written  anything  about  American  art. 
It  is  one  of  the  very  few  things  I  know  nothing  about. 
I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  Y.  knows  less.  If  he 
doesn't  he  ought  to  "scrap"  half  his  statues,  and 
build  others  more  up  to  date.  Now,  I  do  know 
absolutely  nothing  about  art — except  what  pleases  my 
eye,  and  that  possibly  is  incorrect — but  I  will  tell  you 
about  a  statue  that  Y.  has  made,  and  if  my  description 
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does  not  do  it  justice  you  must  put  it  down  to  my 
ignorance. 

It  stands  on  the  steps  of  the  University  Library  at 
Columbia.  It  was  built  by  a  gentleman  named  Daniel 
Chester  French,  although  I  believe  he  is  American. 
Now  I  don't  want  to  hurt  anybody's  feelings,  be  he 
French,  or  American,  or,  as  in  this  case,  both,  with  a 
whole  English  town  and  a  lion  tamer  thrown  in,  but 
my  impression  of  his  statue  is  of  a  big,  stout  woman, 
preferably,  as  they  say  in  their  patent  specifications, 
American  and  forty,  "most  all"  loose  clothes  of  no 
particular  style,  and  evidently  she  was  there  before 
the  chair,  and  the  chair  was  built  on  to  her.  Both  her 
arms  are  raised  at  about  the  same  angle  on  each  side 
of  her  head,  so  that  they  and  her  head  and  shoulders 
make  a  fine  W.  On  her  knees  is  the  everlasting 
ledger.  Why  do  all  American  statues  have  ledgers? 
In  her  right  hand  is  a  ruler,  waiting  to  rule  off 
and  deduct  the  amount  which  her  extended  open 
left  seems  anxious  to  receive.  From  beneath  her 
garments  five  large,  broad  toes  obtrude  themselves, 
and  the  smallest  one  seems  to  have  a  bunion ;  but 
what  annoys  me  more  than  anything  is  the  idea  of 
that  chair  being  built  on  to  that  woman  so  that  one 
arm  of  the  chair  is  different  from  the  other.  It  seems 
such  a  fraud,  but  you  must  remember  I  know  nothing 
of  art,  and  if  this  is  really  art  I  am  satisfied  it  is  "folly 
to  be  wise." 


XXX 

THE  JUDGE'S  CHARGE  TO  THE  JURY 

I  SUPPOSE  I  am  hardly  right  to  style  myself  the 
judge.  Y.  would  say,  no  doubt,  that  I  am  the  prose 
cutor,  or  persecutor.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  have  to  a 
certain  extent  endeavoured  to  form  a  judgment  of  Y., 
so  call  me  both  or  one,  or  neither,  the  fact  remains 
that  you  are  the  jury,  and  that  I  want  to  sum  up  and 
emphasize  some  of  the  pitfalls  which  I  have  en 
deavoured  to  point  out  in  Y.'s  path. 

The  impression,  the  sad,  strong,  enduring  impres 
sion,  which  grows  stronger  on  me  every  time  I  receive 
an  American  newspaper  or  stay  in  an  American  town, 
is  that  America  is  the  land  of  hollowness.  I  came 
away  with  a  nasty  taste  in  my  mouth,  not  that  of  ter 
rapin,  but  something  much  worse.  I  came  away  feel 
ing  that  the  life  of  the  nation  is  unwholesome,  both 
commercially  and  socially.  It  seemed  to  me  dirty.  I 
fail  to  see  how  it  can  be  otherwise.  No  nation  whose 
chief  and  almost  sole  aim  is  sordid  can  rise  amongst 
nations  except  as  mere  hucksters.  No  nation  whose 
laws  menace  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  tie,  and 
provide  means  for  licensed  prostitution  by  profligate 
blackguards  under  the  guise  of  marriage,  can  hope  to 
occupy  a  place  of  respect  amongst  civilized  nations. 

It  would  be  bad  enough  if  this  state  of  affairs  pre 
vailed  in  a  country  that  really  was  a  nation,  but  it 
becomes  quite  a  question  at  times  as  to  whether  Y.  is, 
in  the  true  acceptance  of  the  term,  a  nation.  I  am 
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afraid  that  this  will  prove  the  last  straw  to  Y.,  but  I 
must  vSpeak  now  as  plainly  as  I  can.  Etymologically 
I  concede  to  Y.  at  once  his  right  to  be  called  a  nation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  how  many  true  Americans  from 
those  who  founded  the  nation  could  now  be  rounded 
up?  The  population  of  America  consists  to  a  large 
extent  of  off-casts  from  every  land  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  amongst  them  are  immense  numbers  of  Ger 
mans,  French,  Italians,  Poles,  Austrians,  Greeks  and 
others.  Some  of  these  are  unobjectionable  as  citizens 
of  the  great  Republic.  Many  of  them  are  the  scum  of 
other  lands.  Writers  on  America  are  apt  to  enthuse 
on  the  introduction  of  the  fine,  enterprising  souls  who 
leave  home — for  their  country's  good  and — to  carve 
out  their  fortunes  in  the  United  States,  and  to  dilate 
upon  the  fact  that  they  must  tend  to  improve  the 
blood  of  America.  Stand  down  by  the  immigration 
office  and  see  them  land  with  their  "kits"  in  a  red- 
spotted  handkerchief  and  ten  days'  beard  and  dirt  on 
their  faces,  and  think  of  the  United  States  wanting 
this  blood ! 

So  far  as  regards  improving  the  race  by  intermar 
riage,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  large  percentage 
of  these  people  go  to  America  impelled  by  reasons 
other  than  enterprise,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  a 
breed  can  be  improved  by  turning  haphazard  into  a 
field  a  large  number  of  animals,  some  bad  and  weedy, 
others  good  and  well-bred,  and  leaving  the  matter  to 
chance.  No,  I  think  I  have  heard  of  such  a  thing  as 
breeding  to  a  strain ;  and  if  Y.  is  seriously  thinking 
of  trying  to  improve  the  unborn  millions,  he  must 
establish  a  department  to  give  this  most  important 
matter  its  exclusive  care;  and  it  will  have  lots  to  do, 
for  there  are  already  in  Y.  signs  of  physical  deteriora 
tion,  and  before  long,  unless  he  slows  down,  neurotic 
and  dyspeptic  diseases  will  increase  enormously,  and 
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be  transmitted  by  heredity  in  a  degree  which  will 
surpass  anything  known  now.  It  is  absolutely  cer 
tain  that  man  cannot  continue  to  live  an  unnatural  life 
without  paying  the  penalty;  and,  sad  to  relate,  it  falls 
even  on  the  unborn  millions — when  they  appear — for 
even  the  praying-wheel  will  not  avail  Y.  against  this 
immutable  law. 

I  tremble  sometimes  when  I  think  what  this  cosmo 
politan,  polyglot  collection  of  millions  will  be  in  a 
few  score  years  unless  it  makes  some  provision  for 
strengthening  the  marriage  tie  and  putting  the  brake 
on  the  unbridled  passions  of  many  of  the  imported 
savages,  who,  according  to  the  aforesaid  writers,  are 
going  to  "improve  the  strain."  What  I  think  of  the 
strain  as  it  is  going  now  he  who  runs  may  read,  but 
I  should  be  sorry  to  so  insult  it  as  to  suggest  that  it 
can  be  improved  in  this  manner. 

It  is  a  very  serious  question  that  Y.  has  to  deal 
with,  is  this  foreign  increase  of  his  population,  with 
race-suicide  being  talked — and  talked  with  reason — 
by  the  President  of  a  nation  like  this,  which  adds 
somewhere  in  the  region  of  a  million  immigrants  a 
year  to  her  population,  which  increment  is  chiefly 
composed  of  Italians,  Russians,  Austrians,  Greeks, 
Poles,  Syrians,  and  such-like.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
with  a  crowd  like  this  the  revolver  and  the  knife  are 
increasingly  popular  in  Y.'s  country? 

Formerly  the,  great  majority  came  from  Great 
Britain,  Germany  and  Scandinavia.  In  1882  Teutonic 
races  furnished  America  with  535,000  people.  The 
numbej*  a  few -years  ago  was  about  128,000.  There 
is  here  a  marvellous  falling  off,  and  one  which  should 
give  'Y.  pause.-  Although  he  would  say  many  of 
these  Teutons  are  "back-numbers,"  he  must  admit 
that  they  are  superior  as  citizens  to  the  motley  hordes 
which  now  swarm  into  the  States. 
18 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  one  of  this  poly 
glot  crowd  can  shortly  be  made  an  American  although 
not  "born  under  the  flag,  sir."  They  generally  do 
become  Americans.  Y.  hopes  this  immigration  is 
going  to  increase.  What  is  his  "nation  "  going  to  be 
in  three  generations  ?  Who  will  be  able  to  define  the 
word  "American  "?  No,  Y.,  my  lad,  you  are  getting 
the  wrong  goods,  and  you  are  not  seeing  it  quite  so 
quickly  as  you  should — and  would,  if  it  was  pork. 

Think  of  this.  Think  of  about  thirty-five  millions 
of  these  people  intermarried  during  the  course  of  as 
many  years,  and  it  should  be  more  than  that.  What 
will  it  all  be  ? 

Get  back  on  to  the  good  old  stock  if  you  can,  Y. 
You  have  millions  of  acres  of  good  land.  Give  it  to 
them,  Y. 

At  any  time,  and  of  any  people,  I  would  sooner  say 
good  than  evil,  but  I  should  be  unworthy  the  knight 
hood  of  the  pen  were  I  to  falter  in  giving  expression 
to  my  opinions  on  the  very  serious  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  a  condition  which  is, 
I  am  thankful  to  say,  at  least  in  part,  realized  by  its 
energetic  and  courageous  President;  and  I  should  be 
unworthier  still  were  I  to  endeavour  to  gloss  over  those 
national  failings  which,  in  my  opinion,  threaten  the 
stability  and  permanent  prosperity  of  the  nation ;  to 
coat  with  an  artificial  skin  the  ulcer  which  will  ulti 
mately  suppurate  through  its  false  covering  and 
spread  with  redoubled  malignity.  I  say  this  by  way 
of  palliation  for  my  plain  speaking,  not  that  I  am 
ashamed  and  unprepared  to  stand  by  what  I  say,  but 
because  it  gives  me  who  write  probably  far  more  pain 
than  you  who  read.  My  hope  is  that  I  may  not  have 
written  in  vairi. 

I  have  said  that  everything  in  the  States  seemed  to 
me  unwholesome.  I  am  afraid  I  offended  Y.  one 
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day.  I  had  finished  dealing  with  one  of  New  York's 
municipal  scandals,  and  was  in  a  bad  mood  at  the 
time,  when  Y.,  knowing  that  I  was  soon  to  leave 
America,  asked  me  a  most  inopportune  question. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "have  you  seen  all  you  want  of  our 
country  ?  " 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation — I  think  I  should 
have  hesitated— I  rapped  out,  "Everything  except  the 
hole  in  the  centre." 

Y.  was  puzzled.    "How's  that?"  he  asked. 

I  repeated. 

"I  don't  quite  understand.  I  guess  you  must  ex 
plain,"  said  Y. 

So  I  explained.  I  told  him  that  everything  I  had 
seen  in  the  States,  every  national  monument,  concrete 
or  abstract,  from  Washington's  monument  to  the  great 
and  supposedly-pure  fountain  of  justice,  was  hollow 
or  corrupt ;  that  his  divorce  laws  were  hollow  shams ; 
that  his  liberty  was  an  empty,  national  catchword; 
that  his  life  was  empty  and  hollow  because  he  was 
without  the  true  God,  because  he  was  not  even  grop 
ing  for  Him ;  that  his  home-life  was  but  the  thin 
ghost  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  a  few  other  little 
items  that  I  am  sure  he,  poor  fellow,  did  not  appre 
ciate,  and  I  wound  up  by  saying,  "I  have  seen  that 
everything  else  in  this  great  land  of  yours  is  hollow,  and 
artificial,  and  unwholesome,  so  I  fell  to  wondering  if 
I  could  not  get  to  the  centre  of  your  country  and  find 
if  it,  too,  is  hollow ;  for  if  not  then  indeed  it  must  stand 
by  itself  in  this  respect,  and  then,  Y.,  my  dear  fellow, 
be  like  it !  be  like  it !  !  be  like  it !  !  !  For  thy  land 
is  good  enough,  and  can  be  great  enough,  to  satisfy 
even  the  soarings  of  thy  ambitious  mind;  but,  Y.,  my 
dear  fellow,  thou  hast  builded  for  thyself  a  national 
skyscraper.  It  has  sprung  up  amazing  quick,  and 
thou  gazest  on  it  with  much  pride.  Even  thy  sky- 
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scrapers  thou  buildest  but  for  a  time.  Has  not  thy 
national  skyscraper  served  its  time,  Y.?  I  think  it 
has.  Scrap  it,  dear  fellow,  scrap  it  at  once.  Build 
ye  another  that  may  soar  nearer  yet  to  the  heavens 
above — but  attend  to  the  foundations.  Let  them  not, 
as  they  do  now,1  '  float '  in  the  '  mud.'  Find  the  solid 
rock  this  time.  So  may  thy  national  house  endure 
and  brave  the  gales  that  rage  around  the  exposed 
great." 

In  writing  this  portion  of  my  notes,  I  look  back 
again  on  what  I  have  written,  and  I  ask  myself  again 
and  again  have  I  spoken  too  plainly  or  strongly  of 
your  faults,  dear  brother  Y.,  and  always  it  seems  to 
me,  knowing  you  as  I  do,  that  no  other  would  have 
done;  and  if  in  any  particular,  save  where  it  is 
manifest  that  I  have  allowed  fancy  to  play,  I  have 
judged  you  too  hastily  or  harshly,  then  shall  it  never 
be  said  that  I  held  it  shame  to  "make  good,"  or  to 
make  reparation.  Y.,  thou  art,  as  I  have  said,  a  great 
and  lusty  infant,  working  out  thy  destiny  in  thine 
own  infantile  way.  Permit  me  at  this  late  stage  to 
introduce  myself.  My  name  is  Bull.  I  have  many 
aliases,  but  Bull  is  my  name,  thank  God,  and  always 
will  be,  and  I  was  born  a  thousand  or  two  years  before 
you,  and  have  lived  in  many  times  and  many  lands 
since  then,  and  in  the  light  of  the  scraps  of  under 
standing  that  have  come  to  me,  thou,  my  little  brother, 
art  wandering.  Be  not  alarmed.  At  thy  age  it  is 
common,  and  if  it  be  curbed  soon,  not  so  dangerous. 
Wert  thou  fourteen,  little  brother,  I  should  view  thy 
case  more  seriously.  Think  of  this,  my  lad,  think  of 
it  gravely,  prayerfully,  and  with  the  understanding 
which  cometh  not  from  praying-wheels.  Thou  art  the 

1  Some  of  America's  skyscrapers  have  their  foundations  in 
clay.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  clay  is  excavated  and  concrete 
put  in.  In  the  concrete  are  placed  the  steel  pillars  of  the  build 
ing,  which  are  said  to  "float"  in  the  clay. 
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problem  of  nations.  How  thou  wilt  solve  the  problem 
I  know  not.  I  am  coming  again  to  see — if  I  can  do 
so  quietly,  or  get  a  cool  suit  of  good  chain  mail. 

I  feel  quite  at  sea  when  I  try  to  preach.  I  always 
think  of  the  pot  and  the  kettle  calling  each  other  black, 
and  I  know  what  immense  optical  beams  I  carry 
about  with  me,  and  these  in  a  measure  detract  from 
the  effectiveness  of  my  discourse,  for  sometimes  in  the 
middle  of  a  most  telling  little  sermon  I  move  my  head, 
and  those  beams  obscure  my  vision  entirely,  and  I 
remember  only  that  those  beams  are  there,  and  how 
little  I  am  qualified  to  judge;  and  I  remember  also  a 
saying  that  comes  back  to  me  from  way  back  in  child 
hood's  happy  days,  something  about  not  judging 
others  lest  I  be  judged,  but  even  this  does  not  deter 
me,  for  I  know  I  shall  be  judged  anyway,  and  I  have 
an  excuse  to  offer  for  trying  to  judge,  and  that  is,  Y., 
that  I  judge  as  I  hope  to  be  judged,  in  love.  May  you 
accept  my  assurance  of  this,  and  if  my  impressions, 
which  is  a  better  word  than  judgment,  be  in  any 
way  incorrect,  accredit  me  with  no  mean  or  unworthy 
motive  in  recording  them,  and  if  they  should  make 
you  pause  and  consider,  and  not  go  forth  on  your 
way  unthinking  and  unheeding,  then  shall  I  not  have 
written  in  vain. 

I  say  unhesitatingly  here  that  unless  Y.  rises  and 
grapples  with  those  gigantic  incubuses  which  spread 
over  his  noble  continent,  in  less  than  three  generations 
the  United  States  of  America  will  be  unfit  for  a  civil 
ized  lady  or  gentleman  to  live  in ;  for  these  great 
snowballs  have  already  been  driven  a  hell  of  a  long 
way,  and  they  are  still  rolling  on  in  the  muddy  snow, 
increasing  and  ever  increasing,  and  the  larger  they 
grow  the  more  fearfully  rapid  will  be  their  expansion, 
until  from  their  very  magnitude  they  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  cohere — and  then — but  it  must  not  come 
to  that. 
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And  now  I  must  tell  you  plainly  of  what  I  charge 
you  as  a  nation.  It  is  a  grave  indictment,  and  of 
many  counts,  and  some  of  them  you  must  plead  to 
soon  or  pay  dearly  for  your  negligence. 

First,  quite  first,  I  place  amongst  your  national 
evils  the  accursed  little  praying-wheel,  in  the  scramble 
for  which  you  ruin  your  home-life,  and  which  is  the 
only  religion  you  have. 

Secondly,  your  chaotic  divorce  laws  which  lend 
themselves  to  much  immorality  and  crime. 

Thirdly,  the  rampant  and  open  corruption  which 
exists  throughout  your  communities,  and  for  which 
the  praying-wheel  is  responsible. 

Fourthly — and  bear  in  mind  I  am  not  stating  these 
necessarily  in  order  of  gravity,  else  might  this  have 
come  much  sooner — a  morbid  press,  which  delights 
to  chronicle  every  piece  of  corruption,  scandal  and 
lawlessness  which  it  can  discover,  and  much  which  it 
imagines,  and  yet  uses  not  its  influence  to  crush  and 
stamp  out  the  perpetrators  of  the  wrong. 

Fifthly,  the  revolver,  the  illegal,  legal,  cowardly 
weapon  countenanced  and  encouraged  and  ready  for 
every  dastard,  even  to  school-boys,  to  abuse  in  fits  of 
anger,  despondency,  or  cupidity. 

There  are,  my  dear  Y.,  a  few  minor  evils  which  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  mention  at  this  juncture, 
but  I  think  that  I  have  given  you  quite  enough  to 
consider  until  I  come  again  and  see  how  you  are 
getting  on.  When  I  was  leaving  New  York,  I  sent 
a  parting  invocation  to  some  of  the  daily  papers,  and 
at  the  end  I  categorically  stated  the  dangers  which  I 
considered  beset  young  America's  path,  much  as  I 
have  done  above,  and  shall  not  repeat  below.  I  must 
give  you  here  my  invocation,  for  again  I  am  about 
to  part  from  you  for  a  while.  When  next  we  meet,  I 
shall  hope  to  see  and  hear  that  the  medicine  I  send 
has  done  you  good. 
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America. 

O  America  !  I,  about  to  leave  thee,  salute  thee, 
Land  of  Liberty,  that  knoweth  not  where  that  endeth 
and  licence  beginneth,  land  of  the  eagle,  land  also  of 
the  hawk,  which  giveth  the  pigeon  rest  neither  day 
nor  night,  land  of  scurrying  sallow  men,  land  of 
pinched  children  striving  after  pelf  while  yet  they 
should  be  in  the  playground,  land  of  the  almighty 
dollar,  that  advertisest  on  the  face  of  Mammon's 
trinkets,  "In  God  we  trust,"  meaning  another  God, 
and  thinkest  that  thou  deceivest  both  ;  land  of  the  pool 
of  iniquity,  the  "corner  "  of  schemers  and  the  "trust " 
in  no  man,  land  of  saloons,  spielers,  six-shooters  and 
spittoons,  land  of  chaste  politicians  and  retiring  mer 
chant  princes — and  princesses — land  of  the  morbid 
journalism  that  knoweth  naught  of  the  sanctity  of 
home  or  anything  else,  land  where  man  may  forget 
his  duty  to  himself,  his  children,  his  wife,  his  God, 
and  yet  be  paragraphed  and  photographed,  and  inter 
viewed  and  shaken  by  the  hand ;  land  of  flaunting  vice 
where  the  muck-rake  never  has  a  rest,  land  of  the 
seven-dollar-seven-minute  divorce,  land  of  bribery  and 
corruption,  land  of  greed  and  grab,  land  of  the  greasy 
food,  the  green  cigar  and  the  rye  whisky,  thrice  cursed 
art  thou — with  a  tiger  for  the  last  three  items — and 
hydra-headed  are  thy  curses,  and  scotch  ye  not  the 
serpents  ere  they  thaw  out  into  full  and  vigorous  life, 
then  will  they  assuredly  eat  out  thy  very  vitals;  and 
these  are  thy  curses,  O  America,  thou  who  art  by 
nature,  and  might  be  by  man,  of  the  grandest  of  the 
grand. 

Here  follows  schedule  of  curses. 
Would  you  believe  it?     Those  papers  never  pub 
lished  it. 


AFTERWORD 

Now  the  time  has  come  when  I  must  say  "Au 
revoir."  It  shall  not  be  good-bye  if  I  can  help  it,  for 
Y.  has  for  me  a  fascination  which,  perhaps,  you  can 
not  understand;  yet  I  would  be  bound  that  if  you 
stood  on  the  mainland  one  glorious  summer's  day, 
and  saw  a  stately,  full-rigged  ship  under  all  sail  driv 
ing  straight  for  the  dangerous  shoals  and  rocky  reefs, 
where  certain  destruction  lay,  while  her  captain  and 
crew  were  engaged  in  riotous  junketing  aboard,  and 
you  knew  that  she  must  certainly  meet  her  doom 
unless  those  in  charge  of  her  were  warned,  I  will  be 
bound,  I  say,  that  you  could  not  take  your  eyes  off 
her,  that  you  would  trumpet  forth  your  tiny  warning, 
and  do  your  little  utmost  to  arouse  the  poor  souls  on 
board  to  a  sense  of  their  danger;  and  you  also  would 
be  fascinated,  and  your  gaze  would  be  upon  the  noble 
craft  until  she  plunged  headlong  on  the  jagged  ocean 
teeth,  or,  seeing  her  danger,  changed  her  course,  and 
held  on  her  way  in  safety. 

So  it  is  with  me. 

In  that  great  National  Ship  of  which  I  speak  are 
many  skilful  pilots,  and,  thank  God,  one  is  now  at  the 
helm,  and  he  is  not  unaware  of  the  danger;  but  his 
assistants,  what  of  them  ?  His  is  a  mighty  craft 
requiring  no  ordinary  crew  to  manage  her  skilfully. 
Can  he  get  them  to  work,  to  realize  their  danger? 
May  the  great  Pilot  and  Captain  help  him  to  "wear 
ship  "  ere  yet  it  is  too  late,  is  the  heartfelt  wish  of  one 
who  will  watch,  as  would  you  that  other  ship;  and  the 
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ship  my  gaze  is  on  is  even  now  perilously  near  the 
breakers,  and  in  your  children's  time  or  sooner,  lest 
her  crew  arise  and  assist  her  pilot  to  steer  her  through 
the  narrow  channels  into  the  safe  and  deep  waters 
beyond,  will  her  stately  hull  be  rent,  and  her  precious 
cargo  lost;  but  she  is  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  and — 
may  she  have  it. 


THE  END 
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3-r.  6d.  net. 

HYDROMEL  AND  RUE.  Rendered  into  English 
from  the  German  of  MARIE  MADELAINE,  by  FERDINAND  E.  KAPPEY. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top.  Price  $s.  net. 

SONGS    OF    OLD     FRANCE.      By  PERCY  ALLEN. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top.     Price  6s.  net. 

Scotsman:  "Mr.  Allen  has  been  noticeably  successful  in  making  these 
verses  of  philosophical  and  serious  frivolity  dance  gracefully  to  the  alien 
music  of  English.  The  book  should  arouse  a  hearty  interest  and  no  little 
admiration  in  readers  who  can  understand  how  Montmartre  may  relieve 
the  solemn  pomposities  of  the  Institute  of  P'rance." 

Daily  Telegraph :  ' '  The  volume  will  appeal  to  those  who  have  a  taste 
for  romance  rendered  lyrically  :  such  will  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Allen  for  his 
selection  from  French  Songs." 

A  LIFE'S  LOVE  SONGS  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  N.  THORPE  MAYNE.     Fcp.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top.     Price  4$.  net. 
Scotsman  :  "  Finely  chiselled  products  of  metrical  art." 


NEW  AND   STANDARD   'BOOKS 


THE  DESERT,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.   By  PAUL 

ENGLAND.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.     $s.  6d.  net. 

Glasgow  Herald:  "  The  author  of  these  poems  has  a  true  sense  of  the 
lyric.  .  .  .  The  original  verses — the  fine  title-poem  in  particular — spring 
fromr-~  --1  "-  •  '-  "  "  n  *  ,.„..,. 
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from  passion  or  emotion,  and  though  limited  in  range,  are  good  within  that 
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MARY    OF     ENGLAND.     By    N.    THORPE  MAYNE. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.     %s.  6d.  net. 
John  Bull :  "  It  possesses  many  dramatic  situations." 

THE  WORLD  THAT  NEVER  WAS.     A  London 

Fantasy.     By  A.  ST.  JOHN  ADCOCK.     With  27  full-page  Illustrations 
by  TOM   BROWNE,   R.I.     An  entirely  new  and  original  book  for 
children.     Large  pott  quarto.     Price  6s.  net. 
Literary  World:  "All  children  will  enjoy  this  charming  fantasy." 
Morning  Leader :  "An  excellent  modern  fantasy  of  the  '  Alice '  order." 

LOVE    LETTERS    OF    KING    HENRY    THE 

EIGHTH  TO  ANNE  BOLEYN.  With  an  Introduction  by 
LADBROKE  BLACK.  Fcp.  8vo,  paper,  price  6d.  net.  Cloth,  price 
is.  net. 

OLD  ENGLISH  PLAYS 

Fcp.  8vo.     Paper  cover,  6d.  net.     Cloth,  is.  net. 

1.  THE    TRAGICAL   HISTORY    OF    DR.    FAUSTUS.     By 

CHRISTOPHER  MARLOWE. 

2.  A  WOMAN   KILLED  WITH    KINDNESS.      By  THOMAS 

HEYWOOD. 

3.  EVERY  MAN  IN  HIS  HUMOUR.     ByBENjoNsoN. 

4.  THE  MAID'S  TRAGEDY.     By  FRANCIS  BEAUMONT  and  JOHN 

FLETCHER. 

Sheffield  Daily  Independent :  "There  is  a  decided  gap  in  reprint  litera 
ture  for  a  cheap  and  authorized  series  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
plays.  The  need  seems  likely  to  be  met  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner 
by  these  neat  paper-backed  pocket  volumes." 

ENGLISH   REVOLUTIONARY  LEADERS 

Paper  Covers,  is.  net.     Cloth,  is.  6d.  net. 

1.  WAT  TYLER.     By  JOSEPH  CLAYTON. 

2.  THE  REBELS  OF  THE  REFORMATION.   By  WILKINSON 

SHERREN. 
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NEW  AND  RECENT  SIX  SHILLING  NOVELS 

THE  WAR  INEVITABLE.    By  ALAN  H.  BURGOYNE. 

Graphic :  "  A  highly  ingenious  and  intensely  realistic  picture  of  an 
imaginary  German  invasion  of  England.  .  .  .  Mr.  Burgoyne,  as  the  editor 
of  'The  Navy  League  Annual,'  has  the  actualities  of  the  navies  at  his 
finger-ends." 

THE  MIGHTIEST  POWER.     By  GEORGE  RYVENT. 

Outlook :  ' '  The  central  personages  ar^  well  contrasted,  and  the  chief 
situations  show  considerable  imaginative  power." 

WHERE  THE  APPLE  REDDENS.      By  ARTHUR 

JAMES. 

Aberdeen  Free  Press  :  "  The  story  of  Daniel's  struggles  in  the  world  of 
letters  is  most  interesting  reading.  .  .  .  Mr.  James  is  a  master  of  graphic 
English.  It  is  a  capital  story." 

THE   INSURGENT.     By  WILKINSON  SHERREN. 

Literary  World:  "  Apart  from  the  striking  character  of  the  plot  of  this 
story,  the  reader  will  find  it  stimulating  from  the  extraordinary  flashes  of 
observation  displayed." 

VIVIENNE'S  VENTURE.     By  VIOLA  GRAEME. 

Dundee  Advertiser :  "A  racy  story,  written  clearly,  and  with  some  vim 
and  snap  about  it." 

THE  ANCHORAGE.    By  W.  H.  KOEBEL. 

Saturday  Review :  "The  author  has  been  content  to  tell  a  good  story 
in  a  straightforward  way." 

THE  LOVE  STORY  OF  GIRALDUS.    By  ALICE 

CUNNINGHAM. 

Globe:  "This  is  a  book  well  suited  to  the  family,  and  especially  the 
girls  thereof." 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF    BERTHOLD    DARN- 
LEY.     Edited  by  WILKINSON  SHERREN. 

Athentzuni :  "  Has  a  Hoffmanesque  imagination,  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
literary  museum.  Vital,  poignant,  with  flashes  of  extraordinary  observation." 

A  STRANGER  WITH  IN  THE  GATES.  ByFJ.Cox. 

Daily  Telegraph  :  "  Decidedly  a  book  to  read." 

PASSING  DOWN  THE  AVENUES.  By  L.  RUTHER 
FORD  ELSEY. 

Northern  Whig :  "  The  poetic  suggestiveness  given  in  the  title  is  carried 
into  the  story,  which  is  a  most  delightful  one." 

THE  ROYAL  LAW.     By  GEORGE  RYVEN.  v  ^ 

London:  FRANCIS  GRIFFITHS, 34  Maiden  Lane, Strand, W.C. 
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